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The Report , of the Annual Meeting of the Association 
held in Bristol, which appeared in the December Journal, 
gives satisfactory evidence that the minds of influential and 
enlightened persons are awakening to the importance of our 
giving, as a nation, a greater amount of sympathy to the 
vast empire which has been so wonderfully placed under our 
Government, and, in order to be in a position to feel and to 
express that; sympathy, to become more individually acquainted 
with it. The Bristol Committee’s Report, which accompanies 
this Journal, shows that something has already been done 
to carry c> it the objects of the Association, and that prepara¬ 
tion has been made, both in this country and* in India, to 
develope them more fully, in the year on which we are 
entering. The Branch Associations will, it is hoped, act 
vigorously, each in its own special way, in promoting the 
objects. “The formation of that Society,” the chairman of 
the meeting, the Mayor of Bristol, said in his opening 
address, “ was to clear away misconceptions, to lift the veil 
that hung between them and that great country, and to 
let them understand something about its native inhabi¬ 
tants, what their wants were, and what they could do for 
them.” The Committees of the various towns should at 
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Once commence active operations, and it is lioped that they 
will take immediate measures for promoting the circulation 
of idie Journal 


An interesting feature of the history of the Association of 
the last year is the visit of Babu Sasipada Banorjee with his 
lady to this country. This is the first instance we are aware 
of, in which a Brahmin gentleman has so emancipated himself 
from the shackles of custom as to take his wife across the great 
seas to a distant country, thus leading the way for further 
progress; he is hitherto also the only dyie who has come to this 
country expressly to learn our institutions, and thus to enable 
himself on his return to be still more useful to his country¬ 
men. He had prepared himself to benefit by sucfi a journey 
by the long course of self-denying and devoted effort for the 
improvement of his town’s-people, of which some account 
has been given in various numbers of this Journal. This, 
voluntary labour was undertaken during hours whiSh would be 
generally devoted to relaxation, by gentlemen engaged as he 
is in official duty for the Government. Such engagements, 
however, as well as his position as honorary secretary for the 
Municipality* of Barahanagar, have prepared him to look 
with a more discriminating eye and with deeper interest on 
the various institutions of our country, and we are glad to 
learn from him that he has found his visit to us of far 
greater value to him, than he had even imagined could be the 
case. The circumstance of his being accompanied, by his 
wife, while limiting his power of travelling as much asf he 
would otherwise have desired, enabled him to become more 
'intimately acquainted with the real character of English society 
and homes;—these he has often stated to be, in his opinion, 
the most important qf British institutions, and at the fonn- 
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d&tion of our greatn&s. He hopes to carry back to his 
country ideas and Influences from them which may greatly 
aid his future usefulness. Arriving in England at a time of 
the year when London society had separated, he has never¬ 
theless received everywhere a most kind and*hospitable 
reception in our principal cities, where his amiable and 
estimable character and conduct made him a cherished guest. 
He has also been favoured with an interview in London by 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle, as well as by other noble and 
distinguished persons. He sails with his wife and little son 
Albion, the first British-born Brahmin subject of Queen 
Victoria, on the fifth of this month, for Bombay, and carriei 
with him, not only the heartfelt sympathy of all who have 
known hinybut many valuable tokens of their respect and 
regard. 


We are grieved to hear that a new case has arisen in 
India, belonging to a class which denotes a serious defect of 
organizatiomon the British Indian Government. We cannot 
pretend to know the facts in detail when grave quarrel arises 
between the Government and an Indian prince; nay, we 
believe the complaint of Indians themselves is that the facts 
arc buried in secret documents. We point gnly at the 
unsound nature of the process, which ought to he one of 
public law. From a pamphlet printed in I 860 we quote the 
following passage:— 

“It is hut the other day that an Indian prince appealed 
against an Executive decree which had deprived him of his 
royalty, and thereby ejected all his countrymen and kinsmen 
from high office. His cause came before Parliament, and was 
voted down in an empty house by ministers and placemen! 
Without assuming that the vote was unjust, it may be judged 
monstrous to eject all natives from high office because their 
prince has misbehaved. In any case Indians will never become 
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loyal to British rule if their complaints against the local Executive 
are heard, not in an independent Court of Law 1 , by judges sworn 
to do public justice, but by men banded as partisans, and vir¬ 
tually judges in their own cause.” 

When, in 1858, the Queen took possession of India as 
Empress, her proclamation guaranteed to the Princes of India 
secure tenure of their thrones. No English duke would be 
able to afford to oppose the Government if he could be 
ejected from his estates by the pen of the Home Secretary. 
That a public legal process ought to precede the deposition of 
an Indian prince is with us an axiom. But, until some 
independent court adequate to judge the case shall have been 
established, the English Parliament racist be a Court of Aj>peal f 
and must esteem their position to be strictly judicial, unless 
we are willing to drive all the Princes of India'to despair. 
Deputies from the Rajah of Tonk are now come'to England 
to demand a tribunal and legal address. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that Members of Parliament will not absent them¬ 
selves from the debate as on former notorious occasions. 
Such disappointment to Indian reliance on British justice 
may hereafter bear hitter fruit. 


We have generally less acquaintance with the Mahommedans 
of India than with other portions of the* native population. 
We are therefore happy to receive a paper on the subject, 
from one of our correspondents who has had ample oppor¬ 
tunities of becoming acquainted with them 

THE MAHOMMEDANS OP INDIA. 

Although tho condition of the Mahommedans of India, and the 
peculiar grievances of which they complain, are matters familiar 
enough to politicians and public writers in India, we suspect 
they form a chapter in modem Indian history more than usually 
obscure to the English reader. It is probable that until Dr. 
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Hunter’s recent work* put the state of the case plainly before 
the public, the general opinion of those who held any opinion 
at all upon the subject was, that the Indian MusalmanB were 
a tolerably well-to-do and contented class-—as contented, that 
is, as the. usual run of British subjects All, however, who 
have known anything of India during the last %n or fifteen 
years have been aware that the whole Mahommedan population, 
of Upper India at all events, has been seething with an ill- 
suppressed discontent. In round numbers, there are about thirty 
millions of this faith in India altogether. They are of course 
split up into sects and schools, but except so far as they hare 
been influenced by the Hindus, among whom they dwell, and 
some of whoso customs and social habits certain classes of 
them have adopted, the$ are not separated as the latter people- 
are by caste divisions. 

The mo|t important movement which has agitated the Mahom¬ 
medan wo$d for many years is that known as the Wahabee 
movoment. It has recently attracted attention in this country 
in consoquence of an allegation made in certain quarters 
that the lato assassination of Mr. Justico Norman in Calcutta 
was in some way connected with this movement. This tragedy 
took place •after the appearance of Dr. Hunter’s book; while 
therefore we shall look in vain in his pages for any allusion to 
an event which, when he wrote, was not of course anticipated, 
he is a valuable witness as to the a priori probability of 
Wahabee fanaticism arming an assassin with a deadly weapon, 
or turning its point against the highest judicial ^officer in the 
country. 

The past histoiy of the fanatical Mahommedans of the 
North West Frontier is as full of interest as it is full of warn¬ 
ing. Wo cannot enter upon it here. The reader who delights 
in the sensational incidents of history, and in tales of adventure 
and military operations, will find plenty of such pabulum in the 
first half of Dr. Hunter’s book, which is taken up with a rapid 
aketch of the people who are now known in official records or in 

• 

* Our Indian Musalmaus, by W. W. Hunter, LL.D.—London: Triibner 
and Co., 1871. 
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recent history as the Sittana Fanatics. This tribe, or colony, 
or band, for it is not easy to seleot an expression that will 
adequately describe the followers of Sayed Ahmed, has ever 
since 1,826 to the present time been an unceasing cause of 
constant trouble to their neighbours—formerly Runjeet Sing, 
more recently the British Government. How the colony was 
originally founded by Sayed Ahmed, how it became the nucleus of 
Mahommedan disaffection, how it spread a net-work of conspiracy 
over the whole of Hindustan, how it has fed and is fed upon 
Mahommedan fanaticism, how it has at various times endangered 
the peace of India, and at one period very seriously threatened 
British power, how it has kept up a state of chronic war for 
forty years and more, and is still actively breeding fresh troubles 
and disaster, the reader may learn from Dr. Hunter’s pages 
and from those of Mr. I. T. Prichard, who in his second volume 
of his Administration of India has given a somewhat detailed 
account of the military operations against these fanatics which 
took place within the period embraced by his history. 

It is, however, with the second portion of Dr. Hunter’s book 
that we have more particularly to deal. For after sketching the 
rise and progress of the fanatical colony, and discussing the 
question whether the tenets of the Musalman religion admit 
of Mahommedans living peacably under the sway of a Chris¬ 
tian ruler, he passes on to the question whether our Mahom¬ 
medan fellow-subjects have a real grievance which would justify 
them in assuming that attitude of hostility with which they are 
at any rate credited, whether it bo true or no that they are 
actuated by a hostile and unfriendly spirit. 

It is unquestionably true that the Mahommedans of India 
have not been influenced by that desire for progress, which has 
of late years been so apparent among the Hindus. They will 
themselves allow this. And they admit with regret that in 
education and in social progress generally, and more especially 
in the matter of Government employ, the Hindus have out¬ 
stripped them. Dr. Hunter, who is a warm advocate for 
' Mahommedan interests, though, as we shall presently show, a 
very unpopular one among his clients, admits 
adduces it as a grievance. It appears to us tha 


this Tact and 
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somewhat confused cause and effect. The fact cannot be dis¬ 
puted. It needs no proof. It is admitted by the Mahommedaofl 
with no inconsiderably amount of irritation, and accepted with 
a similar amount of exultation by the followers of the elder 
religion. But what is the cause of it? Are the Mahommedans 
themselves at all to blame? Are they altogether^ fault? Or 
is the Government of British India to bo held answerable for 
this, among its many other sins ? Dr. Hunter seems to think 
the last proposition must be answered in tho affirmative, and he 
gives, at p. 166, a table which shows that in all the branches of 
Government employ open to natives of India, thoro are only 
92 Mahommedans to 681 Hindus. ' ' 

'Believing as wo do that our Government exhibits no par¬ 
tiality to one class of its Indian-born subjects over another, 
that tho schools and colleges and the Government appointments 
are open to Hindus and Mahommedans alike, we should natu¬ 
rally, on seeing the result of Dr. Hunter’s researches, ask why 
the Mahofhmodans refuse to avail themselves of the means of 
education and of obtaining service under the Crown, which are 
within their reach. Dr. Hunter seems to imply, nay he does 
more than imply, that tho fact alone is a proof of partiality on 
the part of Government, and forms a fair ground of complaint. 

‘ We, however, cannot shut our eyes to the fact that as between 
Hindu and Mahonnnedan there is in Indian schools and colleges 
and universities a fair field and no favour; and if tho Mahom¬ 
medans have failed to take advantage of the means of improve¬ 
ment offered them, wo should feel inclined to lay tho blame 
rather at their own door, than at that of their rulors. That 
there have been many just causes of dissatisfaction in the mode 
in which Mahommedan endowments have been diverted from the 
purposes for which they were founded, that tiro Inam Com¬ 
mission was a source of grievous oppression, wo can well believe. 
But that because the Mahommedans affect to prefer to modern 
Europoan science and literature tho philosophy and the literature 
of ancient Persia and Arabic, therefore the British Government 
is bound to reform all its educational institutions, and remodel 
its system to §uit tho views of extreme or ultramontane oriental- 
y fea. if we may venture to use the expression, as Dr. Hunter, 

and others would hav^ it do, we cannot admit. 
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We have not far to look for the oause of the present unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the Musalman world in India. The 
JCahommedaa power was displaced by British dominion. 
Before the En glish gained footing in the country, the Mahom- 
joaedan was the superior, the Hindu the subject race: it was 
natural that f the British conquest should have given rise to 
ill-feeling and dislike on the part of the race who could not 
but feel they wore rivals to British power, and could not but 
acknowledge their defeat. What wonder that such feelings 
should be accompanied by a rooted aversion to the character 
t«nd tli6 institutions, social and political, of the English people ? 
This unhappy feeling is the inevitable result of conquest; and 
the whole history of mankind proves it to bo so. Moreover it is 
in accordance with all the instincts of human nature. Such 
bitterness of feeling is only to be remoVed by time. The acute 
' : #ense of injuries recently roceived cannot be speedily obliterated. 
Events in these days pass rapidly, but the instincts of human 
nature are unchanged by the progress of modem times. And 
we are apt to forget in the excitement of passing events, how 
very recent an occurrence as regards the whole range of modem 
history, is the conquest of India by the English. This feeling 
has led to a passive opposition on the part of the Mahommedan 
population of India to the introduction of measures of social 
progress, because, under the circumstances, these measures must 
come to them more or less tainted with the stamp of English 
principles, Anglo-Saxon habits of thought, and above all Chris¬ 
tian sentiment and philosophy. 

Again, thS two most active religious systems in the world 
are Christianity and Mahommodanism. The latter is the most 
formidable rival Christianity ever had, at least since the 
extinction of the hoathen empire of Eome. In principle 
these two systems are each intolerant of the other. They 
are utterly antagonistic and irroconcileable. We have been 
told frequently of late by newspaper correspondents and 
other respectable authorities, that a good deal of tho religious 
feal that has for centuries individualized the Turkish people, 
has of late years yieldod to a growing spirit of indifferen- 
tion, and that the Turks are rapidly losing the fanatical spirit 
which formerly distinguished them from other races. This does 
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not appear to be the case with the Mahommedans of India. 
The religious spirit is still active among them. With them 
religion is a living principle: it enters into every detail of their* 

, daily life‘s leavens their thoughts, their conversation, their feelings 
and their politics. It is in the very nature of things impossible 
for them to adopt a literature or institutions that refle# Christian 
thought and sentiments. 

Wahabeeism is nothing but an attempt to revive the purity 
of the religion of Mahomet, whose system, the followers of the 
Wahabee tenets aver, has been overlaid with a mass of tradition 
and ceremony, which had no part in the system as it first *"• 
emanated from its source. Wahabeeism stands to Islam in 
something the same position that Wesleyanism does to the 
Church of England as by Act of Parliament established. That 
the Wahabees however are all disaffected towards the British 
Government because several of their sect have been implicated 
in the Sittanh conspiracy is as unj ust an allegation against th§ 
whole body * of Wahabees as it would be to assert that all 
Romanists are Fenians, because many of the Fenians who have 
been apprehended were Roman Catholics. Hero it is that Dr. 
Hunter has given umbrage to his Musalman readers. His 
frie&dly advcjpacy of Musalman wrongs is more than counter¬ 
balanced by his covert, if not open, imputation, to Mahommedans 
generally, of disaffection. 

The complaint which the Mahommedans make that they 
are not treated fairly in the matter of education has so far been 
attended to that (chiefly at the instance of Lord Mayo) certain 
privileges are to be accorded to Arabic literature in the univer¬ 
sity curriculum, which will go far to put Arabic on the same 
footing as English literature.' But the very complaint which 
the Mahommedans make against the Government system of 
education, does not speak well for their confidence in their own 
system. At least they complain that they cannot send their 
children to the Government schools, because the education there 
imparted has the effect of loosening the hold which their religion 
has upon them. The education given in the Government schools • 
is by no, means of a proselytising kind. Absolute neutrality as 
regards religion is the fundamental principle of that education. 
And the objection taken to it by the Mahommedans seems 
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rather to indicate an uncompromising spirit of opposition to the 
study of Western literature and science, than a well grounded and 
reasonable apprehension of an undermining of the strongholds 
of their faith. 

Great efforts we understand are being made to establish in 
Upper India a Mahommedan University upon a thorough 
Oriental basis, where Arabic and Persian literature as well as 
modem science and the literature of the West are to be studied 
under Mahommedan professors, through tho medium of the 
vernacular languages of the country. The possible influence 
of language upon the religion and philosophy of whole nations 
has been pointed out by Max Muller. And the Mahommedans 
may be acting upon the soundest principles of philological 
eoienee and self-interest in their attempt to depose English from 
its position, as the medium of primary instruction in schools and 
universities. 

But although they may succeed by this means* in erecting a 
firm fence around the dogmas of their frith, and t£us protecting 
it from the inroads of modem science and general information, 
on the current topics of the day, they will increase instead of 
diminishing that which has been already made a subject of com¬ 
plaint, viz., tlio distance between them and tho {lindus in the 
race of lifo. The fears thus expressed by tho Mahommedans 
of India, have a remarkable resemblance to certain principles 
recently enunciated from the Vatican. We may respect the 
attachment to a religious system that sacrifices the interests 
of the prei^nt for the sake of the future,'but it is obvious that 
the complaint that its followers have not the same chance of 
getting on in the world as other men, is but au admission 
that the system, whether it be Ultramontanism, or Mahom- 
medanism, or Buddhism, is not adapted for the successful 
administration of secular affairs. The Mahommedans of India, 
as it seems to us, must make their election. Either, they must 
be content to cultivate dogma at the expense of their worldly 
interests: or if they wish to run in the race with their Hindu 
fellow-subjects, they must submit to the same conditions—‘those 
conditions being the qualifications for becoming useful members 
of society in ,the nineteenth century. 


X,3L 
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REVIEW. 

"Journal of Travels in India,” by Ardaseer Frai^jee 
Moos. Bombay.—Second Notice.—This volume, of which, 
we gave a brief notice from a few translated extras, has now 
reached ns. It is, indeed, a splendid work, and in its gor¬ 
geous Oriental binding is worthy of its dedication to one of 
the royal family. The type is a beautiful specimen of the 
G-uzferathi vernacular, and the volume does great credit in its 
getting up to the Education Society Press, Byculla, which has 
printed it, It is illustrated with a number of interesting plates. 
The work is unique of its kind, and reflects great credit on 

the author. It was written especially for the information of 

* 

his countrymen, but it contains such graphic descriptions of 
scenes little familiar to us,* and introduces us to a state of 
society and mode of feeling so different from our own, that 
some extracts from it will doubtless be acceptable to the 
readers of the Journal. The following extract describes the 
brilliancy of a tropical daybreak. 

“ DAWN AT MAMMAL.* 

“ Having got up at daybreak and washed and dressed, we fixed 
our attention on the aspect of the early morning until the breakfast 
was ready. Ah ! what a serene and charming sig^t it was to 
behold I We have made an attempt in this place to depict the 
morning in words, in order to give our readers a feint idea of it, 
hut we do not know how fer we have succeeded in our efforts- —we 
rely on their indulgence for its imperfections. 

“ The angel Hoshenf had just completed her watch, and HoBh- 
bagii had? begun to rule; the darkness of the night had now given 
place to the light of -the dawn; the stars had merged under the 
rising light of the sun; man coaid discern the visage of man; 

* A village with af travellers' bungalo about 72 miles from Sholapoor, on 
the way to Secundrabad. ■ ' 

+ According to the Farsi religions belief, a day of twenty-four hours is 
digidod into five parts, and an angel is appointed t9 rule over each put. 
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4 Rag Bhairao,' the god of music of the dawn, had risen betimes 
and was chanting his melodious and melting song, ‘Arise, gentle 
sleepers!’ Bewitched by his captivating tune, the sparrows, larks, 
peacocks and cuckoos had commenced their morning strains; the 
nightingales, maddened by love, were engaged in kissing and 
re-kissing the blooming flowers and putting to them a host of 
questions; the beloved rose was being overwhelmed with a repe¬ 
tition of a very pert and puzzling question from them all-—* 0 
Bose, why (with all thy charming beauty) art thou surrounded 
with thorns concealed in thy garments!’ the busy bees, the merry- 
going butterflies and wasps, were enjoying happily their innocent 
pleasure in buzzing and wheeling round from one blooming blossom 
to another without stop or restraint. Among the merriment of 
all these creatures creation’s lord was also present to enjoy the 
pure pleasure of the morning dawn! c His pleasure, however, was 
of a higher order!. Diverting his thoughts from this transient 
world and its frail hopes, he was ^absorbed in the Contemplation 
of his Creator. From his lips issued forth praise and supplication 
to Him who is the Life-giver of us all ; in a slow and low voice 
he gave utterance to the following solemn words :— 4 0 great God! 

0 Lord! 0 Protector! 0 Preserver! 0 merciful God !’ Even in 
the wild solitude of Manthal we heard at this calm hour some 
such expressions from the lips of an aged devotee sitting in a 
lonely temple not far from our halting-place. All nature appeared 
to present an aspect of freshness, beauty, and such spiritual and 
solemn pleasure, that we greatly wished it were possible to be 
absorbed into it! The mist was beginning gradually to disappear 
and recede from the hills, mountains, and from above the open 
plains; shining, pearl-like drops of dew were dripping from the 
leaves of trees ; the buds and blossoms, unfolding, were spreading 
their fragrance all over the wilderness. Here and there clusters of 
flowers drooped their heads as if they longed to he plucked by 
man, that he might enjoy their fragrance, or adorn his head, or 
offer them as an oblation to some deity. We were fascinated by a 
scene that inspired in us thoughts of such pure and unmixed 
delight! It is difficult indeed to give anything like an adequate 
description of this glorious dawn; and as for the gratification 
resulting from thus holding communion with the Creator we have 
simply no words to express it. Indeed, how is it possible;,|i|t^^||;, 
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pen of impotent man to depict a divine happiness 3 We can only 
fed it inwardly, and he alone can appreciate its holiness and sub¬ 
limity who has fdt it! 0 man! thou hast only to leave aside 
for a moment all ideas of sublunary felicity to be able to realize 
to thyself the true and secret happiness of morning contem¬ 
plation! " m f 

“ Soon onr attention was again occupied by worldly affairs. We 
heard the voice of one of our party making inquiries, who turned 
out to be onr erudite friend Dr. Bhau Daji. He had made it a 
point to institute inquiries at every halting-place respecting 
matters of antiquity connected with the Hindu religion, its 
temples, its idols, old inscriptions, coins, <fcc., with untiring industry 
and unflagging zeal. He was as diligent and regular in his 
inquiries regarding mental,, pabulum, therewith to feed his inqui¬ 
sitive mind, as our friend Mr. Mancherjee was at every resting- 
place regarding milk, butter, vegetables, and other articles of food, 
to satisfy the cravings of our-animal appetite. The Doctor was 
accustomed to look upon every subject he met with that had 
reference to the antiquities of this country in the light of nutri¬ 
tious food. Our friend’s carriage was sure to stop short on the 
road, even at midnight, if he received the information of the 
existence of #n old temple in the neighbourhood, when he would 
proceed to the spot and make his observations with the aid of 
torches. If, however, the object was found worthy of closer 
observation he would pass the night there, and renew his inspec¬ 
tion more carefully in the morning. Such was the intensity of 
ardour we remarked in our antiquarian friend.” * 

The next extract introduces us to a part of India, which, 
not being under the British Government, is less known to 
our countrymen than the great Presidencies :— 

“ NAWAB SIR SALAR JUNG, PRIME MINISTER OF THE NIZAM. 

• * 

,f We know of few Native Ministers who have maintained 
such cordial friendship with the British Government, as well as 
the British people, as Sir Salar Jung, the great nobleman and 
politician of the Deccan. Nor have the British Government 
been behindhand in reciprocating it, by holding him in high 
MNj^ftincere esteem. This happy relatiod has been the means 

v V IKr ' . ■ * . Vi.:,. 
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of reflecting great honour on both sides, and of calling forth 
mutual assistance. Our countrymen may well be proud of the 
career of a minister of the stamp of Sir Salar Jung.” 

‘‘AN interview with the nawab. 

“In company with Mr. Bapoojee Yiceajee we drove to the 
Nawab’s palace. As soon as we reached it a crowd of spectators 
assembled to see us, and forthwith began to indulge in all sorts 
of conjectures respecting us. The idle Mahommedan spectators 
need no instruction in the art of conjecturing; their mind is 
prone to conjure up the wildest story, and to form opinions as 
may suit their whims and fancy. Hence some of them made 
us out to be "members of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Baronet’s 
family, saying ‘ Mumbai he Jbdtlkdh he amirzdde haeJ It is not 
only in Hydrabad, but in many other parts of India, the name 
of this honoured and illustrious Farsi JXatim is widely known, 
and the extent of his fame reflects proportionally high honour 
on the Parsi communiiy. Hence the natives in the* interior, on 
seeing any wealthy Parsi amongst them, readily connect him 
with Sir Jamsetjee’s family. Thus were the crowd busy in 
guessing who we were: some concluded we were amirzdde of 
Sir Jamsetjee’s family, others took us for the most wealthy 
bankers of Bombay, and some assigned to us corresponding 
high Indian titles of ‘Banke Mirza,’ and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

" After seeing the palace, we proceeded to pay a visit to the 
Nawab. In $oing this we had to conform to the custom observed 
by all visitors of wearing small turbans and removing our shoes. 
In accordance with this form the Nawab himself entered the 
drawing-room hare-footed, and, bidding us a courteous welcome, 
at once took his seat on a carpet spread on the ground—an act 
of condescension which we had not the remotest expectation of 
witnessing. Having taken his seat he hade us take ours. 
Seeing it would ho unbecoming in us to sit on chairs and sofas 
when the Nawab himself so humbly seated himself on the floor, 
we sat down-cross-logged on the carpet opposite to him, after 
the fashion of our Iranian ancestors. A conversation then 
ensued on various subjects, with which His Excellency showed 
very creditable acquaintance. He expressed a highly favour- 
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aHe opinion of the power and merits of the British Government 
He also thoroughly understood the benefits of education, *but 
regretted his not being able to do much towards its diffusion in 
his country, owing to the prejudicos and bigotry of his people. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, he has not failed to direct his 
■attention, by degrees, to all that admitted of being attgpmplished 
in that way. 

# * * * # * * 

“ After conversation on various matters we perceived that the 
inn ft of our taking leave had arrived:, when each of us, in 
accordance with the custom of the Durbar—of which custom 
we had beforehand been informed, held five rupees on the fold 
of a white handkerchief laid on the palm of the right hand, and 
offered them to the Nawab as a small token of our respect. 
With a smiling face, ho immediately took them from the hand 
of each with peculiar smartness, and laid them beside himself. 
So much goSd grace and courtesy were shown in the act of 
receiving theso presents, that though he was only receiving his 
due by the custom of his court, yet we felt pleasure in tendering 
the * nazzar,’ and as if he were rather laying us under an obli¬ 
gation to himself by its acceptance. In short, his treatment of 
visitors'is characterized by such” a rare union of good sense, 
tact, and Urbanity, that, notwithstanding their having rigidly to 
observe all the etiquette of his court, they depart well pleased 
with their visit. We do not know indeed what under the sun 
may not ho done by the observance of a respectful and cour¬ 
teous deportment! On a nod from the Nawab, an^pffieer came 
and removed the rupees, supplying their place with attar of 
roses, nosegays, and pan-supari. His Excellency then presented 
each of us with a gilt phial of attar of roses, rosewater, and a 
nosegay, with his own hands, and with the same smiling coun¬ 
tenance and courtesy as he had shown in accepting our small 
presents. , 

This ceremony being over, we took our leave at about six 
p.m., the visit having lasted altogether an hour, 

“When parting however, the Nawab informed us of a 
marriage in a nobleman’s family on the same evening, and 
recommended us to witness the procession, which was to pass by 
his residence. Thinking that the marriage processions in the 
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Native and Moglai States must be something worth observing, 
We promptly and gladly complied with his wishes, and took our 
seats in the special quarter of the palace which he graciously 
allotted to us for the purpose. The procession made its appear¬ 
ance at half-past six, and lasted till eight. The van was com¬ 
posed of on foot, who were followed by others on horseback, 
and these-latter by men on elephants, accompanied with toroh- 
bearers, musicians, an exhibition of fireworks, &c., the whole 
forming an unbroken line. One remarkable and peculiar feature 
We noticed in connection with the procession was the practice 
prevalent in Hydrabad, in conformity with which every noble¬ 
man who attends a procession is accompanied by his own private 
retinue, composed as above, according to his means, and faking 
his place in the order of his rank and position. In this pro¬ 
cession there were, we believe, ten noblemen present, each of 
whom was attended by his followers in the manner just men¬ 
tioned. Their pomp and pageantry was really imposing, and, 
with the noise and shoutings from the crowd, imparted to the 
procession the pomp and glitter of a native army in progress. 
We enjoyed the sight the whole time it lasted—an hour and a 
half—and so greatly delighted were we with its novelty and 
magnificence that we were far from being satisfied, and wished 
it had lasted longer.” 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 

“NATIVE HULE IN INDIA. 

“ Last evening [Dec. 19, 1871] Mr. F. W. Chesson delivered 
in the Booms of the Social Science Association, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, a lecture on ‘ The Princes of India: their rights and 
our duties. 9 The chair was taken by Mr. John' Dickinson^ the 
chairman of the Indian Beform Society, and among the audience, 
which included several natives of India, were Mr. W. M, Torrens, 
M.P., Mr. Geo. Thompson, Mr. McArthur, and Mr. B. N. 
Fowler, M.P. At the outset of his remarks the reflected 

aarere lv upon the cqjiduct of C%fe : azMi Ha$t^^j|||j^ntrasted 
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with it the policy pursued by such men as Lord W. Bentinck and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone—-a policy which was abandoned at the 
time of the conquest of Scinde, and utterly negatived by Lord 
Dalhousie, whose successive acts of spoliation from the annexa¬ 
tion of Sattarah to that: of Oude, he denounced as most infamous, 
and declared to be most fatal to our rule in India, ^fortunately 
there had of late years arisen in this country a feeling in favour 
of the maintenance of good faith with the princes and people of 
India. But at the Bame time the unequal operation of the income' 
tax, and the machinations of the Wahabee conspiracy,, as to 
whose ramifications we were almost entirely in ignorance, consti¬ 
tuted dangers to which wo ought not to be insensible. The special 
grievance, however, against which Mr. Chesson protested was the 
constant disposition of the Indian Government to ignore the 
Queen’s Proclamation, in which her Majesty solemnly promised 
to recognise the rights, dignities, and powers of the sovereign 
princes ‘ like*her own.’ As a special example of this disposition 
he dwelt at length upon tho annexation of Oude, maintaining 
that the reasons which had been advanced for that measure were 
entirely insu%icnt for its justification, and that even if all that 
had been alleged against the Kings of Oude were true, the reform 
of a single native State was not worth the injury which +he 
annexation caused to our position in India. In favour- of the 
maintenance of the native States he quoted the authority of Sir 
J. Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphinstone, and at the same time 
pointed out how much some of these princes had assisted us at 
the time of the mutiny, and how naturally alarmed fee strongest 
of them must be at any injustice which the British authorities 
committed against the weakest of them. From this point of 
view he laid stress upon the proposal to annex Dahr, and warmly 
applauded the action of Lord Stanley, who refused to consent to 
the measure. A still stronger, and a worse case, was that of the 
proposal ip apnex Mysore, which was in great part defeated by 
the exertions of Mr. Bright and the Indian reform party. These 
two instances he cited to prove that unless the English public 
insisted upon greater security for its fulfilment, the Queen’s Pro! 
clamationjaight become a stupendous delusion in India- an- 

m** ca- of 
- ■ Nsamof Bengal, 
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before Parliament during the last session by Mr. B. N. Fowler 
and Mr. 5. Burke. He did not pretend to discuss the rights or 
wrongs of these oases, hut he protested against the manner in 
which the Indian Government had dealt with independent 
princes, whose rights did not depend upon their good conduct, 
but rested Upon treaties and solemn national obligations which 
we were bound in honour and justice to obflferve. The unjust 
treatment of the Nawab of Bengal he traced back to the influence 

* e * great annexationist/ Lord Dalhousio, ho spent a 
deal of time in replying to the speech of Sfji& Grant Duff 
upon this subject. Both these cases, and others wfach he men¬ 
tioned, absolutely demanded an independent inquiry, and until 
sadki ^BL investigation had been instituded wecou|l not rightly 
we had dealt justly by the native prints of India, 
was no open tyhunal to decide ujn the rights 
s, and''i^^^ ^^|d^ ^^of suchjl tribunal in 
England was, Mr. Ches^^^SBSSBHpllii'- firsjduty of the 
Indian Minister. At present the only 1 court of apppl open to the 
princes of India was the High Court of Parliament, and there, a 
conscientious minority who had studied the question was often 
outvoted by a majority, which followed tho lead of a ministerial 
fugleman. The natives of India ought, in his opinion^ to bo 
represented ejjher in the House of Commons or in some great 
representative council of the Empire.” After some discussion,— 
“upon the motion of Mr. W. Taylor, seconded by Mr. W. M. 
Torrens, M.P., the debate was adjourned; but, in the mean time, 
thanks were, at the instance of the latter gentleman and Mr. 
McArthur, M.P., voted to Mr. Chesson for his paper. Mr. 
Torrens especially urged tho necessity of tho establishment of an 
independent tribunal to decide upon the claims of Indian princes; 
and Mr. McArthur referred to the slight interest in Indian 
affairs which was exhibited by the majority of members of Jhe 
House of Commons. "—Daily News. 


Contributions to the Journal to ,be addressed to the Editor, 
Bed Lodge House, Bristol. 
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The different i.ir,uof Tmlin <1ifTiVi n i mm li 
from each either as the various nat ions of the whole of Europe, 
or even more so. Of sqme of those which are far removed 
from the great capitals and centres of civilization, we have 
already had interesting sketches from the pens of native writers. 
"We are imlgbted to English friends, whose residence has been 
long in India, for the following sketches from other distant 


districts:— 


MYSORE. 

By Sin Joiiar Bowmng. 

There ia none of our dependencies in India whose present 
position is more* prosperous, or whose futurity is more bright 
with promise than the kingdom of Mysore. It is the second in 
rank of (he Queen’s Oriental feudatory provinces, has an area of 
28,000 square miles, a population of four millions* a revenue 
exceeding a million, tho taxation is moderate, throe-fourths 
being raised from the land, it has no debt, and it presents on • 
all si. es evidence of administrative reform and agricultural 
improvement. 
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Its former capital was Seringapatam—the scene of some 
of the most remarkable victories of British arms. Two of 
the ablest of Mahommedan rulers, Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan, were among the most persistent of the enemies of 
British rule. On Hie overthrow of the latter by Lord Gom- 
wallis tbe tftindu dynasty was restored; and on the death of 
the late Baja his adopted son was recognised by the British 
Government, who still exercise the supreme authority, regulate 
the finances (which are not paid into the General Imperial 
Treasury, but expended wholly in the Mysore State), and have 
charge of the education of the youth, which it is hoped will 
becomingly prepare him for the exercise of the rajahship. 
Of the installation of the young Baja on an auspicious day 
during the Darhara festival” Mr. Bcwring gives this descrip¬ 
tion :— 

“ In the centre of a large circular enclosure in the palace, wh^o the old chief 
used to sit and witness the performances of his theatrical trooffe, was placed a 
throne said to hove been presented by one of th^ Delhi Emperors to Rtya Chikko 
Deo Raj, and to have been found in Tippu Sultan’s palace at Seringapatam, 
where it was token to he used at the installation of Raja Krishnaroj in 
37€0. The young chief was conducted up the steps, and when he took his 
seat was pelted from every corner of the court by a storm of dowers, which 
lay several inches deep at the foot of the throne, while a royal, salute was 
fired and the troops presented arms. The officiating Brahmins then pro. 
nonnced some benedictory prayers, and offered to the young Raja water of 
the sacred streams with consecrated cocoa-nuts and rice. After this the 
genealogy of the Mysore family was read aloud, and on its conclusion, when 
the young chuffs name and titles were recited, the building resounded with 
the shouts and applause of the people. The next step was to present him 
with a khilat of twenty-one trays of shawls, oloths, and jewellery on the part 
of the Viceroy, while the Rajbinder and high officials of the court come 
forward in turn, mode their obeisance, and tendered tbeir offerings; the 
Ceremony being terminated by a distribution of fans, bitfcl-nut, and garlands 
of flowers. During the whole time the little Raja behaved with the utmost 
decorum, neither allowing himself to be moved by the storm of bouquets 
nor by the vociferous adulations of the courtiere. In the afternoon lie-held 
a daikas on the great balcony fronting 1 the court-yard of the palace, having 
first walked round the throne, scattering at. its foot flowers in token of 
taking possession. On his ascending his seat he was again pelted with flowers 
by the bystanders, while a tumultuous shout of congratulation arose from 
the dense crowd below. To the latter great amusement was afforded by the 
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oombata of the jGttis or boxers, who wear on the right head a cosstus of bora 
with which they deni -oat most severe blows, had as wrestling is combined 
with the boxing, and their motto is * Spore not,* both the combatants are 
speedily covered with blood, which flows freely. The evening^ ceremony 
was concluded by fireworks, and the next day the young Raja had to 
undergo the fatigue of doing homage to the State elephant, cattle, and horsey 
this being an indispensable ceremony on ascending the tlifone. These 
animals are supposed tolhave certain auspicious marks, and a specimen of 
each must always'be present in the royal stables. Should any of them die 
snddeuly, tho Itnja cau only take oue meal a day till a successor is fonod< 
having all the lucky marks required by the Warhar.”—pp. 2015—207. 

The Seat of Government has been transferred to Bangalorei 
one of the healthiest spots in India; but the young Baja 
inhabits Mysore, the ancient capital of -the State. The un¬ 
popularity of the Mussulman rule may well be imagined when 
the enormous disproportion of tho Mahommedans to the Hindus 
is considered. Tho last census showed 3,839,679 Hindus and 
only 189,27$ professors'of Islamism. There are 12,623 Tains,* 
8,186 native Christians mostly Catholics, 4,151 Europeans, 
including soldiery, and 2,855 Eurasians. The native population 
as contrasted with the British is therefore 970 to 1. Well may 
it be said that our Empire in India depends more upon our 
moral infiu#nce than our physical power. The missionary 
influence? has been hitherto small. Mr. Bowring, whose means 
of information have been of the most extensive character, says, 
“The Indian mind is passing through a period of unbelief, 
despising secretly wbat it professes openly, but as for as ever 
from adopting Christianity in lieu of the old faith of the 
Hindus. The secular education taught in the Government 
schools seems but to have had the effect of sharpening their 
wits, and of supplying them with ready and derisive sarcasms 
on the religion of Europeans—and it need not be added that 
to introduce anything beyond secular education under Govern¬ 
ment authority would not only be an utter failure as a means 
of conversion, but perilous to British influence and to British 
xule. 

• The Tains are descendants of one of the aboriginal races, having a 
religion of their own. They are not well disposed towards the Brahmins, 
; and live for the most part in the least accessible regions of Mysore. 
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Mr. Bowing strongly advocates the employment of the- 
native races in official positions, and under his administration 
many were so engaged. He says, " There is much in the 
English' system of administration that is distasteful to the 
native mind; but it is probable that exception is taken, not so 
much to th^Taws administered as to the officers who administer 
them. Zt is true that the Indian Government has been accused 
of passing laws that are not needed, that little or no trouble 
has been taken to explain their purport before they were 
enacted, and that they are enforced with undue severity. But 
even admitting the cogency of these arguments, and the rigid 
nature of the English system of government, the sum total of 
them does not give So much umbrage as the incompetency of 
those who administer the laws. Imperfect knowledge of the 
vernacular dialects, and of the just principles of law, and want 
of an intuitive perception of native ideas and acquirements, 
are disadvantages which beset many English officials, and for 
which no ability or high moral qualities will mAe amende. 
It would seem that thirty or forty years ago Englishmen asso¬ 
ciated more freely with natives than is now the case, and knew 
more of their habits of thought; but in those days there wore 
fewer lawyers. Now more attention is paid to a legal training, 
but an intimate acquaintance with native prejudices is nearer 
than it used to be. A combined knowledge of the law, the 
languages, and the disposition of the people appear to be beyond 
the ken of all but a very limited number of Englishmen.”— 
pp. 211—213k 

These remarks from the pen of a shrewd observer, and one 
charged with high authority in our Indian administration, are 
pregnant with important suggestions, and while they point out 
prominent defects propose appropriate remedies. 
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chair close to her, and seizing and squeezing both my hands in 
hero said she was delighted to see me; and we had the following 
conversation:— 

“ Mrs B. * I hope you were not all much fatigued by yester¬ 
day’s ceremonies ?’ 

“2nd Queen (tears rolling down her fat cheeks). * My two 
eyes were not big enough to look at it all; but you must inter¬ 
cede that it may not be all show, but real.’ 

“ Mrs. B. * There is no further need of intercession. The 
boy is named, and the British Government will protect his rights.’ 

“ 3rd Queen. 'We are overcome with gratitude to Mr. B. 
We know that all the joy is owing to him.’ 

“Mrs. B. ‘I should like to see the mother of the young 
Bajah. • 

11 1st Queen. ‘ We will send for her.’ 

“ Then the second began talking to my husband in Canarese 
through the curtain, and in a few minutes in came the young 
Bajah and his mother, a very nice looking young woman, with 
splendid eyes like her son’s. She salaamed down to tho ground, 
and then, with all her heart in her eyes, she took up the little 
fellow and put him on my lap, saying, 1 1 give my child to you. 
He is not mine any longer, and you must protect hSm and inter¬ 
cede for him.’ Then women servants came in with a silver dish 
with a garland of flowers, which the child took and put round 
my neck, and then placed a rose in my hand, scented by him 
£rom a gold scent bottle with ottar. Finally he handed me a 
betel-nut, aB of which I of course accepted with a salaam. The 
little boy was superbly dressed, and had on such a necklace! 

“1st Queen. ' Do you admire the necklace ?’ 

“Blrs. B. 'It is most beautiful, hut the chillis far hand¬ 
somer than the jewels.’ 

“ At which pretty speech great satisfaction was evinced by all 
the ladies. * 

“ 3rd Queen. ' I see by your face that you love children. 
Have you any of your own ?’ 

“ Upon which an explanation followed of the loss of my baby. 

“2nd Queen. ‘ You have travelled a long way. Do yon 
like India ?’ 
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It is so rarely that we can obtain a glimpse into the 
interior of a royal household in India, that our readers will be 
interested in an account given by Mrs. Bowring of her visit to 
the Queens of Mysore, wh^n her husband went to the capital to 
recognize the authority of the young Bajah, who is now being 
educated by an English gentleman appointed by the British 
Government: 


“ We then went into the inner durbar room. In. the centre the 
ceiling was hung with long chains of coloured glass beads, and 
as the sun shone upon them the effect was very pretty. The 
doors were of massive silver, carved all over with hideous gods 
and goddesses. I wonder why the natives imagine their deities 
to be so very unpleasing in their appearance ? The silver doors 
were certainly very handsome, but Baptiste, with his plate 
powder, would have greatly improved them. The room was 
low, except in the centre, and full of portraits, some of which 
were dreadful daubs. The Eajah frequently slept in the passage, 
and was taken from it when dying, and carried down stairs and 
laid upon mother earth, as is their custom. The staircase led up 
to some nice snug sitting rooms. In the Bajah’s proper bedroom 
we were shown a pearl necklace composed of 2,400 pearls. 

“ We then went to another part of the palaoe to pay our 
visit to the queens. The gentlemen had to speak to them 
through a curtain, hut I was allowed to pass behind it with an 

interpreter, a Mrs.-. On going in I found all the six ladies 

seated on chairs. I salaamed to each and shook hands. A chair 
was then placed tor me before the first queen, and I was asked 
to sit down. 


“As to their costume, as they were in mourning no jewels 
weye wow, and all had plain clothes excepting the first queen, 
who had on a very magnificent green and gold shawl. She wa9 
a nice looking old lady, with refined features, and after shaking 
hands with me, rarely spoke during my visit. * Next to her sat * 
No. 2, a jolly, good natured, portly old lady, who talked all the 
time as fast as her tongue would go. She began by drawing my 
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“1st Queen. ‘We will show you our jewels.* Lady D. 
could not speak for looking at them. 

“2nd Queen. * You speak more kindly to us than any 
English lady we have* seen. We like you better than any one 
we have seen.’ 4 

“ But here a message came thafT had remained lotig enough 
and that I must come away, so I shook hands with them all, 
the second queen begging me to ask and to send them to 
Benares, that they might^finisli their religious duties for their 
husband’s soul. The little Bajah gave me his two hands, and 
conducted me out with astonishing self-possession and gravity. 

“ When I got out the gentlemen began laughing at me for 
staying so long, but I found they were, nevertheless,* all curiosity 
to know what the queens Were like, and what they had said. 

“ We next visited the library. The books are all written on 
palm leaves^* strung together, and compressed between wood, 
ivory, or silver plates. Poems and fairy tales comprise the 
literature of the couutry, and some of the books were illumi¬ 
nated. 

“Wo then visited the armoury, a most curious collection; 
but some of the weapons were terribly cruel, and made one 
shudder. We then passed into a great durbar room, full now of 
boxes of treasures. We had one box opened, and looked till we 
were tired at ladies’ clothes made of cloth of gold, worth 1,000 
rupees each. We saw shawls by the dozen, and our eyes ached 
with looking. Some of the boxes were marked outside with the 
name of the queen whose particular treasure they cdhtained.” 
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REVIEWS. 


“EASififeN Experiences,” by Lewis B. Bowring, C.I.S. 
H. L. King and Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Though the “Eastern experiences” of Mr. Bowring have a 
special reference to the provinces of Mysore and Coorg, where 
for many years he was “Chief Commissioner,” many of his 
observations refer to the whole of British India, of which he 
has information of the most reliable sort, he having been Lord 
Canning’s private secretary during tho whole term of his vice¬ 
regal rule. It is understood that Mr. Bowring is likely to 
publish a history of the administration of his super-ordinate, 
whose confidence he thoroughly possessed, and of whose Govern¬ 
ment he is quite competent to judge. The portion of the 
volume which has the most attractive novelty is that which is 
devoted to the province of Coorg,—a district little known, and 
hitherto very imperfectly described,—and yet it is “ the little 
hill province is one of tho most picturesque,” and its inhabi¬ 
tants are singularly “ gallant and loyal.” On three sides it 
is shut in by stupendous mountains, and on the fourth by an 
almost impenetrable bamboo jungl<\ If it bo happiness for a 
people to have no history that privilege belongs to the Coorgs, 
whose annals only go hack 250 years, The population in 1870 
was 112,95$, of whom only 29,586 a^re of the Kodagu race, 
73,638 Hindus, 7050 of the Aboriginal tribes, 98 Europeans, and 
the rest composed of Mahommodan, 5774; Tains, 224; Farsis, 
22; native Christians, 1017; and Eurasians, 490. IN revenues, 
mainly derived from the land, amounting to £59,446, cover the 
expenditure, which is £59,415,—iu this includes the military 
charges. Coffee is the principal produce. The wild highlands 
are inhabited by the worshippers of Siva, whoso omblomsi 
called the Litigdm, they all wear. The sacred stream of 
Kavai flows from the (Eving range. Romance has associated 
many a mystery tfith its wonderful waters, and indeed the 
passionate love of ‘ j water ” is an intelligible form of idolatry 
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in tropical lands. In 1839 the country was annexed, and its 
annexation has led to many improvements. Hyder Ali subdued 
the country and introduced something of his rude Muasalman 
civilization, and Tippu- Sahib was very unwilling to consent to 
its transfer to the East India Company, who allowed the native 
Bajah to rule. Then tyranny was intolerable, add in 1834 
the sister of the Bajah fled and sought protection from the 
British. Of foreigners the Coorgs knew nothing,—there being 
no instance of any one having quitted his native land. Many 
ancient monuments are found, but without inscriptions. They 
resent the interference of the Brahmin priests, and their 
devotions are mainly directed to a sylvan deity, Ayappa, to 
whom the priests are dedicated. The officials are. wretchedly 
paid, but are diligent and faithful. They are among the fairest 
races of India. Their amusements are dances and feats of 
strength. They have a. local idiom, the base of which is Oanarise 
Churna. Missionaries have scarcely made a convert among the 
aboriginal tribes. Those who profess Christianity are prin¬ 
cipally foreign settlers and their descendants.' Education has 
not progressed with the progress of material prosperity, yet 
there, as anywhere else, it is making its slow but silent way. 

• 

“ Journal of Travels in India,” by Ardaseer Framjee 
Moos.* (Third Notice.)—The opportunity so rarely occurs of 
ascertaining from themselves the real views of our Indian 
fellow-subjects respecting the British Government, that we 
again avail ourselves of the translated portions oflMr. Moos’s 
very interesting book, to obtain some information on the sub¬ 
ject from a Parsi writer. The following extract is instructive:— 

“ AN ACCOUNT OF A MASJID AT KALMANES-t 
“ OBOSS IGNORANCE OF THE NATIVES RESPECTING GOVERNMENT 

, * TOLERATION OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

“ On entering the masjid we noticed a marble tablet fixed on 
the gate, and inscribed in Persian characters, bearing date of the 
* I vol. 8vo. London : Messrs. Griffith «fc Farrar. 

+ An ancient town west of Bedar, and on the borders of Earnita and 
Maharishtrd, now in possession of the Nizam, and formerly d capital of seme 
of the Rfijput kings of the Chalukya dynasty. # . 
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year 1028 of the Hijiri era, corresponding to the year 1619 of 
the Christian era, of that of its construction. The open space 
in front of the masjid is adorned with pretty gardens well laid 
out, promenades, tanks and fountains encircled by beautiful seats 
of marble. The domes are likewise of elegajj^ construction, and. 
under them*is the place of worship. 

“ Opposite to it is another magnificent edifice containing the 
tomb of Nawab Imtiaj Dowlah, with those of his son and 
daughter-in-law on each side of it. These three tombs are con¬ 
structed of marble, and are of exquisite workmanship, and at 
^th<*aa tho Mohamadan residents offer flowers every Friday. 
Throughout the building tbe walls are so well polished that they 
appear as if they were made of marble and only finished yester¬ 
day. The pavement of the masjid is also entirely of marble, 
find serves to evince the well-known bigotry of the Mohamadans: 
flie images of Hindu gods, as well as slabs bearing religious 
inscriptions, have been removed from temples qnd used for 
pavement, so that the Mohamadan may for ever trample them 
under foot in walking over the pavement. We saw two tablets 
of this kind placed among the steps leading to the tombs. 
Tracings from them were taken on cloth by Dr. Bbau, who, 
though he could not then decipher the inscription, ^believed it to 
be in Hala Kanari characters. While the Doctor was so 
engaged, we employed ourselves in conversing on various 
matters, with the so-called “ fakoers ” who had assembled there, 
in the course of which we had the opportunity of correcting 
some errors^and misunderstandings into which they had fallen 
regarding the policy of the British Government in religious 
matters. They seemed strongly impressed with the belief that 
their rulers were now intent on making the people of this countiy 
converts to Christianity by all means in their power. Upon this 
we explained to them that there was no other government on 
earth which treated alien religions with so much consideration, 
and granted such entire toleration to the professors of each and 
all of them, in their various practices in accordance with the 
dictates of their individual &ith. When the British people had 
undergone so muclypersecution and made so many sacrifices /or 
the express purpose of obtaining absolute religious freedom, 
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through the Divine favour, bad Had their efforts^glfljr crowned . 
with success, could it be believed that the same people would use 
persecution against their own subjects ? IThe Christian mission¬ 
aries who are engaged’ in the work of proselytising natives are 
entirely unconnected. with Government. They co^te to this 
country of their own accord to expound and propagate 'i%M& 
religion, without either encouragement hr prohibition from thi 
Government. In the same manner, there is no prohibition on 
the part of the latter to teachers of any natife religion preaching 
to Englishmen in their own country, or even to on Englishman p 
joining it, if he were so disposed. 

“Hereupon one of them declared, in a vehement tone, ‘our 
information on this point is directly, at variance with your story, 
for we have proofs to say that several clergymen are in the 
immediate service of Government;* We at- once perceived 


and, thinkings it necessary not to let this misapprehension pass 
uncorrected, we explained to them how the case really was. 
We pointed out that the only clergymen receiving pay from 
Government were those employed in the army for instructing 
the English officers and soldiers in matters connected with their 
religion, and* for performing nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
among them; that they had nothing to do with anybody else ; 
that the native soldiers were as much at liberty to follow the 
dictates of their religion as the English soldiers; that the clergy¬ 
men attached to English regiments had no official authority to 
instruct a native soldier in the Christian religion, t bn{jL that if 
they nevertheless did so they would be tried in a court of law, 
and, if convicted, dismissed from the service, or, otherwise 
punished. All these stringent provisions are made by the 
English Government in order to protect their native subjects in 
the free exercise of their various religions. 

. * ** * * * * # * * ' /* • _ 

“ This explanation of ours produced, we observed, the desired 

effect on the minds Of the fakeors, for on their having satisfied 
themselves as to the fact of our being independent Parsee gentle¬ 
men, parsnip account, end quite unconnected 

' yrith Government, they began, 'to remark among themselves that; 
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under the circumstanoes, our statement could not but be regarded 
as true and disinterested, and admitted that, instead of recon¬ 
quering Hindustan, the mutineers only perpetrated shocking 
atrocities, and, haring eventually been Worsted in fight, were 
blown awa^f from guns. 

41 They now thought differently of ns from what they did on 
our first arrival, and began accordingly to treat us with courtesy. 
They even put themselves to some- trouble on our account, and 
fetcherf^water for us to wash our faces and hands with. Lastly, 
they became so obliging as to say that they would not object to 
our proceeding sow into the masjid with shoes on, if we liked. 
This, however, we declined to do, from motives of self-respect, 
saying that if they were forbidden to let people go into the 
masjid with their shoes on, we did* not think it right to do so, 
notwithstanding their permission. 

“ then took leave of the masjid and returned to the 
bustle of Khllianee. The chief portion of the population appeared 
to consist of Lingayats and Mohamadans. We should not, by 
the way, omit to mention that our friends the usurious Morwadis 
were not absent from this place. These fleecing money-lenders 
are to be seen everywhere, for we do not remember having 
visited a single village in which there was not atleast one Mar- 
wadi shop. In nooks and comers, and even in deserted villages, 
this grasping, greedy, usurer is sure to be seen, Bitting up, like 
a poverty-stricken man, in his wrotched shop.” 

In ouWnext extract we have a striking illustration of the 
great influence exercised by enlightened English gentlemen 
in friendly intercourse with Indian princes :— 

44 AS INTERVIEW WITH IIIS HIGHNESS THE RAJAH OF FEBER. 

“Early in the morning we sent a message to his HighneBS, 
expressing our desire to pay him our respects; the messenger 
returned with a reply that his ^gighness would be very glad to 
see us. The Bajah is named the Bajah of 4 Yanpati,' meaning 
the Bajah of Forest, from the circumstance of his being the 
owner of on extensive forest round the village where he resides. 
He is known by the name and title of his Highness Baja Bame- 
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ehwar Eao Beh&ri Bahadhur. He was attired iffflie dress of an 
English Oolonel when he received ns. He conversed with us in 
English, which he spoke with marked ease and fluency. Be 
talk* equally well in Urdu, not to speak of Telogn, which is his 
native tongue. There is yet something more to be said in regard 
to his linguistic knowledge. The flow of melodious ^Irds which 
the Bajah used in speaking the Urdu led our inend Mr. E. 
Behatsek to conclude that he ought to be able to talk in Persian* 
and so under that impression he communicated his conjecture to 
the Bajah in Persian itself. The Bajah answered in the e&v 
mative in the same language, adding that h&had a great predi¬ 
lection for the acquisition of different languages, and that he 
could speak as many as ten, including Arabic, Kanada, Sindhi, 
and Afghan. In order to fl keep up his practice, the Bajah has 
employed different persons knowing these languages, as soldiers 
and officers in his array. . Though a Hindu, he observes none of 
the prejudiced peculiar to that religion, against the absurdities of 
which he opbnly expressed himself. His reception of us was 
marked by all the courtesy and etiquette of an English gentle¬ 
man. After the usual civilities had been exchanged, he began 
to make many anxiors inquiries on points connected with our 
tour, and seined highly gratified ou discovering that we were 
the gentlemen whom he had felt a desire to see on learning, 
from newspapers and other sources, the fact of our having set 
out from Bombay on a tour through the country. After some 
conversation he asked us to take a cup of tea or coffee, which we 
gladly did, excopt our friend Dr. Bhau, whose declining greatly 
surprised the Bajah that such a sensible and erudite gentleman 
should cherish such puerile prejudices, adding that if gentlemen 
of Dr. Bhau’s generally advanced ideas and liberal education 
displayed such narrowness of mind and lack of moral courage 
to shake off openly prejudices like this, we should never expect 
to seethe people of Hindustan make any rapid strides in the 
onWard march of civilization, As for himself he further 
observed, mature reflection the subject had led him com¬ 
pletely to discard ill-founded bigotry, without involving his 
conversion from the Hindu faith. The Hindus of the present 
day, the Bajah continued, are as superstitious, timid, and 
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ignorant as those of farmer times were liberal, bold, warlike, 
and educated. The Bajah has thus not only broken through 
prejudices of long standing, but has also fearlessly made known 
3ns views to his subjects, who, however, it may be stated to his 
credit, are allowed to continue in the free exercise of their choice 
to act as tjjey may think proper according to individual belief. 
He entertlins a very high opinion of the British Government, 
and has for the most part introduced British laws and regulations 
into the districts subject to his control. We were informed by 
him that he had received his early training, as well as his political 
ant military education, at the hands of General Wahab V. 0. 
Sinclair. The Bajah is naturally of a brave and warlike dis¬ 
position, having on several occasions drawn his sword against 
the Nizam (of whom he was at one time fairly considered a 
rival); however, except in some solitary cases, he had to sustain 
heavy defeats. After we had drunk the coffee, we were taken 
into the divan-khana, where he showed increasjpg marks of 
familiarity. He made us presents of copies of hjs own photo¬ 
graph, and asked for ours, which we promised to send after our 
return to Bombay. We were next asked for our visiting cards, 
and, ascertaining our names and addresses, he entered them in 
his memorandum hook. He next showed us the likenesses of 
his mother, sister, and other members of tbe family, on whose 
education, we observed, be bestowed much attention,' in token of 
his avowed appreciation of the benefits accruing therefrom." 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Council, on January 
15, a grant of fifteen pounds was made to Babu Sasipada 
Baneijee for his industrial And night schools at Barahanagar. 

Mr. Ali’s lecture on the h^|ommedaiis of India has* been 
printed and is being widely circulated. The importance of 
the Mahommedan question can hardly be exceeded. 


aubowsmith, frintk 

*• 
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; The message 
5 : i m wt? mournful occasion 

u The Secretary of State to the Acting^overnor-General. 
u The Cfctteen has been deeply affected by the intelligence of 
the deplorable calamity which has s6 suddenly deprived aH 
classes of her subjects in India of the able, vigilant, and impartial 
rqle of one who so faithfully represented her as Yiceroyof her 


“ Her Majesty feels that she has indeed lost a devoted 
servant, and a loyal subject in whom she reposed, the fullest con¬ 
fidence. '• ». 

* Te lady May o the loss must be irreparable, and the Queen 
heartily sympathises with her under this terrible blow.” 


SIB SALAR JUNG. 

This distinguished man, who has liad committed to him 
Jiieat responsibility of the education of the young jfisem, 
and the present administration of his important territory, 
is not yet much known in England. The followingjaccount of 
kmfoy his countryman, Syed Abdoollab, will be endorsed by 
all who have the good fortune to know him. It is extracted 
frtuni the : February 27,1872:— 

u Amongst those who have distinguished themselves the 
foremost in India, in the cause of civilization and progress, is, 


G.C.SX, the Prime Minister of Hyderabad in theDeoean. jZiie. 
line of policy which his Excellency has uniformly pursued is 
admirably calculated to promote thejprosperity of the Decoan, 
and the happiness of its millions of inhabitants; and his conduct 
not only reflects the highest honour on his own character, but 
has imparted to the minds of Her Majesty’s 
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gangs of Arabs who at one time almost set at defiance 
•Ooveimnent of theBeecan. The known budnm^es tmd cnm^ 
nals who infested that kingdom have at last been 
respect the majesty of. the law. 1 The right man 
place ’ has been hie maxim i%all political and other 
and accordingly none but trustworthy persons|tave 
to £11 positions of responsibility. . The influence of 
parasites has, Under his Excellency’s government, 

He attends personally to every political, judicial, 
proceeding. At his public office, or at his own private residence, 
he is accessible to all, without distinction of rank or caste. No 
one goes from his presence with a complaint unheard, with a 
real grievance unredressed, while his gentle, y<$j|rjga, and 
impartial conduct invariably loaves a favourable impwfisidn^ven. 
upon the most nureasonable suitoT. He is not like many 
of the Indian nawabs and chieftains of whom we hear, and 
whom we, alhs! too often meet even in this metropolis, who are 
enervated bj^the influence of the zenanah, and reduced to mere 
automatons in the hands of designing and crafty courtiers. Sir 
Solar Jung has been able to ameliorate the condition of his co¬ 
religionists to a great extent by freeing them from the 
bigotry and superstition, and inducing them to follow tbe ex 
of their Hindu neighbours, and enter upon friendly intercourse 
with Christians. The barbarous system of exclusiveness through 
which his Excellency has thus succeeded iu breaking was in 
nowise warranted by the Mahonunedan scriptures themselves, 
for in the Koran ^chapter v. verse 7) a precept to fiteft contrary is 
distinctly laid down, in the following words; —‘ Thieday are ye 
allowed to eat such things as are good, and the food of those to 
whom the scriptures are given, viz., Jews or Christians.’ His 
Excellency has promoted and personally controls public education 
within the province, and has specially encouraged the study of 
medical and chirurgical scienoe. A most eminent and distin- 
L man, in the persfo of Dr. Jardiae Wyndow, 
beeh appointed to superintend tins branch, and he hasalreac|y 
ample justice to his task. In addition to this, numbers of 
ten have also attained great proficiency in 
t, or in therapeutical srienoe* The liberality which 
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ments which he has introduced into the administration of tha 
Hyderabad province, have also been the means of raising his 
^o$Uency , s reputation in the eyes of the princes and people of 
Xq|jip and hare given him an additional claim to the respect and 
qpprobation«f the English.” • 


The North of India has not yet contributed to our Journal* 
and we gladly copy from the Indu Prakash of Bombay, as 
inserted in the Indian Mirror of Calcutta, an account of a 
lecture delivered in Hindi to a large audience at the Prarthana 
Somaj by Babu Nobin Chunder Boy, of Lahore 

. “ Thr ee different dialects are current in the Punjab. Firstly, 
the Punjabi, which is the language of the masses and which is 
written in what are called Guruinukhi characters. Secondly* 
the Urdu,—the language of Government records and educational 
books in general. Thirdly, the Hindi, the language in use 
among the learned classes. The inhabitants of the province 
form three principal classes—Hindus, Mussulmans, and Sikhs, 
there being a mere BpTinMing of other races, such as Europeans 
and Parsees. The lecturer then dwelt upon some of the salient 


points of the social condition of the people, and gave his hearers 
some information of very great interest and value. Though the 
distinction of caste does prevail among the orthodox Hindus of 


the province, it does not obtain there in its integrity, as exhibited 
in Bengal, Bombay, or any other part of India. It seems, that 
whereas the rules of caste in the Punjab as elsewhere in this 
rouairy do prohibit indiscriminate intermarriages among the^ 
various castes of Hindus, thajy do not throw any bar in the way 
$ members of the several castes dining together. This is a 
jj|i^t remarkable fact, and one that ought to receive the finest 
attention of our orthodox brethren. One of our greatest soma! 
$ eetions, both hare and on the other side of the Ditch, seams, 
also jjfeSjjave. a very much slighter importance in these Northern 
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the impetus which has 

fo a r consid eration in Bengal has for the last year and. a 
making itself felt. The impact of Pandit Ishvar 
Txdyasagai^s movement, albeit its application 'is.-^fc a 
minuter portion of the community in the Punjab than elsewhere, 
has still been already brought to bear upon that portion. Of 
course, as might be expected, a certain amount of disrepute does 
attach to widow-marriages among the people of the Punjab also, 
and they express that sentiment in the name which they give to 
the ceTemony-~-chudd6r’‘daIna 1 the placing of the oA«i?J^r, meaning, 
as the lecturer pointed out, that the chmtder placed over the 
bridal pair at the time of the marriage conceal* under it the 
disesteem which attaches to the marriage. 

“ With respect to religion, India has been in the history of 
the world tlfe pioneer of noble ideas, till in the course of timei 
and of that* degeneration which is the besetting disease of 
systems which live for any length of time, the old ways came to 
be misunderstood, and men began to pay adoration to the work 
of their own hands. Three hundred years ago there appeared 
a man in theJPunjab who set his face against these corruption)!? 
—that man was Guru Nanak. Prom early life he was a man 
full of devotion and piuty, and a story is related of him, that 
once npon a time, having received a sum of money from his 
father with instructions, to make the best bargain with it, he 
wont to live with certain pious devotees, and spent t^e sum upon 
the expenses of their living and his own. On his return, when 
asked by his father what he had done of this money, he related 
to him this circumstance, on which the father contemptuously 
rated him for his folly- The result was that Nanak left his 
father’s roo£ and went about preaching monotheism in seyca &i 
parts of India. Nanak, however, did not secede so folflfOm 
the* established creed as to establish a distinct body of Non¬ 
conformists. That was done by Guru Govind Singh, who, con- 
raving that something more was necessary than had been done 
by Gurn Nanak, formed all the followers of the new doctrine 
separate fraternity by itself. Thi 

.; it reached its acme of strength in 
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.of the Punjab,’ and it is even now a 

“ The lecturer also alluded to two small sects which have 
sprung up in the country, the one the Ghilabdasi sect, which 
professes tcfcbe a Vedantic sect, but which has arrived at the 
cOndusionlh&t; there is no God. The othev sect is one founded 
by Bhai Bamsing, which has this in common with the brother* 
hood of 3freemasox$, that they call the males of their sect Bhais 
or brothers, and the females Bebe or sisters. They, however, 
commit the great mistake of proscribing all education—a point 
in their polity which, as the lecturer truly said, will make very 
much against them. Towards the close of the address the Babu 
complimented Bombay on the advance here observable with 
respect to the treatment of females.*- He said that the other 
parts of India might in this matter take a leaf out of our book, 
as we here do not adopt that policy of entire sectysion which 
marks the treatment of women in all other pgrts of this 
country, 

> “Having thus rapidly passed in review some of the more 
.important points in connexion with the social and religious state 
of the Punjab, the lecturer wound np with a wish that there 
should b© greater union and cooperation between* the several 
pnarts of this vast country, as each might learn something from 
the other. We cordially say amen to that. It is dear, as we 
have pointed out in these columns from time to time, that we 
Hindus do not know each other well enough yet It is of the 
last importance that the inhabitants of the several parts of the 
oountzy should be welded together so as to be better able to 
work in union. Some of the practices which, as the Babu told 
us, are mere matters of course in the eyes of a Hindu of the 
country of the Five Hirers, are acts of the highest impiety and 
defilement in the eyes of the Hindu domiciled on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. This is only one of the points, pad their 
is legion, in which we are ignorant of the ways of par 
If we are to be civilised, and this country to be 
one of the most important requisites .fbr such a- 
ocmsummation is greater intercommuidcation, 

" betw6ett ** differ6ut p 0 ^ 00 * 









REVIEWS. 


"The Mahommedans of India." A Lecture delivered to 
the “ London Association in Aid of Social Progress in India/* 
Syed Ameer Ali, M.A, LL.B., M.R.A.S., Student of the Inner 
Temple.—A brief account of this veiy able lecture has already - 
appeared in this Journal ;Ve would, however, strongly Tecom- 
mend a careful perusal pf it, in its complete form. We are 
much less acquainted with the Mahommedans of India than 
with the Hindus, and axe consequently liable to fall into 
errors which may unconsciously to ourselves wound the feel¬ 
ings of our Mahommedan fellow-subjects. “I earnestly 
pray you,” says* the lecturer, “ to deal with us more justly tod 
fairly for the’ future ; you can hardly imagine the jSain one 
reckless word spoken by Englishmen causes to that mass of * 
loyal men, whose staunch faithfulness has stood the test of 
more than a hundred years, nnd difficulties of no ordinary 


magnitude.” With respect to the position of wopen among 
the Mahommedans, Mr. Ali tells us that the ideas usually. 
received respecting their seclusion and depressed condition, 
are perfectly incorrect 

11 Women,” ho says, u among the Mahommedans possess- 
exactly ih% same privileges and rights as the men ; there is. no 
law of ♦coverture’ and ‘ merger ’ among them; marriage given 
no ri^bt to the man whioh it does not give to the womanu 

among the Mahommedans is essentially a civil 
and consent form the basis of a Mabomme- 
. in India some 
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remains the same. The man is 
. woman as his wife; he answersin 
, the woman is askedwh ether she accepts him as 
her husband; she answers “ Testhen follow the usual phrases 
about honour and love. A deed ifr drawn up by a qualified 
person in jfahommedan law and 


“In Upper India and Behar, and among the Hindustani 
Mahoznmedans in Bengal, men scarcely ever many under 
twenty, women never under fifteen or sixteen. But very often 
men are beyond thirty and women above twenty before they 
think of marriage. Among the Bengali! Mahommedans early 
marriages are rather frequent, in imitation of the Bengalli 


»> 



* * * * : * * . € * # 

; “The education of women is as obligatory upon Mahomme- 
* dans as that of men. And hence it is that from the time of 
Bazia Begum, the second Afighan King of Delhi, down to her 
Highness, Nawab Secundra Begum, of Bhopal, mid her noble 
and gifted daughter, there has been no lack of ladies of talent 
and acquirements.* 

“The machinery of female education among us is interesting 
in more respects than one. Among the better ^classes, it is 


customary to have one or two Aloes, or governesses, in the house. 

“ These jAtoos are invariably well-born, belonging to old 
decayed families, and obliged by circumstances to procure a live* 
Khood for themselvas by private teaching. They are, as a 
general rul% good Arabic mid Persian scholars. They not only 
teach daughters of the house, but dispense instruction to the 
girls of the neighbourhood gratia, and with the free permission 
of the mistress. In Upper India, the course of study includes 
higher branches of learning than in Behar and Upper Bengal ; 
in Arabio, I am informed, the ladies often going as far as the 
a profitless work on jurisprudence. But the general 
in Persian includes history, poetry, some ethical 
treatises, and a little Arithmetic^ and composition; in Arabic, 
grammar, reading, and construing partially the Koran. Ip 



. • « X&e daegbter of the Prophet wee one of the roost accomplished ladies 
- w«id has eeen. In India, the daughter of Shah Jaban andof Aurwn. 

Sdheir polit^ • : ‘{ 
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some plaoes the course goes beyond this ; mothers it falls 
sborfcof it . ; c\V W ;'%-ff 

...**33ie education ofthe poorer classes is always confined to 
reading a few chapters- of the Koran, joined to a little Urdu., 

“ Sewing, embroidery, and other brandies of nenllework, nze 
considered necessary aocompHshmente to a lady’s 
among the upper classes the daughters are, 
well-taught in these arts. Here, again, the 
neighbours receive the benefit of that charity which Islam inoul- 
cates among its professors, and learn as much of sewing and 
needlework as the cares of a poor household would allow. 

“In Upper India and in some parts of Behar, music and 

also singing are often taught; hut these are not considered so 

requisite as ladies’ accomplishments as in Europe. A. desire, 

however, for these ennobling arts is spreading rapidly among the 

Mahommedans. * 

* ■ ’ v .. 

“ Another jaeoessaiy point in a lady’s education is the Super¬ 
intendence of the kitchen. You will recall to mind the story effc 
the cream tarts in the ‘ Arabian Nights;’ the fair Indian 
descendants of those Arab ladies have not allowed the art of 
cookery to deteriorate.” 

English education, Mr. Ali tells us, has, with but few 
exceptions, made no way among his countrywomen. They 
have hot felt the want of it, and, therefore, do not desire *o 
obtain it. But the social intercourse with English ladies 
enjoyed by Mahommedan gentlemen who visit ogr country 
makes him and others desire that their ladies should acquire 
“ some of the language and literature of the^est” He also 
wishes that English ladies should visit Mahommedan ladies 
in a friendly easy manner 

“ CoiMrmhnet” he says, “at which English, 
and Hindu ladies could meet and exchange friendly 
would hot only bring the English and the Mahommedan together, ; ; 
but would remove the race-prejudice which the BengedH-Hindu 
often entertains towards the Mussulman; 

Men must- at present be exduded from suoih. comenazwids / 


this inay appear 
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sense of duty in the cause which their husbands, end fathers, and 
iro$hers profess to promote mil afford the motive; and some*. 
^mg -qf the charm of simplicity, combined with, frankness,, 
slight make the meetings not altoge&er'fedious and devoid of 




“Though there is no difficulty in English ladies visiting 
Mshommedan ladies, except such as exists on their own part, at 
first they will find it decidedly difficult to persuade our ladies to 
visit them. But better knowledge of each other would make them 
Ifeel sure that they will be secure from offensive intrusions during 
their calls. ; 

“ In this way, English ladies would do incalculable good, the 
beneficial effects of which will not remain oonfined to one class; 
it wiU gradully make its way from the upper to the lower strata, 
Whole mass of society will be vivified with new life.'’ 

are doubtless many English ladies iff India who 
show friendly courtesy to Mr. Ali's country- 
he appears to forget that there is an insuperable 
to that interchange of ideas which would be so 
3,—the want of a common language among ladies of 
races. Hindustani is not> as Is often imagined, a 
mj^fmnoa in India, and if it were, very few English ladies 
tow. it sufficiently well to express their ideas in it readily. 
Hence, if such visits were practicable, they would fail in their 




th our language, is also desired by Mr. Ali 
ieresk#^^® '^0UBtiBaed ; vBL their families, who 

mid sot on the Government pj&eiples of non-interfereiiw : v 
in religion and social customs ;--he is 

difficulties which lie in the 
esw|cniight bebotlfiahle 
fa can assure 



our part to cooperate, 
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“On THE PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF 
India" by Gopaul Chunder Boy, 2£sq., 5 
Reprinted from the 


J h*' 




This is a most learned 

fail to he interesting to all who desire to be 
with the history and present condition, of medical 
India. We extract one passage, which throws light on many 
points in the social customs of India 

“Although hygiene, or the principles of sanitation, hare ( 
of late come to he understood hy the medical profusion, a»4 
have received the attention it so worthily deserves, it has long 
been advocated in the Hindjisystem. To ward’off an attack of; 
a disease seems more conservative in its principles than to extm- 
gnash a flame when the conflagration is. at its height. With'., 
what knowledgefj&f sanitation the Hindus professed, timy l 
mixed up thrir religious rites, and they enforced the ol 
of them with*tfireats of penance. There cannot possibly 
jectured a more salutary injunction to the natives 
India them daily ablution of the body in a running stream; and 
do we not observe the same as consisting of a portion of the 
daily work of a Hindu forming the preliminary of lus divine 
Worship ? To secure the object in view, the waters of the Gangis: 
have been sanctified, and it is said that immersion of the body ia 
the holy river washes away the accumulated sins, so that the 
hop/fof salvation, if not the desire of cleanliness, may induce tho 
superstitious mass to try the benefit of a bath. Beef and pork 
form the forbidden dietaries of a Hindu; and whil4 we look on 
the one hand to the filthy habits of the latter $nimalin its firing 
and the various parasitic diseases that its meat creates, and 
ter to the great utility of the former in dc i6fltij i»a^ 

^ tillage of the ground, and aflbrding the 

nutritive regimen 
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. You can easily imagine ■what efifect such a change of 
acting on the simple belief of a prejudiced mind,will 
in the cure of otherwise unmanageable distempers. But 
with all this, the sanitary arrangement of. a native sick-room be¬ 
trays ignorance in fundamental principles of hygiene, and consti- 
tuteif the Conditions which surely thwart the natural process of 
recovery. If you are to put before a Hindu the alternative of 
poison or pure air, he will denounce them both as coming under 
the same category. You can hardly conceive a worse hot bed of 
diseases than the tainted atmosphere of a Hindu’s sick-room, 
with every chink or hole scrupulously blocked, and the doors and 
windows kept constantly fast; and although the custom is gradu¬ 
ally being abandoned, yet you often observe many a grand¬ 
mother, doting on her customs of foigl old times, defying the in¬ 
junctions of physicians for fear of letting in an evil spirit to visit 
her darling along with the wind. But the management of 
women after confinement in India forms the finishing stroke of 
absurdities and ignorance. The mind revolts to difell on such a 
tragic scene, which displays nothing more than brutal heartless¬ 
ness and want of sympathy of men towards their opposite sen. 
At a time when the violent struggles of nature reduce the 
strength to the lowest ebb, when the storms of, the pains of 
labour threaten to upset the feeble bark of humanity, when the 
continued agony longs for a cheering and consoling word from 
those that are near and dear unto her heart, at the critical 
moment when life seems to waver between the present , world 
and eternity imagine the condition of the mother and her state 
of mind when, put out in a wretched apartment in one corner of 
the house which is looked upon as profane and impure, sheas 
doomed to pass her days absolutely in the company of an igno¬ 
rant midwife for a fortnight, before she is considered accessible 
to the oompany of her relatives. Cut off from society, and even 
frdll tbe luxuries of life, it is a matter of surprise ,how. Hindu 
mothers do not often succumb to over-exhaustiouami despon¬ 
dency. I have put * this fact in a prominent light with the 
Earnest desire to have this mischievous system eradicated* .for I 
look for the day when, the spirit of ^nancipate of 
women will be directed to remedy this mQns^ousfewS, 
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M The contest which has been going on in 
the Btahmu Marriage Bill is one/' Miss 
“ which, deserves the attention of thoughtful 
and she has done good service by carefully collecting and 
arranging material which may enable those interested in 
watching an important movement to form some idea of its 
history and present position. We trust that the Bill now 
before the Indian Legislature will prove a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. Mr. Stephen's speech on the introduction 
of the Bill was a most effective recognition of the duty which 
the Indian Government owes to broad toleration, and a most 
vigorous emaciation of the rights which pertain to free 
thought in its highest sense. We subjoin one extract:— 

“ It appears to me (he says) impossible to draw any line 
between the Brahmo marriages and the marriages of native 
Christians before the year 1851. I cannot believe that Hindus 
who deserted Hinduism and adopted Christianity thereupon 
acquired a right to marry in a manner foreign to Hindu notions, 
whereas Hindus, who deserted Hinduism and did not adopt 
Christianity thereupon cams under a disability of contracting 
marriage on any terms whatever. The only possible way of justi¬ 
fying such an opinion would be by making in some f&m or other 
the assertion—which no doubt a great many people would like to 
make—' Christianity is true, and every other creed is false. There¬ 
fore, if a man . becomes a Christian, he shall be favoured in every 
possible way. If he continues to be a Hindu or a Mohammedan 
he shall be left alone. If he becomes an infidel, or sets mt&k 
religion fof hiraselfj he shall be afflioted by every sort of diiu&iUty 
which the law can impose.’ To express sock a principleolearlyia 
to refu te it. We have no right to legislate, and tiie courts have no 
right to decide, on the principle that any system of religions belief 

is either true or false. Our business is to do 


or 
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equal justice to all, independently of their comparative claims to 
troth. Every one who affirms the validity of native Christian 
marriages before 1851 most either admit the validity of the 
Brahmo marriages, or he most affirm that,Jby the law of British 
India, Christianity occupies, a peculiar and dominant position; that 
it constittfUes one of several castes, within the pale of any one of 
whioh are to be found law and civil rights, while for those who are 
outside of them all, no otvil rights are possible. This is a position 
in which, as it seems to me, no Christian can wish to see his 
religion placed. It would make it a party to a conspiracy to per* 
secute between foor or five dominant creeds, each denying the 
truth of all the rest, but all combining against those who deny the 
truth of them all.” 

Lord Mayo, in replying to the proposed relegation of the BiH 
to the limbo of local discussion, took oocasion to state in the most 
nmnistakeable terms the course his Government intends to take in 
the matter. He said: “ On the part of Government I must say 
that we are determined to carry out this principle, in this matter, 
and that we intend to relieve this or any other sect of our fellow- 
subjects from the manifest disability under which they labour. 
Other religions sects in India have been similarly relieved, and, no 
matter what reasons are brought to the contrary, cl am prepared 
here to say that this Government will never consent to continue a 
state of the law which has the effect of imposing a severe disability 
upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going possibly to the extent 
of making their wives concubines, their children bastards, and 
rendering the devolution of their property insecure. Therefore, as 
far as the principle is concerned, I may state the firm deter¬ 
mination of the Government to enforce it in this matter.” 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


BfilSTOL. 

A ladies’ sewing party in connection with the Bristol 
Branch of this Association has been organised at j it 

meets monthly at the houses of its members, when work is 
prepared as presents to Hindu ladies, and information is com¬ 
municated respecting the progress of female education in that 
country. Four meetings have taken place, which appear to 
have afforded Auch pleasure. 

A box is in # preparation to be sent to Madras* to the care 
of the Lady Superintendent of the Government Female 
Normal School Contributions are requested, which may be 
forwarded to Miss Carpenter, Red Lodge House, Bristol 


London. 

We are happy to announce that at the recent competitive 
examination for the Indian medical service the following 
gentlemen, Drs. Gopal Chunder Roy, J. B. Zoml, Rusic 
Lali-JDutt, G. R. Daplitary, and Banka Beliari Gupta passed, 
$nd will soon proceed to Netley for the completion of their 
professional studies for the military department, before po* 
ceeding to active duty in India. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 




“In Dacca exists a feithftd band of Brahmos practically true 


ions pioneers of 


of truth have 
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always evinced by their conduct a steady adherence to the funda¬ 
mental tenets of the Brahmo faith, anil while others have been 
gratified by occasional vociferations at public assemblies, mfjfe. 
0 bw endeavoured as far as it lay in their power to act upto 
them. Jn the matter of repudiation of ca&e, the first and the 
most esSiential duty enjoined by the catholicity of the religion 
and yet the most trying one, they have taken the initiative by 
Vllbsorpmating in their body and assooiating in their mess a 
person who Was a Mahommedan by parental ties. In the matter 
of female regeneration, they have demonstrated its necessity in 
jjhe path of reform by publicly praying with their life-mates in 
ttro House of God and inaugurating at Dacca a self-acting school 
■jpeennana instruction. In the most noblo work of mission, they 
pfere exhibited their love and unfeigned sympathy for the 
benighted mass of brethren in the country by going out at their 
own expense, when the annual recurrence of vacation relaxed 
them from the meaner pursuits of life, to diffuse the blessings of 
the kind Father’s special gift among his children in the villages, 
hyptfrocting their hearts to the beatific chorus of the slumherian. 
.A exemplary has been the noiseless career of the few faith- 
lllHK^ACca. It behoves others always to lendjthem a helping 
hand .”—Indian Mirror, Jan. 2nd 1872. 


liana 



wtions to the Association, anlicommunicationa for 
1, should be sent to the Secretary, Miss Carpenter, 
Honse, Bristol. 
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APRIL. 


It can scarcely be said that there is such a thing as a pu : 
opinion of Europe—nor yet of India ; a y,e t there, is f^ 
opinion in Europe, and also in India. ago at ^||p 

June Sir Bartle Frere made an address at the Society of Arias 
to enforce th$ importance of collecting the opinions prevalent 
in each park of India concerning public measures, and . to 
suggest an organization for the purpose. That he did not 
speak in vain-may be inferred from a short paragraph 
recently appeared as news of the day. On a discussion|HH^ 
Society of ijfs the opinion found approval, that wHBIP 
some popular representation in the government we casnot 
retain our Indian empire. 

In 1848 and the following years France astonished Europe 
by two revolutions. First, the Orleans dynasty was over¬ 
thrown, as the penalty of neglecting the piiblic^Opiiit^| of 
the great cities that an enlargement in the basis of the 
legislative assembly Was needed. Next, the Republican 
poRijg;ea|ablished by the successful revolutionists was v^i^y 
absorbed into the personal rule of the nominal 
Friiice Louis Napoleon ; wl% when his 
violently usurped a despotism, and 'dispmed^^j^^pBI 
by overwhelming military force. The most iearh^^^plh^ 
Orleanist ministers, commenting on the Mtcyn^hing event, 

E '..' 1 4: "It has come about through our forgetting the 

jpulation.” $ir Bartle Frere makes no sueh error: 
fttentiftn is to the Indian villages, ?j| 






of the natipk^ ikoiah association. prW-- 


m 
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i bis argument, be ibrth that 





canons must public opinion he in a 
races, languages, religion, laws, 
id carefully supports his jn^nent that it is ^npor^ifflt 
fbrtbe governors to know the mind of the governed by citing 
the authority of Malcolm, the Munros, the Elphiratopea, 
Metcalfe, Sir George Clerk of Umballa, and Sutherland, as 
old Indiansj Skinner, Outram, Edwards, and Charles Napier, 
Of recent memory. Although he is no longer an Indian 
official he writes under restraints which officialism induces; 
hence his complaint of the “ cynical tone ” in which " he is 
sorry to say he is frequently asked ” what is the use of caring 
for public opinion in India, must be interpreted veiy ener¬ 
getically We will remembpr how in 1857 and 1858 the 
[ articles of influential newspapers tried*to persuade 
that the natives of India act without motive; that 
it is as impossible to interpret as to predict their acts; that 
it is ridiculous to ascribe to them patriotism and to find in it 
any excuse for their siding with the great Mogul, or any 
reason why they should be acknowledged as belligerents when 
beUigerents they were. The same influences still exist, and 
are secretly powerful. They will bring ruin on our empire 
opposite councils prevail in the Queen’s Cabinet, 
l#7ft the Emperor Louis Napoleon, yielding to the: 
counsels of ministers and generals, forced a war upon Germany 
and lost his throne; when, if he had followed the wishes of 
the rural population, he would liave remained in peace. To 
the -violent disgust of that population Gambetta and the 
republicans persevered in war: the resentment of the rustics 
criishfed the repubKcan Communists, and at this moment 
thh rejmblie l^ery tinsfob^ 

-L—i,___• ±3. . 1 • • n . Vi : 1 -I 1. . 
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proposes that 

it nearly its itexists, should elect 

Council; His first aim is to introduce somewhat mete < 

• A * ■ . 

and of annual accounting to the public 
lg like ft budget and a 
and to deliver the districts from ''the 
external meddling which it is the tendency of our 
departmental centralization to foster,” The Vipa^ ^unCSa 
should he “ recognized and receive a status in our adminis* 
trative machinery. They should be elective bodies, as they 
nearly are now. The District Council would be chaiged with 
the care of roads, repaid of public buildings, maintenance 
of schools and police, with other duties. Sir Bartle would 
entrust the funds for these matters unreservedly to them, but 
he would al|o consult them on questions affecting the district, 
as to which they could not be allowed to take the initiative. 
Besides measures of general legislation, he names especially 
all re-settlement of land or revision of other sources of 
revenue. In the District Council he would place not only 
the members elected by the Village Councils, in numbers 
proportioned to the magnitude of the village, but also the 
smaller landed proprietors. The ordinary sessions of the 
District Council should be annual, but for special purposes 
special meetings might be summoned. The president should 
be bound to see that their proceedings were recorded, and a 
copy forwarded to superior authority, The larger munici¬ 
palities, excluding cities of the first class, would take rank 
as districts. ■ . 

. ^Again, the District Councils should elect representative 
to the Provincial Councils. In them would sit, 
elected members, all laiger landholders and * iiefs” all 
“ Collectors, magistrates, and political 
selected from the public woj 

deaud departments ”selected* we supple, by the Govern 
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Eveiy Provincial Council 

officer, and should as nearly as 
mm of like speech, and geographically .near. Each 
represent (to apeak of the Western 

tin three to five millions of people. 
iEj^inmal Councils,”says Sir Bartle, “I would cows^ imre- 
regarding the apportionment of all Imperial funds 
the province ; and I would adopt no great measure 
affecting the masses of the people until it had been thoroughly 
discussed in these assemblies. To them I would also entrust 
the selection of a limited number of representiv& to be 
siinm yfred -to the Local Legislative ^Council, where their func¬ 
tions Would be like those of the other members, not merely 
consultative or suggestive, but legislative.” * 

Sir Bartle adds what is, to us, the very inteftesting infor- 
jaation, that the Government “after very full experience of 
the unworkable nature of the centralized policy ” which we 
have hitherto attempted, is adopting a policy of " what is 
called decentralization ”: i.e., recognizing the "necessity of 
respecting the diversities of India. In this highly important 
and novel enterprize he believes that such Provincial Councils 
as he describes would give critical aid. 

To the ^pornful objections against representative^lnstitu’ 
tions drawn from the recent history of some of the English 
cronies, he replies that " representative government too fre¬ 
quently means simply putting into the hands of the multitude 
the means of governing tlie property which they do 

and the intelligence which they themselves ougb^to 
namely, when it "represents merely numbers” 
does not apply to the councils 
believes they would be in a 
in 

of Mia,;; ^hicb is accustomed to representation by 
recessions. 
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those Who imagine that the Indian people 
tude for political organization are simply i; 

As cine fact out of many, we may refer to the 
which they form voluntary societies. We happj 
under our hand a small tract printed in In 
establishment of a political society in Poona, to which all 
persons may have admission who ‘ hold powera ^ attorhey 
&om any class of the community,” ie., who repr^eht trades, 
castes, or professions. The object of the society is to canvas:;■ 
all bills of regulations and acts published in the & 

Gazette, and " all other matters connected with the 
weal.” The rules of the society are drawn up 
exactness and punctiliousness. 

We trust that the proposals of so experienced and 
guished a fban as Sir Bartle Frere, who has so widely 
possessed the confidence of our Indian fellow-subjects, will 
receive the most respectful and close consideration. To usi, 
who see India through the mists of a distant horizon, it 
seems that England has much benefit to impart to that great 
country in the matter of broad political principles; but that 
in the details of administration we are helplessly dependent 
on natives. A needy police wields the vast power of our 
Executive, and youthful foreigners on the judgmqpt-seat have 
to decide at once the facts and the law. If, in approaching 
the high duties W’hich under Divine Providence have fallen 
to us (for neither the English nation nor the Hon. East Ind& 
Company ever plannjfi conquest), we resolve that we 
govern India for the benefit and honour of India, it is 
that there is some way by which we shall win Indian patriot 
to loyalty, and make our union a source of mutual goo&-witl 
and mutual welfare, ■ Into such a course a Bartle Frerfe, a $ 
Chaifes IN^^jya^W Bentineh, and a hfetc«dfe 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


In the November of this Journal a brief sketch was given 
of the stJR of female education in the three chief Presidencies 
of India. Our readers are probably not aware how complete 
8'system of general education has been established by the 
British Government in that country, and we shall, tJ&refore, 
present some account of it derived from the last account 
received bom the Director of Public Education in the Madras 
Presidency, E. B. Powell, Esq., C.S.I. It will be satisfactory to 
obsmve not only the increased demand for education, but stall 
more the increase of voluntary effort to obtain it. The 
Government not only itself establishes schools wherever an 
apparent need for them exists, but gives liberal grants to all 
established by voluntary effort, whether Hindtf Schools or 
hlissionary Schools. Formerly these •were aided by a payment 
of a proportion of the salaries of teachers ;*at present pay* 
Agents by results is being substituled with much success. 
Mr. Powell ogives the following general statement:— . 

‘•Qa.the 31st March. .1869, the total number of oollegee end 
schools connected with the Educational Department was 2,421, 
with an attendance of 86,982 pupils \ and, on the 31st of March, 
1870, there were 3,134 institutions, aU^pkJ by 106,465 scholars 
Thus, during the year 1869-70, the number of schools increased by 
713, and that of pupils by 18,473. The advance ^longp entirely 
tp private schools, and mainly to such of them as work under the 









flatly, the attendance at each institutions being 
20,575for the previous year. These schools are being h 
wltlia view of their sectmng Results Grant*" i v i 




The condition of female education is very 
chiefly due in this Presidency to Missionary eflbri^bon<?e the 
large number of girls who study English:— > ' l 

w On the 31st March, 1870, the total number of gi^tt schools 
connected with the department was 9,421, while the number was 
6,009 at the dose of the year 1868*09. Of the 9,421 girls, 6$16 
Were in 189 girls’ schools, including sixty in the barah TnokerV 
Female Training Institution at Palamcottah ; 1,976 attended. 278 
mixed schools; other than ordinary village schools:; were 

Under instruction in village schools. English was studied by 


2,652, Tamil by 0,236, Telugu hy 1,269, Malayalum by 647, 
C&narese by 240, aud Tulu by 97 girls. Among the districts, 
Madras takes the lead with 3,440 girls; Tianevclly comes next 
with 2,817 ; Malabar shows 1,095; Tanjore, 689; Nellore, 316; 
and the others afford descending numbers till, omitting Ganjam, 
for which no girl is returned as under instruction, the Kisina 
district stands at the bottom of the scale with eighteen girls. It 
may be remarked that 281 of the schools attended hy girls were 
aided under the ordinary Salary Grant Buies; 221 worked under 
the Results’ system; aud 69 received no aid. It is satisfactory to 
find that, in several cases, the higher rates of grants allowed far 
girls under the system of payment for results are ingoing village 
masters to secure the attendance of girls at their schools. No 
doubt in most instances extremely little instruction is received by 
the girls ; hut the circumstance shows that the prejudice against 
female education is bei^ gradually overcome in the lower rauht 
of the Hindu community, as it as undoubtedly losing its strength 
in the I s gjier ranks'owing to their increasing ealightenmeut.” i • 
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fealeu and 60females were under training. Theresolts j^ 

5<ii ged^e schoolmasters, and two, 3rd grade sdioolmistresses. 

H. Bowers, Esq., Inspector of Schools, coa« 
fmlowing very interesting acoount of the progress of 
female education under the patronage of native gentlemen of 
i$iik wWtanee 

• " In Im division besides a few Girls’ Schools, not under inspec¬ 
tion, maintained here and there by missionary agents almost 
exclusively for children of the lowest classes, there are five schools 
for the education of respectable Hindu or Mahommedan females. 
That at Vizianagram is supported a| the solo expense of the 
Maharajah OfVizianagram, and is attended solely by Brahmin 
andChatriya girls, who, are boarded at the Maharajah’s expense, 
The ; prejudices of the latter class prevent freedom of Access to the 
s&pol.. The Deputy Inspector, at the invitation oftlfe Maharajah, 
has visited the school once or twice. It is conducted by the sisters 
of Saint Joseph’s Convent. The monthly expenditure, I believe, 
is little under rupees 1,000. The two schools at Yizagapatam are 
maintained by the wife of G L. Narasinga Row Ga,ru, a wealthy 
proprietor in this district, The Girls’ School I have visited two or 
three times; the Adult School, being intended exclusively for 
married women, is closed to all male visitors. In the girls' school 
there is an average attendance of from 100 to 120 daily. Six 
girls in the highest class are able to read the English primer, the 
$Mugu third nook, to write pretty well from dictation, and to work 
may sums in the simple rules, besides knowing a little elementary 
geography. They are also taught plain and fancy needle-work. 
The course is much the same for the married women. I have mem 
specimens of their work, and have seen their oopy books, and 
thought both very good. The daily attendance in the adult school 
is from sixteen to twenty,. The education in both schools is in the 
loads of the nuns of the Roman Catholic Mission, assisted by a 
Munshi, to whom great oredit is due for the amouui:pf 


EPIJCAIION 


the more gratifying. At Cocanada 



been started by the 


Collector, and is 




scription. At the time of my visit it bad 
of whom, forming the highest eU#s oould read the 
bool* knew the multiplication tables, ami could write 
The girls are also taught m edle-work by an East Indian niutnis. 
The Rajahmundry school is supported by the Hl >*a|||y of the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, at a monthly... expense of about 
rupees 250, with rupees 500 annually to be laid out 
of cloths for the scholars. At my visit to this school in 
last, I thought that considerable improvement had taken 
the school The girls Been^d to take interest in 
many showed sharpness, and them was much le*8 awkward 
ness. The attendance also was better, and the school in beAer 
Order. I foufid 110 present out of a roll number of 120. The 
highest class consisted of sixteen girls, who read the Telugu second 
book aud Kitisangraham, wrote fairly from dictation, and had a 
few notions about the geography of Hindustan. In the school, 
were altogether five teachers, besides a writing master and two 
East Indian mistresses to teach sewing. The Maharajah also 
maintains a dresser to attend girls when any of them fall sick. 
The school building is in an inconvenient part of the town, but is 
well supplied with maps aud school furniture. I estimate that 
there are altogether: 

in all these schools daily ; the great majority, 
yoong children, lemming the alphabet.” 

Hie introduction of the 

into these schools, and indeed, universally in India for fk» 

value. 



classes, would he of the 

of the Second Division, Heniy Forthay, Esq., M»A., 
the following important remarks For years toeeme,“i 
says, "the great majority of the girls in a Hindu school vnlT 
he SIttle fcuaf than heginnets.” This itlit 
JBiiBju;'' 7 & 

state of female 
at in ever 
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|pl|%e97 x^i]4 the ability to readhei* own language with so 
Uaaethat she will resort toreadingas a pleasure, and with so : 

she can 

* n telligenco * & characteristic of the 

result be attained. The method 
Ihelieveto he the. most successful is that which combines what 
stay be called object-lesson* teaching—-questioning of thesimjjfeSt 
kind on i|» things with which the child is familiarly acquainted 
with—the reading ' of the words, describing the same things. 
With teaching of this kind from the very beginning, it would ,bo 
an impossibility that children in a 4th, a 3rd, or oven a 2nd daas 
should * understand scarcely anything of what they had learnt.* 
This teaching is not easy ; it is, in fact, more difficult than any 
Other ; yet it is- required in our girls’ schools if anything like pro¬ 
gress is to ho made; and, therefore, it is that I differ entirely in 
opinion fgpqi those school managers who think owyjieachors fit to 
take the lower classes in girls’ schools. There is a vast difference 
between knowing the alphabet and being able to teach it; and this 
difference is ignored when, as is too often the case, a teacher is set 
to teach it who has very little further qualification for the arduous, 
task than such an acquaintance.” 

The improvement of the actual condition of female educa¬ 
tion, is then, of the first importance. It is to be hoped that the 
Government Female formal School in Madras, which is under 
tire care of *an accomplished and able lady superintendent, is 
proparing the way for a higher standard of female education. 
This institution was much benefitted by the sympathy 
afforded by Lady Napier whose influence, as lady of the 
Governor of the Presidency, has been very valuable during the 
tax yeara of their residence at Madras. She leaves her name 
associated with a superior girls’ school at Tanjore; mthiglOO 
high caste girls, 12 of them Brahminees, are under the care of 
an English lady, who as lady superintendent and head 
schoolmistress, has won the affections of^both children and 


< ;» What are 



meant by “ object-lessons,* sti 
means to be avoided. ' #'■' 


of names of 
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pittentss, Wfi jaunt not close ! Wfaaf ■:. # 

elaborate .volume without a raentionof the School 

‘ w ^o Schoolof Arts waa conduct^ in the usaal mMj^r <^Bii^|; 
thepasfc year. The following is an extract from a refKmtapMy^‘ 
school furnished under Government Order, Ho. 

February hut, and in compliance with instructions conveyed i*$a\ 
despatch of the 14th December, 1869, from the Secretary ofState 
forlndia,' v " ' : ... 

* ‘The School of Arts, under the management of Doctor A* 
Hunter, to whom it owes its original establishment, has been In: 
operation during the whole period to he reported upon, and may he 
regarded, as in some measure, the parent of several othe^sohook of 
the same nature. It is divided into two departments, the artistic 
and the industrial; the former affords instruction m variemr 
descriptions o& drawing, in engraving on wood and'OS copper, in 
etching, in painting from blocks and from plates, and hi photo-* 
graphy; in the industrial department are taught modelling, taking 
casts in plaster, making terra cotta vases, bricks, fire-brick^ and 
water-pipes, and the manufacture of more delicate descriptions of 
potfceiy. Car^entty, joinery, and blacksmith’s work have also 
engaged attention to some small extent. 

“ ‘ Beside the ordinary work of the school, the Superintendent 
has undertaken various other duties, such as the collection and 
examination of different mineral and vegetable products, and the 
taking of photographs of interesting Hindu temples and other 
buildings. Doctor Hunter has also lent assistance to nftive princes 
and others desirous of establishing schools of art, both by pointing 
out the measures which should be adopted, and by sending to the 
new schools young men trained under him at Madras.’ ” 
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REVIEWS. 


. ■ : l? TfiElttAaoMMEDANS or India” a Lecture by St!© AScEEJt 
Ail, M.A, LL.B., M.LA.S. 

We have twice alluded to the comprehensive lecture of 
Syed Ameer Ali on the Mahommedans of India, yet feel that 
wb have left one side of his subject untouched. An Indian 
Mussulman who speaks and writes English with fluency and 
correctness, who has a mind to grasp a large and various topic, 
and will amiably enter into our social life, and argue with us 
on matters of public interest, is a new and welcome pheno¬ 
menon. We wish to hear Syed Ameer Ali's voice more than 
once. But because WW highly esteem liis indigence and 
amiableness, it becomes the more important to point out 
distinctly where he fails to convince us,*—where we think he 
is carried on a current of illusion, and indulges aspirations 
which tend to bring back upon us the calamities^ the past,— 
national misunderstandings, which issue in enmities and war. 

Among rude tribes of men mere difference of language 
suffices to make war seem their natural normal relation, and 
peace the exceptional state depending on come truce or treaty. 
3b the old Greeks, even vhen the intellect of a few had 
reached a cultivation which we still admire, a foreigner was a 
barbarian, and a barbarian a natural enemy. Diversity of 
tongue is still a formidable obstacle to mutual esteem, and is 
heightened by diversity of religion and of manners, 
cannot ask any people to give up their mother tongue; 

Is, all the world over, thought reasonable by governors to 
expect the governed to learn the imperial language. How 
Indeed else can the latter he admitted into the admiaistraridn, 
or at all put on that equality with the ascendant race 
those In ascendancy themselves desire? Syed Ameer 





does hot 



by their little seal to become masters of 
But this is not all. In common with Roman 
narrow-minded Protestants, he finds in 



.. 

excuse or a necessity for sectarian education. One - 



from him will shop all that we mean. He says, p. ?; *51$i 
Mussulman has hitherto abstained from sending his 
to institutions [i.c. to English public 
mg to him, they not only are exposed to the 
atmosphere of polyiheistical youths, but are also likely to 
succumb to the insinuating influences of the rival creeds* 
The English Government in India is most rigid in forbidding 
any definite theology to be taught in ti|j| schools; accordingly 
our little society makes the principle fundamental to its own 
action towards India. It is almost absurd for Islam, the 
superior creed, to dread the contact of Polytheism, even if it 
could be imagined that Hindu youths had a proselyting 
spirit Such a claim of isolation builds up a wall of partition 
between religions, and binders common nationality. Why 
not equally object to sitting in a Council or a Parliament with 
polytheists ? ... 

The Indian Government has, indeed, equally* with the 
Home Government in England, by their “grants in aid” to 
voluntary schools, incurred the displeasure of those who 
sectarianism. In England it is in many quarters 
condemned, as a covert endowing of sects with 
money. But it is not so intended. It has resulted sii 
feu their desire to encourage education. 

W© cannot help looking on this matter gravely, 
tta efforts made by Catholics, with 
evil in Ireland, to isolate the edueaiiqh ^ 

rat 

' in»Turitey in the 
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coia^e of last fifteen of French liasy 

been pfimth^y ^ and(as Mr/ Palgrate ass^te) 

"otily the Tu rkish, Arabic, Mid Persian languages cultivated* 
wftb grammar and logic in accordance. The literature is 
so«rtaicted* to authors who treat of Mahommedan history, insti¬ 
tutions, and laws ; to the physics .of Kazweenee and the 
geography of Masa’oodee.” In consequence the children of 
Christian parents are almost everywhere -Withdrawn feom the 
schools. Such isolation of mind prepares a future as mournful 
as the past, in which, instead of that universal good will to 
Which all good men aspire, theological wars shall again he 
possible and threatening. • v 

We need hardly 1 remind so accomplished a man as Syed 
Ameer Ali, that in such unhappy collisions thgse who culti¬ 
vate backward and effete science have little reason to expect 
success, Modern Avar has its sinews in workshops, and in 
other development of mechanical and chemical art. But we 
rather begin to look at the matter from a less painful side. 
Three and four centuries back all Europe had to go to school 
under Greek and Roman masters. No literature in the world 
could at that time compare to the Latin and the Greek. We 
were not deterred by its polytheism, but made it the basis of 
our ordinqjy culture in every region of Christendom. Some 
think that this had an evil side; but certainly it had no 
tendency to make us polytheists. A literature has gradually 
arisen in Europe,—especially in Germany, France, and Eng¬ 
land,—far superior to the Greek and Roman, classics ; and 
how the regions which lie beyond Europe have to Study 
European literature, as we studied Greek and Latin* if they 
would carry forward the cultivation of the human race. To 
the Turks we should not dare to say what E^pean tongue 
hught to select by preference: but to the Mahommedana 
India we cannot be wrong in saying, 1 
literature, it ought to be En; 
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their ladies ought to learn to talk English, if they desire 
social intercourse with our ladies; who now, it they try to 
learn a native tongue, have to pick it up from their servants 
at from other uneducated people; aud are constantly embsSt- 
rasaed by removal from one district of India to ancftbexv - 
The wrongs committed by our Government in special 
instances upon funds destined for Mahommedan eduoation, 
have been to all Englishmen, we think, a painful discovery. 
We have no defence for such conduct, and hope that full 
redress will be given; but no argument for Mussulman 
isolation of mind can justly be founded upon our past mistakes 
or injustice. *> , 


“Why w&s Loud Mayo Assassinated?” the question 
considered, !$■ Jam us Wilson, Editor of the Indian Daily 
News. London : llidgeway. This is the title of a pamphlet 
which certainly should receive the serious consideration of 
our legislators. It deserves attention from the opportunities 
possessed by 6ie writer both through the native press and by 
personal investigation of ascertaining the truth of his state¬ 
ments. The quotations on the title page suggest the drift 
of the pamphlet:— 

“ Lord Mayo’s four years’ administration has found fewer 
hostile critics than almost any other Indian administration on 
record.”— Morning Post, February 13th, 1872. 

“ Last year the property was sold. This year will wives and 
children and themselves be sold ? Alas! whose is the kingdom ? 
To whom are we to make known our oomplaints ?”—,Nntits 
Peyser, Grambarta Probuthkihi. . 

“ Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North 
Western Provinces, 1 may say without hesitation, that in the 
course Of a long service in India, he has never witnessed any¬ 
thing approaching the discontent created by the Income-tax 
during thelaat two years.' ” f 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

POOHA 

* Me. Mahadeo Moreahwar Kunte B. A*., Aoting Head Master 
of tile Pon|s High School, delivered a lecture on Saturday evening 
last in th6 Mission Institution, Adit war Pelt, on Aryan Bfttion- 
jjfcftn. From the fame of the lecturer and from the nature of the 
^ subject, we expected an interesting lectuie We are able to say, 
however, that the lecture was far above all our expectations. It 
occupied an hour and a half, during the whole of which time the 
KefllNicer, with a marvellous rapidity of thought and fluency of ex- 
pnfeion went over a wide field of knowledge, producing therefrom 
the richest stores of that which was most valuable and interesting 
as materials for reflection, and sustaining the unflagging attention 

« exeat of his hearers notwit) standing the intense heat of the 
wded hall. The lecturer lmd nothiug wi Itten, but spoke oat 
ich treasure of hu undeistanding; and was eloquent through* 
out. He divided his subject into thiee heads*: animal rationalism, 
intellectual rationalism, and spiritual rationalism. Tie traced the 
history of the development and prevalence of these ph&es of rational¬ 
ism, and gave abundant illustrations, drawn from the Big Ved and 
other ancient Sanscrit writings, of their characteristic distinctions 
and operations. Tho lecturer was most happy and instructive in 
his treatment of the first two heads of his subject—animal and 
intellectual rationalism. We should havo prefer* ed the single 


term psychic, as comprehending all that was said under those two 
heads ; inasmuch as rationalism is confined to those who make the 
go^l their highest reference and who are therefore “ psychic men 
not having spit it.” The spirit, which is the highest and distinctive 
part of the tripartite being, man, is, in the psychic man, who alone 
is the rationalistic man, so crushed down and subordinated to the 
animal soul that it is in absolute abeyance in all snch men, and is 
as though it were not. It cannot, therefore, but lead to confusion 
to speak of spiritual rationalism; almost as much so, indeed, as to 
speak of fleshly rationalism ; for the spirit has as little to do with 
rationalism at the body. It is “the psychic man not having 
spirit" who is the rationalistic man. On the whole we have 
listened to an abler lecture for many a day. It was surprising 
how the lecturer could go on for an hour and a half tajridJy and 
unflsggingly when the heat of the place was almost as suffocating 
as that ofaa Black Hols.** 


Calcutta* , .4 
Indian mail brought new# af 
eijee with his wife * * 
near Cal 
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W Ikiha.—A n address in 

in Aid of Social 

in India was delivered last night, before a numerous audience* lit 
the lecture theatre of the Philosophical Hall. The speaker Was 
Syed Ameer All Khan, M.A., LL.D., and the subject, M Mahom- 
medans in India. 4 *—Hie Chairman (Mr. Wm. Ferguson) state# 
that one object of that association was to obtain authentio . Mfiii^ 
xnation regarding the Vast population in India, amongst whom, 
movements in favour of social improvement had been going on for 
some time past. These movements extended not only to thp 


—one-fifth of the population, of the Indian empire, and it was * 
shame that tb^ inhabitants of England knew so little of their 
Hahommedan fqHow-subjects. In the lecturer they were fortunate 
in having a gentleman op position and culture who, from ,.hia own 
knowledge and experience, was able to give them tin? infor¬ 
mation. This was the only object of arran^ng for Ihe deKvoty of 
the lecture, and it was not to be understood that their ftmxam 
indicated approval of all the views that might be expressed.—The 
Bev. J. B. Curpdhter remarked that this w*b the first lecture givetp 
under the auspices of the Leeds branch, and briefly directed atten¬ 
tion to the objects tbe association bad in view. What they desired 
first of all was to create a public opinion in this country m favour 
at impliving the social condition of India. He believed that this 
was the first time that a lineal descendant of the Prophet Mahomet 
had visited Leeds, and he might say that in the aesth of Lord 
Mayo the lecturer deplored, not only the loss of a personal friend 
from whom he had received much kindness, hut of a ruler who by 
his wisdom in administration had reconciled to a great extent oon- 
parties, and had shown equal justice to both Mahommedans 
T |ndoo«.—Syed Ameer Ali Khan began his address by re- 
f thot great misapprehension prevail*;! in England and 
throughout t$e West respecting the Mahommedans, after which he 
jgave A s ketch of the early history of India. In thecouxasof 
his able andeloq^taddraiB,the lwtarerjwintedci^yr^ ^ 
considered. to be the principal requirements of the M p i |i 
portmuJqPt^ especially advocatedtbe gne^bg of 

iooalmatters 
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▼hbm no one understood bettor^. The warm unflagging 
Xetd Mayo bad taken in India Ipd endeared him to all, and the 
band of a savage borderer wbojiL tfie British government, in a 
pient of culpable neglience, hH^saved from the d<iom h^ichly 
^ '* had struck d-»wn the nobXnt chief that England ever cent 
s0ht her in India.—Several questions put to hint by Aid. 
mm r Mr. Franck, and other gentlemen having been replied to, 
a Vote of thanks eras passed to the lecturer, on the motion of Mr. 
George Thompson, seconded by the Rev. J. W. Butcher. 

■ London. .. 

On Wednesday evening, the 27th Marcia Sripad Babaji 
Th&kur, Esq., of Bombay, delivered a lecture on the manners 
and;Customs of the Hindus, at the rooms of the Social Science 
jgjhnfction, ! Adam Street, Adelpbii. W, M. Torrens, Esq., M.P. 
for Finsbury, and author of “ Our Empire in Asia: how we 
came by it,” recently published, presided. The attendance was 
though the evening was rainy. The lecturer dwelt 
the institutions of caste, of idolatoryjiaud of early 
marriage, comparing their social results wiw usages and 
institutions he found in England. The condition of women 
he described as degrading, and recommended education with¬ 
out regard to religious distinctions as the best remedy for 
many of the evils of India. The subjects of the lecture were 
discussed by Mr. Addyes Scott, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, and Mr. 
Deshmukb, and concluded by an interesting address from the 
Chairman. A vote of thanks $was very cordially given to 
Mr. Th&kur for his able paper, and also to Mr. Tonitos for 
kindly presiding. It was announced that the annual meeting 
jrould bspield on the 10th Apftl, at 9 Conduit Street, EegerSt 
Kit ; and that a conversajione would be given on the 
Occasion by the ladies of the Association. 

Bristol. 

A box is in preparation to be sent this m<Si& to f&e 
Madras Female Normal School. Contributions * **^-*-^- * 
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FEMALE ^PO§t^j0m INDIA J 
* Sind, a 



THE report of the Directors of Public Education in Madras 
from which extracts were made in the March number, showed 
great progress in that presidency, in the general accsptnmte^ 
the idea Chat girls should be educated. This 
traceable to missionary effort. Considerable aid 
by the Government both to these schools and to others unde 1 
native management. The present condition of female edu¬ 
cation in Madras is the result of a long period of earnest 
persevering effort. We shall now turn to the opposite side of 
the Empire, and watch the progress of the movement in a 
district which is remote from the great centres of government 
and civilization, but where English education, introduced 
among intelligent native gentlemen, is itself the spring whenfg 
arises* an effort to improve the condition of the ladies. Sind 
is included in the educational department of the 
Presidency, in which Oeiaii^iiOt aid hna net 
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| in fhe^wor&Qf female education in, India, the following brief 
g fowwftve of the movement in Sind will be interesting and 
j| suggestive. It is from the pen of Ml^lfaanyan Juggannath, 
g the tleputy Educational Inspector:— * 

** When Sis movement of female education in this country 
% *** ®®t on foot about four fears ago, it was a most hazardous 
;: task to make the people understand the motives of Government 
in establishing schools to/ the education of girls. We have had 
to fight not moiely against igngranoe, hut against social pre¬ 
judices—preju dices vhich, through the long t'entories of the 
unenlightened Mahommedan rule have been so deeply embedded 
in the hearts of tho people, that even reHpn could hardly prevail 
over them. , ^ 

u In Sind the zenana system—under which females, and even 
^little giila are not permitted to appear before male chambers of 
' the community—was the greatest difficulty in our way. It was 
evident t at ii the htess<ng of knowledge woro to bo disseminated 
among women, tho only way to roach them was the employment 
of teachers of .their own sex. 

“But in the midst of social prejudices engend e 7gd by the 
existence of the zenana system during past centuries, it was 
impossible to procure the services of any well-educated ladies 
fit to be erpi^y-d aa. teachers of girls’ schools. A fen widows 
who had lckrat to read sono religious hooks and could write a 
little were alone hm amorg tho whole female population, but 
it was not without difficulty that tin y could be prevailed upon to 
accept Government ^grviee, and ill-educated and unfit as they 
were for the post they were asked to fill, it was only after 
offering salaries whiph must be regarded as handsome to com¬ 
mence with, and after promises of reward in future were held 
out, that they were induced to serve as schoolmistresses. , 
“Convinced as I was of the unfitness of the*women we 
employed as teachers, and knowing how essential it was to 
'jmprove^am, I proposed about Aiwo years ago the plan of 
two inspecting masters for Hindu and Hahommefan 
girls' |<&ools separately. This plan having met with the then 
Educational Inspector’s approval, two tolerably educated old. 
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in the zenana families, Ware appointed to itm 
43$ instruct the scho^aistreeses is lb 1 

“ These men, one of whom died a 
to the best of their abilities, bat their 
productive of, any great success: No dbubt 
improvement in the qualifications *bf the 
can now read better and write better, and can do 
the first four simple rules. But as these 
of the very objects of education, it is i 
any real and lasting good can attend there labours. It must be 
evident to all that the agency of those, whose mindi and focal- 
ties have never receiv^-early culture, and who cannot form a 
conception of what a good school* ought to be, 
depended upon for the, amelioration of the social 
women igt India. It is not sufficient t* be able to teach little 
girls to lead one or two books, or to Write a few simple words, 
or do easy sums in addition and subtraction, or^enin the 
next two higher rules. 

* * The inspecting masters being old and not regularly trained 
men> Wep fot far superior to the schoolmistresses whom they' 
ware appointed to superintend and instruct, though their daily 
•supervision kept the schoolmistresses at work. But as to the 
real object of improving ijhe condition of women through tb.e 
agency of teachers of their own sex, itjwas far &offi having the 
likelihood of being carried out Sven w® better qualified men 
to servo as inspecting masters, it would not have been an easy 
matter to effect real improvement in tbepndition of our female 
schools. That it is indispensable in order to do this to employ 
only well-educated ladies who can devote themselves to this 
wdrk has been accepted as a truth beyond dispute. To expect 
that guy good native female teachupatsan be had for some years 
to doiae is^o expect what is not. possible in the nature of things. 

u If, then, it is indispentable to 
teachers, and if such peifitns cannot be ol 
the native sbeiety until many years hats all ire 

to look for a supply of them ? 





English women who might well be prepared 
to Iteoome useful teachers if placed for a year, or even less, 

' ft trained and experienced teacher in a NoimalSchool. 
There.are many large and well-managed institutions in India 
whore the daughters of subordinate officials, soldiers, orphan* 
aadWthers receive a good education. There are also Eurasian* 
and Native Christians who have been carefully educated in 
schools. Among these many would be found who might be 
prspi: ?ed to be teachers in a comparatively short time, and who 
Would gladly accept the means, if offer&J to them, of becoming 
able to maintain themselves respectably. There are also most 
probably in India many European widows who would willingly 
prepare themselves if Openings were found to take p jrt in the 
work as lady superintendents in the schools. The knowledge 
. which all of these would have acquired of the country and the 
language confer on them an advantage which wonld soon enable 
jlJgbeia to overcome the prejudice felt by the conservative natives, 
^klie’tbe liberal and enlightened would at once gl|Py accept 
their help in schools when duly trained/ / 

“ That it is very expensive to obtain female tftohers from 
the idass which is indicated in the above extract theft can be no 
question; and consequently it is not everywhere that the depart¬ 
ment can afford to avail itself of their services. A few central 
places must be selected—at present a single qpe may suffice— 
where the experiment of employing women of this class can be 


“ Hyderabad, where we have a large number of 


^ffcra can be more easily overcome, is the best place that can be 
chosen for making the experiment to which I have^justnfeoyn 
slluded. It is, again, this town where we have a larger number 
female schools than anywhere else, aa will be seen from the 
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“ Now the appointment of a really educated lady to superin¬ 
tend these schools and instruct the schoolmistresses wiHlead to 
the formation of a ngdeus of a future Normal 
native schoolmistresses and their advanced pupils will aij& od the 
instruction of the lady teacher. They will have 

infused into their minds those enlightened ideas whkb. an 
English education alone can enable a person to communicate, 
that useful knowledge without which the mere ability to read^ 
and write cannot prove advantageous—those great truths which, 
however great, may in the difference in race, religion andm^j0ca|y 
hetween^the teacher mid the taught, cannot hut appeal* to faP 
innermost of their feelings ; in short, with an educated lady, 


to teaoh the native schoolmistresses at Hyderabad, there is every 
probability of great improvement bein& effected, not only in 
their knowledge, but in the actual conditkm of their schools. 

^ While this subject was engaging my attention, a most 
opportune offer was made by Miss Carpenter—a lady to whom 
India is indebted for the impetus which female education lias 
"received. She promises to contribute rs. 50 per month for two 
jeam towards the salary of a lady superintendent, if one is 
appointed to take charge of our girls’ schools, on the condition 
equal portion be made up from other sources. 

*‘Now the only question to he decided is, how are we to su^- 
Miss Carpenter's grant by an equal portion from of 
sources f 13m Municipality of 

sanction of the (lommisriener in Smd, in January, I869» 
* that a monthly sum 
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g whatever that might "be, be granted, provided that such moiety did" 
g; not exceed rs. 200, for the support of female schools in the town.*' 
• Of the sum promised we hare already availed ourselves of rs. 95 
g only j and X think we can fairly claim under the resolution above 
. mentioned rs. 19 per month more, since an equal sum has been 
i : promised by Miss Carpenter. I hope before the time this latter 
>:■ grant is terminated we shall hare at our disposal from the 
Imperial funds that pecuniary aid for which, I believe, an appli¬ 
cation has been already made to the Director of Public Instruc- 
; tton.” 


satisfactory hen* to find a municipality taxing 
support ol female educatjpn. The example is 
one which, we hope, will be extensively followed. 

The requisite inquiries brought under the knowledge of 
/ the Commissioner of Sind, Sir William Mereweather, a 


R 


lady who was at that time engaged in teaching in an 
Mb-Enropean School. She was, therefore, experienced 
£ in teaching, accustomed to the country, and appeared 
well qualified for the post. She accepted the situation 
under the conditions that she should study Sindliee, so 


as to be able to pass a colloquial examination within a year 
after her employment^ and that she should bind herself to 
serve in the Department for about five yearn. 

Information has reached us that the lady superintendent 
is already settled in Hyderabad iu charge of the Girls’ Schools. 
The experiment is an important one, and promises well. 
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Dt Mottat informs us that there is 
apquittals of those who are brought to trial in 
against 180,000 • but that the mortality amon 
to 60 per 1,000. 

in the under-trial wards;—many of the 
insufficiently dad, and those who are really 
in a state of agitatkn and alarm very injuri 
This congregation and association of prisoners 
tong been regarded as a great evil in 
remedial. It is even worse in India. 

The state of the Bengal Gaols is, he tells us, such that no 
reformation can be anticipated in them. There is onlym% 
cellular gaol in Lower Bengal, for Europeans. He says-- 

“In*1856, when I had carefully examined nearly every gaol 
in my jurisdiction, I reported to the Government that they 
combined the largest amount of insecurity with the smallest 
amount of fitness for their special purpose, and that most of 
them included nearly every defect of obstruction and arrange* 
meat that could be contained within their walls. Indeed, some 
of them were even without walls, a frail bamboo fence, decayed ^ 
from age and exposure, being the only barrier between the 
prisoners and the outer world. 

“ The male and female wards in more than one of these 
prisons afforded every facility for the enactment of the ancient ^ 
comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe, and doubtless it was enacted. 

The* majority of those prisons were in the same state when 

“ In many of the gaols the wards and yards were 
by inner partition walls, and each endosure ^ 
cook-room, and work shed, In these enclosures the wells were 

had to be tahen outside; 








wea» filed up, 


wallswei* removed, the 
widosureB were turfed or metalled, and thepiisoaers were merely 
separated ia l| fg e groups by nigh*.” 

That so demoralizing a condition of our gaols exists in 
any |sait of tbe British dominions, surelycalls for immediate 
«^ tep!ete refom '■ We are ■ as fully responsible for such 
a state of our institutions in India when we know it, as we 
jhould be for a continuance of such evils in England, 
s iP^ Mouat oontiaues 

; ,' - 5* T he principle of classification adopted was that of crime, as 
in the Indian Penal Code. Tolfoe outer world, and to 
those who have not made a special study of this subject, there is 
look of symmetry and sense about the arrangement,,which at 
ope recommends it to the imagination, This is not, however, 
the only prison arrangement that is fanciful and speculative. It 
will not bear dose scrutiny, 

“ In addition to the unavoidable and necessary demoralisa- 
. tion of association in the hours of ease and idleness—j|) vividly 
depicted by Mirabeau from his Bicetre experience—the cougre* 
gation of members of the same brotherhood of crime is, in 
.reality, the very worst that could have been devised. It neuiaea* 
%ses punishment, and tenders reformation more hopeless than 
,«fer. The thieves compare notes and plan new schemes of 
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>its, and excite their less criminal brethren to similaf 


deeds of daring and plunder. Grime, in fact, is organised with 
the skill that characterises its adepts. It is also based on a want 
pf knowledge of. native manners and customs; for the cattle 
stealer or lifter loathes the cattle skinner with all the soora of an 
Asiatic nature, and will up more fraternise with him i» ijaol 
then he would in his villagd; and so on of many other cla s s ep 
irferime. If they must be associated, it would be belter to mix 


Iwm tip so as to secure the separation of the same classes ?q$ 
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“ This Is even the case with those 

“ This is so fanciful picture, but is 
sonal observation, and from statements made to we 
in different gaols, and in different parts of the country, 

“ That the prisons of Lower Bengal are; 
schools of rice and crime, I entertain no doubt whateyer/ , - : t - 

Is Dr. Mouat mistaken ? If his opinion his ,opiniMv i| 
well founded, ought rSt immediate measures to- be.t-4$s&$^ 
remove the evil?— ■ - '■ 

“ About the worst of them all was the female prison at BtrMla;^) 
of which the immorality, as revealed by prisoners to the ’ 
superintendent, Dr. Fawcus, is simply revolting. 

“ The only classification that is of real use as a 
morality or discipline is that of individual separation, which is 
more neoassary in the east than it is in the west 

“I constantly represented and urged this matter. The local 
government was willing to amend it, but to carry out the changes 
required an expenditure of fimds which the 
no means of obtaining. 

“To place the prisons of Bengal on the footing required by 
our present knowledge of the subject, needs the reconstruction of 
most of them. All convict prisons or central gaols should be * 
entirely on the separate system, and proper means of 
prisoners should be provided in all district prisons, 
establishments to woik them efficiently should be given to *11. <* 

“ The central gaok nowrim course of construction in Bengfl 

waste of public money. In them, association is the rule, 
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prisoner 


in 

<|0e8fttla<m8 earned moreihan he cost{|hat in them the task- 
workexacted was frdly equal to that |$rf<m&ed 

sb; that there was no foundation lor the surmise 
was sacrificed to profit; that the 
framed was really hard labour in the sense ii 
inasmuch as at the close of each day’s work* it was attended with 
as much physical exhaustion as was consistent with the main¬ 
tenance of health; and that so far as it was possible to ascertain 
iti results, many, if not most of the skilled workmen trained in 
those prisons, obtained employment and were earning an honest 
livelihood on the completion of their senjpnces.” ■* 

The net profit of the gaols, commencing in 1856-7 with 
JE13.165, reached in 1870, £45,274 

educational condition of the prisoners may be gener¬ 
ally indicating that of the portion of the population 

from which they spring’:— 

“ Of the 365,000 persons committed to prison from 1865 to 
1869 inclusive, about 5 in every 1,000 were well educated for 
their position in life; 75 per 1,000 could read and write; and 
fhe remainder, about 920 in every 1,000, were entirely ignorant, 
true significance of tbeso figures will only be determined 
a general census of the population has been taken.” 

The masses have not as yet been touched by the spread of 
education ih Bengal’ and, indeed, no progress appears to have 
been made during the last twelve years; the whole of the 
dangerous classes are left uninstructed. Such being the state 
Of degrading ignorance of the inasses, it might have been 
expected that when ’brought un&fer custody, special efforts 
would be made to remove the great evil. No instruction is 
|jbwever provided for the prisoners, nor is any encouragement 
ytduntaiy effort. 

in all parts of India are not as bad as those 
by Dr. Mouat in Lower Bengal; in the north- 
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the earliest Stages^want of 


. . .. in ; sle0j % ii^^' • - 

tod want. of every provision fbr M ; 

these radical defects remain in the Indito$kols, /the;gi»f$ v : ; ; 
evils must remain which are so forcibly set forth by J>& 
Monat. We trust that his representations will have tkoefiOcfc 
of bringing to bear on the prisons of Bengal, and, indeed, pf 
all India, those principles of prison discipline 
generally adopted in the civilized world. 
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The public prints announce to us from time to time 
instances of extraordinary benevolent liberality in some of 
our fellow subjects in India which rival that of the renowned 
George Peabody. Such a career of remarkable and enlightened 
generosity was recently closed in Bombay. The, Gazette of 
that city contains the following account of the philan- 


“In the death of Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
which occurred on Saturday afternoon, the native community 
may be said to mourn the loss of one of those patriarch* <?f' 
the peoplsr who, from the catholic character of their bene*- 
factions, deserve to be respected and esteemed as the ftiendsof 
mankind. He was not only a friend of his own people, hut hi*, 
bounty had-" extended' ■ to nearly, '.every.' quarter' Of . lutlia' and 
Sv-: In the course of a deoade while fortara smiled upon 
r/ Rustomjee dispensed in public and private hft|ity 
a quarter crore of rupees without distinction of colder 
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will be mcmrimdfaraudwide in 




. wmpnmjw «i amseitfee Jeejeeibhoy was tile 

• late Parses Baronet, and a brother of the 

v.jSp; pfl«hee^^ He waa bopt at Bombay in ISIS, and was 
49 years of age at his death. He had been ailing fcit 
sometime past, chiefly from dropsy, which was the immediate 
cause of his death. Three or four days ago, when he probably 
his end approaching, he expressed a wish to be removed 
bungalow at Breach Candy to the family residence in 
the Port, and had, perhaps, the satisfaction of dying, amid the 
scenes of his childhood, in the house where he was nurtured and 
brought up. His body was carried to ^te “ towera^of silence- 
yesterday morning, followed by an unusually large concourse 
of his co-religionists. He leaves behind him three daughters by 
his first wife, and a widow whom he married a few yefurs ago. 

“From an early age Mr. Bustomjee had a predilection for 
commercial pursuits, in the prosecution of which he showed much 
of the enterprise of his late father. With the resources which 
the great wealth inherited from Ms father gave him, he traded 
t^ an extraordinary extent chiefly in cotton and opium* and had 
so much increased his wealth, that at one time he was reputed 
to be worth several mores of rupees. On the winding up of Ms 
father’s Arm, he traded on his own account, and had influencial 
business connections with England, Calcutta, China, and other 
places. He once held most extensive lauded estates in Bombay, 
Poona, Surat, Goa, Ate., and built for Mmself at great cost the 
splendid mansion at Kirkee, near Poona, now the property of 
Bir A. IXSassoon. : Mr. Bustomjee possessed in a great measure 
the excellent qualities of his noble-hearted father,: and en¬ 
deavoured to tread in his footsteps. He used his great: wealth 
in large-hearted generosity and diffusive charily, public as wall 
as private. His public benefactions are by some estimated to 
amount to ten or eleven lacs of rupees, mid a vary large sum ; is 

in private charily, or in a 
jpf Which he did not care to leave a : . 

3, in his travelfl throughaBjH^^a. ' ^ 
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1 .1, 00 , (K)0 &r ^ promotion of dduo«^tt in^^ 

■here a : few :• other instance# d 
in Lancashire, his name was • 

Indian gnhecriptioiis, and he 
until the faminewas over. He contributed at difitoei 
' total etna of Bs.l, 50,000 to several of the London charities $fe 
presented Es. 50,000 for establishing a charitable iisBpen|wrj| 
and Bb. 80,000 for a school and lectare-hall in Damatun. In 
acknowledgment of these gifts the King of Portugal 
on Mr. Eustomjee the honour of Knighthood. 

Bs. 80,000 fbr improvements to the Bund built by His 
He gave Bs. 25,000 for the relief of the sufferers from the effects 
of the hurricane which broke over Calcutta 
Bombay has profited by» his bounty no less thain otherplars. 
He contributed Bs. 80,000 for building an “ Hospital for In¬ 
curables” in connection with the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital 
Bs. 1,10,000 for a dhnrrumsalla for all classes of natives near the 
late Tardeo station of the B. B. & O. I. Bailway; Bs. 70,000 
for developing more efficiently the School of Arts founded by his 
fether ; and Bs. 35,000 to the fhad for conveying the Parses 
dead to the “ towers of silence.” He placed at the disposal of 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay a stun of Bs. 
1,50,000 for enabling five native youths in the diffident Presi- 
dencieB to go to England to be called to the Bar. The Sir 
Jamsetjee Zerthoshtee Mudressa, founded for imparting a 
knowledge of Zend and Pehlvi to the sons of Parses priests, is 
also indebted to him for its efficiency. Mr. Rusfcomjee’s charity 
among people of his own race was well-known, while his 
liberality to his friends and relatives, to some of whom he 
presented valuable estates, was not less remarkable; He waS'a 
staunch orthodox Zoroastrian, and was a member of the late 
Pareee Punchayet, and a trustee of the clarity 
. control. He was the first Pareee 

le time of Sir 

fc post. ■ In the cn^i 

• in if$5-66, Mr.. 
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offortuno, and iwi^oblig^ 

■m Wiit 1865. Hi* estates was 

iir three yeara ^ ®xwe that time the demised gentlemen led a 
comparatiY% i?etired fUie, 'and qpfam appeared in 



Xhe Madras Times mentions the death of an educated and 
accomplished Hindoo lady, Mrs. Nursing-Bow, a member of a 
distinguished native family in the Vizagapatam district, who 
had given promise of leading the way to an improved condi¬ 
tion of female, education in her countrj|^- 

♦<Mra. Nursing Eow, who had the misfortune of losing her 
father very early, possessed in her late mother an educated 
Hindoo lady of sterling qualities who discharged the duties of an 
able governess to her children; After receiving a sfiund and 
liberal education in Sanscrit and her mother-tongue, the de¬ 
ceased 1 dy was married to her cousin. Having lost her mother 
and sister in one day, Mrs. Nursing Bow became the sole heiress 
of her father’s portion of the Godavari Estate which includes a 
considerable part of the Vizagapatam District. 

“ Placed under •%e care of an educated and intelligent 
husband, and amidst European association, Mrs. Nursing Eow 
booh acquired a fair Sbowledge of the English language, and 
gradually j^ecamo an amateur of the fine arts, music and 
pain t i n g wflR chiOfly distinguished by the manner she filled 
up Itatlrvafe from.more important occupation with fancy work of 
every description. Ever anxious to extend the blessings of 
fedueatfcn which she enjoyed herself, she cheerfully undertook 
the maintenance of ^ Native Female School at Vizagapatam, 
opened under her yostthy mother’s patronage, and with 
flagging zeal added a ne* tister-|nstitution for ' 

Hindoo young ladies. ^ 
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speedy return to her native place, when, Slaving been long 
threatened by that dire disease, consumption, she became ' 
alarmingly ill, and afteg a tedious illness of a couple of months, 
relieved only by the sympathy of lie# European friends, she 
became latterly so completely exhausted, the disease gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the Bkill of some of the ablest physicians 
of Madras, that she fell a victim at last, and expired very 
tranquilly .”-^Madras Times, 

j* 
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The arrival Of the new Viteioy, Lord Noithbrooh, in the 
splendid liaibour of Bombay on the 26th April, must have 
presented a gorgeous effect. It is thus described in the 
“ A r< 7 tt.s” newspaper of tliat city, of Apiil 27 .— 

“ About mid-day H.M.S. Glasgow, conveying his Lordship, 
dropped anchor near the Apollo Bunder, J*ud at half-past five 
o’dotk tho Viceroy left the ship and proceeded in tho fitato barge 
to the shore, in company withDolonel EiipS and Captain Evelyn 
Baring, his aides-de-camp. Tho Oommandor-in-Chief, # the .Tudges 
of the High Court, the Chief Soci etary to Governmgpt, and 
the Commissioner in Scind, Sir W. Morowethor, were'th^prin¬ 
cipal officials who roceived his Excellency. Thero were besides 
several native chiefs, and every influential resident in Bombay. #| 
The scene on the Bundor was extremely pleasing. Long lines 
of seats were prepared for ladies, and they were all filled. The 
number of* brilliant uniforms of tho officers, the varied and rich 
costumes of the native grandee** and tho handsome dresses of the 
ladies, surrounded as the whole Bunder was, with an endless** 
number ufjjffiffilb ftt^H^cially notioeable among whiok was the ' 

sfally dropped its hugs folds over the 
made the whole scene axffiedsogly 
of tho Buade^kjwt beeg#fatered 
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* part of it with etiaiKm cloth, on whichth* 
to the carriage with fonr hones which wm^' 
for Mm. Lord Northbrook lutf~ certainly met with a 
ifying reoeption. Nothing could have been more 


§s§the moment he touched, for the first time, the shores of India. 
Hi* Lordship seemed to be extremely pleaded with the manner 
? in which he was received, and was apparently surprised at the 
extent of greeting bestowed upon him. This was in ame&sure 
owing to the very agreeable expression of countenance, which is 
a marked characteristic of his Lordship’s appearance: There are 
ho traces in his features of aristocratic pride, conceit, or reserve J 
beseems to be a quiet English gentlegaan, whose Unassuming 
habits were somewhat startled by the prominent position in 
which he suddenly found himself. Qe had expected a public 
reception, but the real pleasure which his presence yispired, he 
had not calculated upon. We fully expect that Lord Horthbrook 
will be a very popular Governor-General. He may not possess 
the excellent social qualities which especially distinguished Lord 
Mayo, but we may anticipate that he will soon make very 
favourable impressions on all sides. The landing oq,the Apollo 
Bunder yesterday evening was very auspicious, and seemed to 
promise well for thje future. His Excellency proceeded to 
Government House, Parell, from whence he will go by train to 
Calcutta very shortly. \ A State hall was given last evening, and 
this evening there will be a State dinner party at Government 
House, Parell,” 

On the afternoon of the 29th of April his Lordship was to 
make his first public appearance in India, by unveiling tl 
statue of her Majesty the Queen, which was presented 
Bombay by the late tSorernor of Baroda; and on the follow¬ 
ing morning he set off for Calcutta. * 


following from the, Hindu JPo/Met “ The 
have made a move in the right directum. 

Legislature for an elective Muni- 
propose that the Corporation should consist % 






Town" Council, as the Wording oommittee", should he 
$6 Corporation. The plan n consistent, and ougl^; 
fairtriaL If it succeedsin Bombay it maybefitl 
Calcutta. We confess we have ho faith in Munieipa 
nominated by Government, and the time has come foi 
the representative system. Taxation and represented 
to go hand in hand.” 
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We learn from some Jndian papers that a People’s Aasooia,*,; 
tion has been established at Birhampore, in the district cl 
Moorshedabad. The objects of the Association are stated to be 
twofold,—thp amelioration, of tha general condition of the rfcts, 
and the representation of their grievances to the proper authori- 
ties. We are happy to undestand that Maharanee Sarnamayee, 
a public spirited Hindu lady, has agreed to contribute rs. 25 
monthly towards the funds of the Association. We wish every 
success to thp undertaking. 


, Tl . 

We are glad to give the following from jhe Indian Mirror, of 
the 19th April:—“The inestimable advantage of possessing a 
sufficient quanty of pure water throughout the day, which has 
made Calcutta so different from what it was a few years ago, is 
likely soon to be extended to Dacca. A committee has for some 
igime been sitting there to take into consideration the best means 
■LUtilising the rupees 50,000 donation so liberally subscribed by 
;HKkjeh Abdool Gunney for the benefit of that city. It has now 
been unanimously resolved by the committee that the money 
thus obtained be employed to supply Daoca With pure water. ; 
Khajeh Aahanatodab has also, we learn, volunteered to supple* 
ment thin sum by a fhrther grant on one condition, namely, ^atr. 
Government do not impose :4 water-rate upon; the : peopi?,| 3 p^^ 
- : oia We hope that this reasonable 

rouereouest will be aeceeded to.” - ^ 
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London. ' ly- 

i The Council of the “ Association m Aid of Social Progress t , 
§ India” will feel much obliged to Man gentlemen 
feeing ki Londonif they will kindly inform the undersigned 
■gbeiraddresses; The Council of the above named Asso- 
ate anxious to send notices of. their lectures, meetings 
social parties to Indian gentlemen residing in London, 
lp j|| in other ways to render them any services in their power. 
Communications to be addressed to Mrs. Akboyd, St. Albans 
fllfes, Highgate Road; or to Hodgson Pratt, Esquire, 

S Lancaster Terrace, Regents Park. # 

I ||oy y Bristol. 

M large box has been sent org* to'Madras to the care of 
the Director of Public Instruction, J. B. Powell, Esq,. The 
contents are for the Female Normal School at Madras, the 
Gills’ Schools under-the patronage of the Rajah of Vizia- 
hagram, and Lady Napier’s Girls’ School at Tangore. Some 
educational apparatus, maps, diagrams, &c., has^ been sent to 
each of these schools, and beautiful specimens of ladies’ work, 
scrap books, &c., have been contributed by the Clifton Ladies* 
Auxiliary Sewing Party, as well as by that in Leeds. These 
• .will, we hope, be received as tokens of the sympathy of 
English ladies with the cause of female improvement in 


Contributions to the National Indian Association will be 
yeeeited by the Treasurer of the Bristol Branch, ^ 

5 Lewis Fry, Esq., Goldney House, Clifton,- 

©rby &eSecretary, , w 

Miss Cahpento Bed Lodge aonse, Bm ^l ; 
may be obtsdijid the report and prospectus of 
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IT is a good omen of fu4» *xaal improvemeA in I 
when her own sons, their mii)4s illumined with new 
from the W^t, end their spirits animated with an Is 
desire to benefit their country, strive with candid but loving 
earnest endeavour to probe the causes of evil, and so to rouse 
their countryflaen to find a cure for it. We gladly therefore 
present to our readers both in India and in England the 
following production of a Hindu gentleman whose medical 
studies give him a special claim to attention:— 

SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA. 

By Gopaul Chunder Roy, M.D., F.RC.S, 

(From the Truthateker.} 

The great drawback to the regeneration of India is* it* 
gfeigint of pauperism. At the risk of meeting with opposition, I 
Hp ventured to express my personal experience: for if t 
#any'dehmon that has received a more general circulation thsi 
m0mt t it is the delusion concerning the supposed opafene* ^ 
vbdfe. Nature, in her bounty, has been lavish in the 
richness ; with a fertile ssfi smiling beneath 
§*k*m other land that enjoys tbs stipe ad* 
i mlHi^ibt ivenesa It is a 







But if the facta are properly icterpreted, you 
in its extreme shape of wretchedness. Clothed 
eats that bare!/ ewer.-.like naked frame, and far 
lemproteot the body. in winter from the' inclemenciesoftbo 
the multitude wouldbless their stars if 
co m ma n d one good meal a day. A little variation in theedinary 
Jwibe of food would bring on famine through the length and 
breadth of the land, and the day has not long gone by when 
myriads of human beings fell victims to starvation and pestilence.: 
The mind shudders to dwell on that revolting tragedy when, 
famished and overpowered with hnlger, persons dropped down 
dead on the public street. Mothers with babes clinging to their 
bate whom want of nourishment had deprived of rim 
graceof human form, —a« tempted to make theft way to the 
capital town for succour and relief ; but before they could reach 
their destination thpr bodies strewed the ro&d. Persons driven 
to maniacal delirium were actually found feeding themselves in 
rim dead bodies witi| jackals mid vultures. But enough has been 
•aid on this Bubject. Such scenes, often repeafced,*cannot foil to 
impress upon us the extreme poverty of the general maw. And 
yet we hear of our country being spoken of as uncivilized because 
the people do not attend to the clothing of their body, when they 
eun iU afford to supply their necessary wants; they are looked 
upon as a nation of rice-eaters, when even that rice they can 
hardly command more than once a day; they are said to lodge 
in Jo* bouses and huts in defiance of sanitary laws, when there 
, are t thousands that u re^ content to find a home under riie shades 

lidbeMaiJn^ hs wages he can aspire to, and one would 

e^^der himself a gentleman if he could be so fortuaate.astC; 
secure .a fixed income of five pounds a month. The oustc 
; ^a country binds him to * matoimonml tie at an age whenhe 
c^^;|^ poi s i i pa :'^:^ means to undertake rim rwpooudU 
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least increase in ^.e'.- {vrloa^'cif ■. 

■ balance of bis domestic management, and m^u if 

tioa stare* him, in .Use face. It is absurd to expect 
the display of those comforts of life which wealth alone ban 
It is absurd to expect from them manifestations of eimrit^tiafti^^ 
others, when they can hardly do justice to the ne<xssd^e8 of 
own domestic sphere. It is equally absurd to propose to mi A 
costly innovations in their habits of life, bo long as pauperism 
marks for its victims nine-tenths of India’s population. 'Qw'ytoffi'' 
with reason, wonder to see adlongst such a nation a complete want 
of enterprising faculties? Wonld you stigmatize them as Un- 
charitably when they want means to show their charity at'hesie 
The truth lies a& the very bottom of one fact:—-that the scale of t 
pay of a native officer is too poor to enable him to maintain ah v 
honourable living, and far less to encourage him to stake his 
income in the adoption of some independent calling which may be 
attended with risk or hazard. Conscious of th,e number of idle 
lives that arc ddjrendent upon him for their bread he abides by a > 
peaceful policy, and avoids the ups and downs of a commercial 
life. The object of his English education is confined to the 
ambition of an appointment under the Government department* 
which by tho very law of supply and demand holds but the 
prospect of a miserable remuneration. The religion of the country 
interdicts the crossing of the forbidden waters of the sea, and 
compels him to fall back upon his own limited resources. Foreign : 
commerce receives an unavoidable cheek, and, ignorant of * 
knowledge and productions of other 'countries*boyond the tearil- 
Ings of geography, the nation are glad to avail themselves of the 
sombe nf foreign tradesmen and merchants. The natural resources ; 
•oftbeland are wasted through the incapacity of our obubtty ? 
torlwta them to use; and,instead of stirring ; ■ 
pmvjde for their wants, they oontent thcmsrives with roceivis^ J 
euppiiw from other countries, which they enrich at t&eir ot?U 
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Mikity whilst, on <me side of the sealer we have 
flB^tees ef pauperism from* extreme wretchedness to an i 






we have indeed, on the other band, abundance 
of wealth. But the number of the wealthy is so few,. 
I may venture to add, their education, as a rule, is so limited, 
that theirfefluence on society is very properly questioned. Oon- 
• finedto their own homes, their interest is centred and bound to- 
their narrow sphere. Ignorance misguides their public charity, if 
they are at all actuated by feelings of patriotism, and the money 
‘ is lavishly spent to endow a temple or to enrich the coffers of a 
hypocrite priest, or serves to encourage the system of mendicancy 
in the persons of those imposters that pass by the names of 
Fakeers or Dervishes. If more impulsive in their nature^ they 
are never wanting in ideal necessaries of life whereon to invest 
their capital, and, thanks to British commerce, that has introduced 
into our country the all-absorbing influence of champagne and 
brandy, it has spared our wealthier citizens the trouble of weary¬ 
ing over any solicitude for a work that can call forth their liberality 
and support. 

I have, in the preceding lines, touched on the subject of the 
dietaries of a Hindu, and have explained that, poir as it may 
appear, it is at least admirably suited to the present pauperised' 
state of society. Much of the development of our mental vigour 
depends upon the soundness of our constitution. Contrast the 
peevish and sour disposition of a perpetual invalid with the hale 
and hearty manners of a healthy youth. Just as ill nourishment 
affects an individual mind, so insufficient nutriment will have the 
same influence in determining the characters of a nation. The 
Hindus are characterised as gentle and pacific in their temper, and 
I believe this impresjrof nationality is stamped upon them from 
the nature of the diet to which they have conformed themselves 
from gene is no nation that is so much given to 

vegetal ianism as the Hindus of the past and present agaa* the' 

. major part of them making their principal meal on rice and 
Fish is more used as,-a sauce; and meat, from the 
-us objection attached to the butcher 1 * stall, forms a rare 
> Butter and milk are largely consumed, and no doubt 
to the. healthy nourishment of the frame. Of the 
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Hoe is the only staff of life.and you 
tosee the quantity consumed for sustainingthe w^/atid 
an active life. It is no exaggeration to say that one Jiaan: 
he can procure it, consume as much rice in a clay as woald suffice 
an English family for a whole month, even if they w^rio mAA-', 
a daily'meal of it. In this way, the' stomach is 
more capacious, and it is not an unusual practice 
countrymen to gulp down five or six pounds weig’t of eatiblet. 
just after an ordinary meal, with the greatest ease, 
its own tale in the numerous disorders of the 
that we find in India. Much as I advocate the spareness of 
in a tropical climate like India, and much as I regret the extent 
of pauperism that forces our countrymen to adopt an economical 
meal, I cannot but denounce the policy which substitutes a& 
unwholesome regimen for one that pertains to the welfare of our 
bodily and mental health.* 

Apart from its religious hearing, I think it would be the 
height of injustice to our posterity to advocate a system that 
must tell heavily on the development of our future progeny For 
though the evil effect of it may fail to show itself in the course of 
one or two generations, no doubt when it is confirmed and deep* 
rooted it induces degeneration of breed. Whilst in everyday 
transactions of our life we consider ourselves justified in using 
every lower animal to conduce to all our seal or imaginary com¬ 
forts, I consider it an extreme of sentimentalism to deny us the 
use of their flesh when such use concerns the momentous question 
of our life and health. Simple rice and vegetables, effective as 
they are for the maintenance of our vital actions, fail to give the 
body that tone and vigour necessary for sustaining exertions in 
higher spheres of life. They degenerate jhuman faculties, and 
engender that feebleness of mind which, in common parlance, we 
speak of as the symbol of meekness and forbearance. 

'Whilst 1 * advocating a change in the Hindu system of diet, left 
it be understood that I am not one of those who subscribe to tip 
opinion' that wine forms an essential ingredient of our 
sustaining bodily vigour. Its misduevous influence on the 
and mind, as well as on society, cannot ih too 
We represent a nation not 
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' habits. Oar forefathers of bygone days, Whilst delighting in the 
$^t;of imagination, resorted tonothing in the way of stimulation 
| of their system with ardent drinks. Vegetables formed their 
/ simple diet, and the crystal fountain then: drink, and yet they 
hare bequeathed us a legacy which we are proud to own. Wine 
is religiously forbidden; and em>n those sects that indulged in 
spirituous liquors had certain fixed days in honour of some gods 


v or goddesses for the enjoyment of their privilege. These days were 
few and far Lctween; and when you add to this the fact that 
distilled spirits are the inventions of modem civilization, you can 
conceive how little was the influence of these drinks on the 


social customs of the past. Nay, our ancestors had such an aver¬ 
sion for fermented liquors that theyiscrupulously abstained from 
the Use of any sweet or syrupy fluid, such as milk of the cocoa 
nut or juice of the date palm, if there were evidence of the least 
sign of fermentation in it. Those were the golden days of 
primeval antiquity, when ignorance and simplicity ruled human 
hearts; when, content with what happiness nature, in her bounty, 
has bestowed on human kind,'they wandered not in search of 
artificial excitements. As if the number of human miseries is 


not enough to make us sad, we add to the list one' which it is in 
our power to expunge. Under what inauspicious star was this 
liquor traffic introduced into India, that is sapping its vitality, anti 
fast driving the nation on to ruin ! Although, as a medical man, 
I cannot deny the gijeat efficacy of wine in disordered states of 
the<Bystem/ yet 1 must confess that its abuse in health kills more 
than it saves in actual disease. Economy tells us that it is an 
expensive luxury, and medical science declares that it is a luxury 
indulged in at the expense of body and mind. 
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It is probably hardly possible for any one who 
practically studied the practice of Hindu law, to iu4oraton4 
hew completely the religion, the law, and the sodsd customs d 
India are at present inextr^ibly entangled tocher; 
jealously therefore a guard is kept-over each 
social fabrick should collapse together. 

We find the following interesting and curious sketch 
illustrating this in the Law Magazine of June, 1872:— 

“The Hindu law boasts of a written code, scattered though 
it be among various boqks, the most ancient of which is thft 
well-known * Institutes of Menu.’ Several abstruse commen¬ 


taries and digests on various subjects of law—contract, inheri¬ 
tance, adoption, marriage, and so forth—compose the UUiothetM 
kgum of the Hindus. The religious element, however, which 
enters into the entire texture of Hindu law is remarkable* 


Almost every one of its rules points to some religious dogma car 
usage. Many of its precepts are merely enunciations of doctrine* 
that lie at ttys foundation of their mystic philosophy. So blended 
and mixed up are moral lessons, religious duties, and purely 
legal obligations, that it is often difficult to distinguish them. 
By an old regulation of the East India Company, passed in 1793, 
and re enacted for the purpose of extending it to all the civil 
courts in the country, it is directed that in suits regarding suc¬ 
cession, inheritance, marriage, andc&Bte, and all religious usages 
and institutions, the Hindu laws with regard to Hindus were to 
be considered the general rules by which judges were to form 
their decision. Here, therefore, by the side of the written lair 
there are also to be recognised and enforced a large body of ; 
usages and customs. As might well be expected, this mine of 
law and custom not only produces a large amount of litigation^ 
but suoh litigation as sometimes assumes the most ludicrous au& 



grotesque character. 

41 If, therefore, the suit he one for ‘account,* or for 
* or 4 money lent,* or for damages, there is generally not 
difficulty in applying to it 
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which in English law govern like eases. Bat let a member of 
& Hindu family, joint in food, worship, and estate, break away 
home and rush into court, we are then imme- 
nid questions the most important and intricate, 
e several parties are to bo ascertained and 
; declared, afid the whole family-system, arohaic as it is r must be 
4 narrowly studied. Here family relations are found totally behind 
the age we live in. Mothers the perpetual wards of their sons, 
daughters under grave disabilities as to succession and inherit¬ 
ance, and brothers with their families and remote kinsmen 
apparently enjoying a mutual dependence on one another. 
Conditions of society, which the scientific lawyer regards in the 
light of fossil remains of an age long past, and fit only to theorize 
upon, are here studied at once for immediate practical purposes. 
The suit goes on, and must be decided by principles recognised 
by such a state of society. Meanwhile, the ‘Kurta,’ or manager 
pf the family estate, is a prominent figure in these proceedings, • 
and sometimes the family priest is au actor in it. The family* 
god, too, has no small share of the interest directed to it. The 
right to worship him is in dispute, and the Christian judge has 
probably to search the Hindu Scriptures—the shastras and the 
purduas —to determine how many days in the year Shiva is to be 
worshipped by this member of the family, and how many weeks 
Vithnu is to be adored by another. 

** Customs again wliach are immemorial create rights which 
axe brought before our tribunals for recognition, which no courts 
under the suh are called upon to consider. * It has been said by 
an ancient Indian lawyer, that when the judges of the Sudder 
Courts were first set to administer native law, they appear to 
have felt as if they had got into fairyland, so strange and 
grotesque were the legal principles on which they were called to 
act. But after a while they became accustomed to the new 



: region, and began to. behave themselves as if all were real and 
substantial. As a matter of fact, they acted as if they believed 
in. it more than did its native inhabitants. Among the older 
^reoords of their proceedings may be found injunctions, couched 
i inthetethnicol language of English Chancery pleadings, which 
forbid the priestsof a particular temple to injure a rival fane, 







by painting the face of their rival red instead of yellow, and 
decrees allowing the complaint of other priests that the; were 
injured in property and repute because their neighbours rang e 
bell n$ a particular moment of their services. Much BrahminieSil 
ritual) and not a little doctrine, became the subject of decision. * 
The Privy Council in London was once called upon t# decide in 
ultimate appeal on the claims of rival hierophants to have their 
palaquia carried cross-wise instead of length-wise; and it'is said 
that on another occasion the right to drive elephants through the 
narrow and crowded streets of one of the most Sacred Indian 


cities, which was alleged to vest in a certain religions order as 
being in possession of a particular idol, was seriously’ disputed, : 
because the idol was cracked.’ * 

“ la one case, appeal came up to the late Sudder Court, in 
1854, in which thirteen parties as plaintiffs sued twenty-six 
barbers, to compel them <to shave them. It appears that a sue* 
cession of barters of a particular caste, had lathered and shaved 
the ancestors of the plaintiffs from time immemorial. From 
father to son the same razor had come down as an heir-loom, 
destined to shave the chins of certain families, their heirs and 
successors for ever. At last, however, prompted by some evil 
genii, the barbers absconded, and, as a result, the beards of the 
plaintiffs appeared,‘which being repugnant to the spirit of the 
ihastras, the judge was asked to have the plaintiffs duly shaved, 
which he declined to do. In another cas0>, certain parties sued 
certain individual barbers, praying that the latter might be com** 
polled to pare the nails of the former. The first court found that 
it had been the custom of the defendants to perform this service 
for the plaintiffs, and passed a decree compelling the defendants 
to perform it. The barbers being indignant, appealed. The 
Lower Appellate Court held that such a suit will not lie; and, Mk; : 
is the custom of litigants in India, an appeal was immediately 
made to a* higher tribunal. It was gravely urged in special 


appeal to the High Court, that a suit will lie for the enforcement > 
of an established usage having the feme of law. The Higjh 
Court, in its ’turn, solemnly say (see WvMy Biporter, voL i.), 

1 e have carefully considered this argument, but looking at the 
fedbs of the case, we think it should be governed by the derision 
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; ^ late Sudder Court, 2nd November, IS54, page 4$5| ;ia 
Which thirteen parties sued twenty-six barbers to compel them 
v4b &h&ve them, and which appears to us to be on all fours with 
tins. It is, indeed, urged in that case that any barber may have 
been resorted to, and here the individual defendants must per* 
fbrm the tervice, otherwise plaintiff lose caste. But that was 
not the ground of that decision. It was that the claim was of 
doubtful principle, and not. one of which the courts could enforce 
; execution.’ The special appeal was accordingly dismissed. . 

“ Probably it was a fortunate circumstance that the court so 
decided, for if (in the shaving case, at least) a decree for the 
plaintiffs had finally been made, both the judges and the plaintiff 
would assuredly have found themselves under the tyranny of an 
exceedingly 1 doubtful principle.’ If the barbers had refused to 
carry out the decree and had sullenly put away their razors, 
then probably (as in the caso where a defendant being ordered 
refuses to sign a,document to the plaintiff, the judge may sign 
it in his stead) the honourable judges would have been compelled 
to consider the question, whether they should not shave the 
plaintiffs themselves. If, again, the defendants (barbers) had 
shown a cheerful disposition, and were prepared to shave the 
plaintiffs in terms of the decree, why, in that case even, it is of 
exceedingly 1 doubtful principle,’ and a question the casuists have 
have nowhere decided, whether it is just to a man’s wife that he 
should intrust himself to the hands of a harbor against whom he 
holds a decree carrying costs, which costs, at tho tune of shaving, 
happen to be still due and unpaid.” 


In a lecture delivered last year at Barahanagar, near 
Calcutta, on “English Legislation for India,” by A. Meyrick 
Broadley, Esq., C.S., the writer says 

“ Thelower class of your oountrymen are litigious 4 to a degree* 
and this affection for litigation extends itsolf to many members 
of the higher grades of society, where it has not been counter¬ 
acted by the march of education and civilisation, but at the same 
time both these classes of persons are highly superstitious on 
religious matters ; strict observers of all rites and ceremonies, 
he they connected with the preoepts of the faith of their fore- 





lathers, or with the strict rules of their caste. As the Hindu 
ryot profoundly and devoutly reveres the water of the Ganges, 
the grass of the tooMee plant, and the touch of the Brahmin, so 
the Mahommedan peasant stands in awe of the Koran. /We 
"have substituted for these ceremonial oaths, b© much feared ly 
the religious and superstitious of either section of the^ommunil^, 
a simple form of words respected by neither. We have token 
away from the people of this country, whose faith, we may 
almost say, is embodied in certain outward religions rites 
performances, the religious oath which was at least 
regarded as binding by many of them, and substituted in its 
place a form of words which few of them comprehend. Each 
part of India has its separate and peculiar form of oath, a 
native of the Sunderbunds swears by covering himself with a 
tiger’s skin, signifying thereby, in case of his speaking falsehood, 
he will be devoured by the next wild beast he may chance to 
meet with. In my humble opinion the retention of these forms, 
at least for some centuries to come, is simply essential to the 
proper administration of j uatice in India. I may tell an anecdote 
of my short experience, which will illustrate the correctness of 
my views oi) the subject of ceremonial oaths. I was one day 
holding a local investigation in a case of a riot, arising out of 
some zemindaree dispute in the division of Bistopore. After ft 
man of some position, a Sudra, had given his evidence as to a 
certain matter connected with the questions at issue, the mookhtar 
of the opposite party stood up, and said if the witness will place 
his hands on the foot of his own mookhtar (a * kulin ’ Brahmin), 
and repeat all that he has now Baid, his client will relinquish hia- 
claim. The man literally fled from the place, lest I should 
compel him to comply with the request, of my powerlessaess to 
do which, he was, of course, unaware.” 

Much curious and very interesting information respecting 
soda! life in India may be gathered from records of courts 
of justice in that country. 


•:w 
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First Export of the Indian Reform Association. 


We have already presented in this Journal a programme of 
this Association, established by Babu Keshuh Chunder Sen 
on his return from our country, to lead to some practical result 
from his English visit. This first report gives hope that a 
strong stimulus has been thus given to many important move¬ 
ments, as will appear from the following extracts:— 


“ The object of the Association is to promote the social and 
moral reformation of the natives of India. In order to accom¬ 
plish this object effectively it is proposed to avoid, as far as 
possible, mere theories and speculations, and to him chiefly at 
action” 


An Adult Female Normal School was established in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1871. The following among many testimonials of the 
progress of the students are very satisfactory. The Principal 
of the Government Sanscrit College says:— 

“I have not only been infinitely gratified with the examina¬ 
tion of the first class Cjf the Female Normal School in literature, 
but I have also beonj%reatly astonished. It is wonderful how 
they have learnt so much within so short a time. In my opinion 
the questions I put to them were very difficult. Such questions 
are not even given in the Bengali examinations of the Univer¬ 
sity. I consequently thought that the pupils would not he able 
to answer most of the questions, but on examination I found that 
each of them had answered almost all the questions.” 



The Head Master of the Sanscrit College states*?— •? 

“I examined the lest dass hi history, arithmetic, and geo- 
. The result of the examination Itaajl been on the whole 
satisfactory. The history answers o# the first class axe 
excellent. I know not which to admire most,—the 
the hand-writing, the accuracy of the style, or the 
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correctness of the matter. All these deserve teiy high praise. 
Indeed, such papers would do credit to the verybest pupils of the 
best vernacular schools in Bengal” 

The Government Female Normal School 


continued for the present, it is hoped that aid will ^|^iven to 
* this, which has already made so much progress, and proved 
itself worthy of encouragement. An official communication 
states:— $ 


“ The Lieutenant Governor has determined to abandon the 
Government Female Normal School for the present. His Honour 
will prefer to give aid to any schools maintained by private indi¬ 
viduals or associations whiqj^really attract, and efficiently teach,, 
a sufficient number of adult female pupils, and especially pupils, 
of a class likely to make good school mistresses in time.” 


The training of young native gentlemen to industrial arts 
is a new feature in the country; the report continues:— 

“It is proposed to give instructions, in this school, to native 
gentlemen of the middle class in the useful arts, with a view to 
train them for^ independent trades. The want of such an insti¬ 
tution is deeply felt in this country. Young men belonging to J 
the middle classes of the native community after receiving edu¬ 
cation in public schools and colleges, generally seek employment 
as clerks and assistants in Government^?? mercantile offioes. 
They toil ceaselessly at the Keranee’s d^sk day after day, and 
waste their whole life in dry drudgery for twenty or thirty rupees ■ 
a month. Such occupation not only repesses all the nobler aspi¬ 
rations of their minds, but often exercises a most demoralizing 
influence on them. It is, therefore, desirable to afford Bengali 


youths the means of entering independent professions and profit¬ 
able trades, and to create in their minds a taste for the useful 
arts. »lt is% be hoped that wfeh such taste and training, they 
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by earning 
benefits on i 


will be enabled not (jjply to benefit 
pendent fiveHhood^lfeialso to confer. 

country by promoting its material prosperity and helping the 1 
development of its physical resources. The' young xnha of 
classes may also find in this school opportunities of 
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learning useful arts for purposes of utility or pleasure. In. order 
to render the school truly useful, it is proposed to make the 
instructions popular and at the same time seientifio. The students 
will be made to understand the theories and principles involved 
in the different arts while they practice the same with their 
heads.” * 

Among other objects, the promotion of cheap literature is 
important. Of a cheap paper published, 281,140 copies were 
.sold in fourteen months:— 

"The success which has attended this cheap paper is quite 
unprecedented in the history of vernacular journalism in this 
country. The enormous number of copies sold is the best proof 
•of the remarkable popularity of th# paper. Besides having a 
large circle of readers among the middle class population, it is 
read with avidity and interest by hundreds of native women, 
high and low, and by thousands of Hindus and Stahommedans 
•occupying the lower grades of society. It is interesting to 
observe how eagerly duftries, barbers, carpenters, peons, drivers, 
menials, shop-keepers, and poor lads rush every Tuesday to the 
places where the paper is sold. The beneficial influence which 
it secretly exercises on the masses is incalculable. The Com¬ 
mittee rejoice to recognise in the Sulav Samackar a mighty engine 
for rectifying social abuses and evils.” 

On the subject of temperance are tlie following remaks- 

** It is generally admitted that drunkenness has of late years 
increased to a fearful extent in this country, and is making sad 
havoc amongst the enlightened members of the present genera¬ 
tion of the native community. Its evil effects, social and moral, 
are to be seen on all sides. It is the object of the Temperance 
Section to check this growing evil by the employment of such 
means as the following:—Tracts and lectures on tompacgnce, 
publication of statistics of crime, disease, and death arising from 
intemperance, formation of branch societies, and cooperation 
with the leaders of the temperance movement in England. A 
r monthly journal in Bengali has been stari^forthe diffusion of 
temperance principles, under the m Garai. [Wine 
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or Poison,] 5Eho first number was issued in April. A 
co^as of each nuiaber have been printed and 
Much useful information has been collected 
published in the above paper, which proves 
the enormous increase which has taken place in the 
liquor shops in various stations in the Mofussil, Lecture on.the 
evil effects of alcoholic drinks have been delivered here nod there, 
from time to time. The cooperation of reform societies and 
Brahmo Somajes in different parts of the country has been sought 
There is also a proposal before the Section of memorializing 
Government and inviting its interposition in behalf of the cause v 
* of temperance. The Committee beg to record their deep .obliga- > 
Hons to the United Kingdom Alliance in England, for their 
generous interest in the suppression of liquor traffic in India and 
their kind promise to cooperate with this Association.” 

We trust that the Indian Reform Association will prosper, 
and continually extend its beneficial influence. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


We find in the Indian gapers received by the .last mail 
the following reply of Lady Napier to an address presented 
to her by the teachers and pupils of the Hindu Girls’ Schools 
and Zenanas in Madras:— A 


“ Government House, Calcutta , 19/7* April, 1872. 

“My dear Miis. Satthianadhan,— I have this day received 
from you a copy of the address 'which has been signed by the 
teaches* and pupils of the^tizidu Girls' Schools and Zenanas 
under the superintendence of tip Rev. Mr. Satthianadhan and y 
yourself, and I lose not a modljent in requesting you to eonvey 
to all the kind friends who hsjive subscribed the address, my y 
heartfelt fhauks # for the^kindnesk which has prompted them to 


me so gratifying a pjrqof of 


their affection. 
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u I pray yon to tell them from me that I have been sensibly 
touched by the loving words they have sent me, and that I shall 
cany away to my own country with me the unfading remem- 
brance of the happy hours I have spent amongst them, and shall 
ever continue to cherish a lively interest in their welfare, and a 
hearty dlsire that the education they seek with so much praise¬ 
worthy ardour may with God’s blessing prove the means of 
increasing their temporal and eternal happiness. * 

“ I am, dear Mrs. Satthianadhan, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Nina Napier.” 


We also enderstand that a handsome solid silver drinking 
cup for Lady Napier and an inkstand for Lord Napier have 
beea manufactured by the Messrs. D’Alvez & Co., as the 
presents from the teachers and girls of the Civil Orphan 
Asylum. ’ # 


CALCUTTA. 

The Reports of the Inspectors of Schools appended to the 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, 
contain many matters of great interest. Mr. Woodrow has 
the following remarks on female education :— 

“ Prom facts that came to my knowledge I believe that tho 
cause of female education is slowly though steadily advancing, 
but that the present state of instruction is lower than i# generally 
believed. Female education is a matter in which Government 
should assist private enterprise father than attempt a great social 
innovation itsolf. In former yeo/rs I mentioned that inspectresses 
for female schools and zenana wjould become necessary, and the 
fact has lately been urged on )my attention by the eady and 
steadfast friend of female educa|tion, Babu Piyarichand Mitra. 

[ie present year renders it inex- 
r. This and schemes for seholar- 
also very desirable, must be 


But the financial pressure of 1 
pedient to moot the question noi 
ships and rewards, which are 
postponed for at least a year.”. 
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The establishment, of Lady Inspectors for girls’ schools 
would certainly give a very important stimulus to fejnale 
education in India, and would be a step to the removal of 
some Of the difficulty felt by Hindus in applying for govern¬ 
ment help, and thus raising the standard of education# 
Physical science has not yet taken its due placed Indian 
education. It is interesting to observe that interest is be¬ 
ginning to he taken in it. The last Annual Report of St. 
Xavier’s College lias the following on science education 

“ The public is aware that there is now among the natives a 
decided tendency to promote and spread in India the study of 
physical sciences; to this sciottifie movement Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sarkar has undoubtedly imparted its liveliest stimulus. His 
energetic and persevering efforts to establish the Science Associa¬ 
tion are duly appreciated by all those who have at heart the 
educational progress and the welfare of this country. Without 
putting forward any unduo pretensions, I think we can justly 
claim in favour of St. Xavier’s College a small hut practical 
. share in this intellectual and interesting movement. A regular 
course of physical seionce already in operation since the com¬ 
mencement of 1867, and as complete as could he found in any 
well-organised establishment of the same kind in Europe, is 
working admirably well, and produces most satisfactory results* 
The Rev. F. Lafont, the well-known professor of this course, 
continues to give regularly three lectures a week to the students 
of the College department. Moreover, every fortnight, at seven 
o’clock on Thursday evening, a special lecture on the most 
important physical subjects is delivered to native gentlemen. 
This lecture is well attended to, and among the distinguished 
gentlemen who show by their attendance a special interest in this 
scientific course, we notice with pleasure Rajah Satyanunda 
Ghosal Bahadur, the Hon. Dwarkmath Mitra, the Hon. Anakut 
Chandra Mukhurji, Moulvi Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, Dr. 
Mahendra Lall Sircar, &c.” ■ 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON. 

ThOj Association in Aid of Social Progess in India will 
hold a Conference on Saturday, July 6th, 3 872, for the purpose 
of considering in what manner the Association can best 
promote the interests of Indian visitors to England and social 
progress in India. The meeting will he held at 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, at three o’clock, and the attendance of all 
persons interested in the subject is invited. 

The Council of the “ Association in Aid of Sooial Progress 
in India ” will feel much obliged to Indian gentlemen arriving 
in London if they will kindly inform the undersigned of their 
addresses. The Council of the above named Association are 
anxious to send notices of their lectures, meetings and social 
parties to Indian gentlemen resident in London, and in other 
ways to render them any services in their power. Commu¬ 
nications to be addressed to Mrs. Akroyd, St. Alban’s Villas, 
Highgate Hoad; or to Hodgson Pratt, Esquire, 8 Lancaster 
Terrace, Eegent’s Bark. 




Contributions to the National Indian Association will be 
received by the Treasurer of the Bristol Branch, 

Lewis Fry, Esq., G^ldney House, Clifton, Bristol, 
or by the Secretary, 

Miss Carpenter, Bed Lodge House, Bristol; 
from whom may be obtained the report and prospectus of 
the Association. 


Contributions to the Jo' 
Editor, Bed Lodge House, B 


t al to be addressed to the 
ol. 
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It is a now and very satisfactory feature in tM soVml 
progress of India that Natives are desirous of superior train¬ 
ing in industrial arts. For many years a School of Industrial 
Arts has been connected with the School of Art, properly so 
called, in Madras and in Bombay. The instruction in indus¬ 
trial arts has been indeed more appreciated by the natives 
because of more evident practical utility than that in drawing 
and water colours. It is gratifying to learn from the following 
extract from the Englishman, of July 24,1872, that encourage¬ 
ment is given to them by the Indian Government 


“A grant for the establishment of the ‘Deliri Training 
School for Foremen Mechanics 11 was recently made by the 
Governor-General in Council, and everything is, wo understand, 
now in readiness for the opening of the school at Dehri, not far 
from the workshops in the vicinity of the great Soane Bridge? 
It appears that nearly 400 applications for admission as pupils 
have been sent in, though it was distinctly announced that not 
mere than twenty, or possibly twenty-five pupils could be 
aeccived. Of these ten are to be Natives, and ten Europeans or 
Eurasians. Mr. Qilmore, late head master of the English 
Department of the Armenian Philanthropic Academy, has been 
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appointed the European school-master, and is to instruct the 
beys in arithmetic, elementary mathematics, drawing, mensu¬ 
ration, elementary surveying and levelling, and such other 
subjects as may hereafter be decided upon. It is something 
new for Hindu parents to subject their sons to the bonds of 
a regular apprenticeship. Yet we see that indentures are to 
bind these boys to serve an apprenticeship of from four to six 
years; none to be admitted younger than fourteen or older than 
seventeen. The only exceptions as to age will be made in 
{Savour of those now in the workshops. These apprentices will 
all be bound by proper indentures to the Executive Engineer 
of the workshops for the time 'being, and will be entirely and 
solely under his control. A handsome and sufficient school 
bungalow for the accommodation of the apprentices has just 
been completed, with three large rooms for residence, study, 
and meals, with all necessary out-buildings. A memorandum, 
published on the 9th of April last by C. Eouracres, Esq., C.E., 
Executive Engineer of the Del ri Workshop Division, declares 
that the "Christian European or East Indian lads will be 
obliged to reside in the school tjnder the superintendence of the 
school-master, and will receive a subsistence allowance of 
twenty rupees a month. Of this three-fourths will he pro¬ 
vided by Government, and one-fourth must ordinarily be paid 
by the parents or guardians of the boy. The native apprentices 
r, will receive five rupees a month subsistence allowance, one-fifth 
being paid by the relative.’ Certain hours of tho day will be 
spent in the school-house in study, and the rest of the pupils’ 
Busy hours will be spent in the manipulation of tools and 
labour in the workshop. There they will be trained—says the 
official paper from which we gather most of this information— 
‘by the foremen of the shops, who will be jmid a certain 
monthly sum for each apprentice under him.’ ‘ The lads who 
at tho termination of their apprenticeships possess the rsqnirocb 
, qualifications will be drafted into the Public Works Department 
As upper subordinates. If they are not found qualified for this 
^posi^ion, they will either be sent on tho work establishment of 
executive divisions, or admitted as lower Subordinates until 
qualified for the upper subordinate establishment.’ ” 

:• '* ' ' •. . • ■' •' ■ 
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The value of industrial work as an important refbrmatoiy v| 
-agency was noticed in the account of the Thuggee establish¬ 
ment in our last number. The following remarks on it are 
extracted from the Jubbulpoor Chronicle of July 27tb, as 
-copied from the Indian Mirror, a Calcutta native paper. - 
They show that the native community is alive to the 
importance of such an agency, and consequently prepared for 4 , 
the introduction of reformatories for juvenile offenders, which 
have not yet been established irv India by the Government :— : 

“ The Jubbulpoor School of Industry is one of the most useful 
and beneficient institutions of the country. Hundreds, if not ; :? 
thousands, of the worst criminals of the country, the notorious 
and deadly Thugs, have been here reformed, and their descen¬ 
dants taught tho honest trades of life. A casual visitor to the 
institution mtst have obseryed sprightly and slim little boys 
working at the carpet and tent cloth side by side with scowling 
muscular old men, who stare at you from under their bushy eye¬ 
brows and seem to be brooding over the dark recollections of 
their past lives. The latter are the Thugs, the wretched remnants ; 
of their class; the former, their descendants, for the miserable 
people have been made to Settle within the precincts of the 
reformatory with their families. They are fast dying out now, 
since the time when old bold Colonel Sleemon captured and put 
them in harness has been a long one. But as the wicked grand¬ 
fathers are dropping down, the hopeful grandchildren are thriving ■ 
with great promise to the future welfare of the tribe. Born and 
bred up as they have been in gaol, it is strange to say that some ; 
of thorn have grown up to be among the wealthiest and first in 
the little community of Jubbulpoor. One of them, a railway. 
contractor, & a verp rich man. Several of them have combined ;. 
to build a musjid, so little built in these degenerate days even by 
1 the faithful in India; and thin musjid is one of the most hand- 
somet edifices in the city of Jubbulpoor. We have often thought . J 
over the marvels that British rule has wrought in the country, |jl 
and amgng them we oannot but include most prominetly the 
•conversion of the horrid tribe of Thugs. To exterminate them 
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would have been easy, and tbe work of any powerful Govern¬ 
ment; but to exterminate their occupation and still preserve the 
-men who carried it on, nay to transform their children within the 
period of less than half a century into the most useful, skilful, 
and well-to-do citizens, required a moral power and purpose, 
whose gAndeur, we are afraid, our countrymen are still incom¬ 
petent to appreciate. Be that as it may, we are sorry to learn 
that Government has determined to abolish within a short time 
the Jubbulpoor School of Industry,'very likely in pursuance of 

; the policy of retrenchment. Those men who have given sufficient 
proof of their honesty and skill, and who have been allowed 
more or less of liberty during their nominal incarceration, are to 
be liberated. The suspicious characters and the few lingering 
remnants of the old Thug desperados are to be transferred to the 
Jubbulpoor Central Gaol, whose object and operations are to be 
amalgamated with those of the School of Industry. Some of the 
trustworthy approvers are, we believe, still to \>e retained in 
service; for the vast plains of wild Central India still abound in 
dacoits and highway robbers who have, even up to this time, 
eluded the sharp look-out of the local authorities. The Jubbul¬ 
poor School of Industry was established by Colonel Sleeman in 
the year 1837. It has during .this period of 35 years nobly 
fulfilled its mission; and should Government now break it up, 
we think that would be done, because there is not much necessity 
for it at the present, since instead of paying for two establish¬ 
ments, the same or nearly the same amount of work can be done, 
if the newly built oentral gaol ware properly improved and 
efficiently managed.” 




' ' J.- . 
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The religious movement in India towards emancipation 
from the thraldom of superstition is closely connected with 
efforts towards the elevation of women. The following 
extracts from a letter from a member of the Brahmo Somaj, ; ; 
which appeared in the Inquirer of August 3rd, will be read • 
with interest:— -I 

“As for the Brahmo Somaj, you know what progress J 
it is making in this country. Our work in outward changes ; 
is by no means so great as in deep inward impulses which 
produce life in the soul. Wo try principally and first of 
all to influence the religious consciousness, tho very source 
of the emotions and will, and to lead every* man to that 
natural course of development which is peculiar to his own case. 
He matter lies absolutely between him and his God, to be 
adjusted by that course of sincere prayerfulness and spiritual 
exercises, without which no man can be said to possess a 
religious life. It will he a curious study to note the differences 
that exist among the members of the Brahmo Somaj; but all 
these differences tend to prove one thing, the free growth of the 
soul, and its free dependence upon God, the centre of all light 
and truth. Yet I think we do need in a great many instances 
the steadyi^ influence of the past, the aid of. the prophets 
and elder brothers of humanity, to direct our solitary struggles , 
towards our goal. Our Church, therefore, so far as we have 
had the leading of it, has attempted to he faithful to Christendom, 
because to Christendom we think Theism owes much more than 
to any other truth. The attempt to harmoniso the spirit of 
Christianity with the modern tendencies of Indian thought is 
attended with an unpopularity, of which your society cannot , 
form* any adequate conception. I am sorry to inform you,. V; 
therefore, that we are looked upon in a peculiarly uufavourahle 
light. * * * * * *•' We, who have the . 

unspeakable advantage of knowing however partially the actual * 
&cts of the case, try all we can to transform the teaching of 
Christendom into the national forms of feeling and faith, and 
then pour it into the veiling minds of our countrymen. You 
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Would be delighted to see the program which our young ladies are 
making in the Brahmo Somaj. Immured from infancy within the 
demoralising influences of orthodox (Hindu) example, without 
education, freedom, or sense of responsibility, above all without 
that sanctifying power which none but noble women can exercise 
upon their own sex, you can very well imagine the condition in 
which wo first brought our wives and sisters into the Brahmo 
Somaj. But even we ourselves, near as we are to them, and 
. therefore unfitted to observe the slow changes which their 
altered circumstances have brought upon them, are wonder* 
struck to find how unlike they are to their former selves. In 
the case of womon the change is much more remarkable and 
touching than with men, because, as a rule, women in this 
country are unfortunate. Our great hope is, that by the 
blessing of pod we may associate the softer and in many 
respects the nobler sex, with us in our humble work for the good 
of the country.” 

The position occupied by Bammohun Boy, as the first 
great Indian Beformer of this country, is now being recognised 
by those who are novr carrying on what he began half a 
century ago. The following letter appeared in a Calcutta 
paper:— 

“It is to be highly regretted that the works of Bajah 
Bammohun Boy, the illustrious founder of the Brahmo Somaj, 
have not yet been published in a collected form. Unless a 
Brahmo reads his works he cannot have an idea of the Herculean 
exertions he made, and the painful struggles through which ha 
passed for extricating the one true and universal religion from 
all other religions, and laying the foundation of the Somaj. It 
is the special duty of Brahmos to raise a monument to his 
memory. The best monument that can be raised to his memory 
is a collected edition of his works. The undersigned intends, 
therefore, to publish the complete works of the Bajah, written 
by him in the Bengali, Sanskrit, English, Persian, and Arabian 
, languages, if a sufficient number of subscribers be secured to 
meet the expenses of the publication. ./They will be published 
in parts consisting of sixty-four pages and priced eight annas 
(caght annas are equal to one shilling^. Brahmos. intending to 
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subscribe, are Tequested to fiend their names to the address of 
the undersigned at the Adi Brahmo Somaj, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

^ “ Raj Nabain Bosb.” 

A handsome monument was erected over the remains of 
the Rajah in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, near Bristol, by Ms friend, 
Dwarkanath Tagore. This has-lately been put into beautiful 
repair at the expense of the executors of the Elijah, and the 
following inscription has been carved on it at their desire:— 

Beneath this stone 

rest the remains of Raja Rammohun Boy Rahadoor, 
a conscientious and steadfast believer in the Unity qf the Godhead, 
he consecrated his life with entire devotion 
to the worship of the Divine Spirit alone. 

To great natural talents he united thorough mastery of many lan¬ 
guages, And earlj distinguished himself as one of the greatest scholars 
of his day. 

His unwearied labours to promote the social, moral and physical 
condition of the people of India, his earnest endeavours to suppress 
idolatry and the rite of Suttee, and his constant zealous advocacy of 
■whatever tended to advance the glory of God .and the welfare of 
man, live in the grateful remembrance of his countrymen. 

This tablet records the sorrow and pride with which his memory 
is cherished by bis descendants. 

He was born at Radhanagore, in Bengal, in 1774, and died at 
Bristol, September 27th, 1833. 


A RAILWAY JOURNEY ACROSS INDIA. 

BY A LATE RESIDENT. 

i ■ * 


After remaining in Calcutta at the Great Eastern Hotel 
from 5ie middle of March until the end of April I deter¬ 
mined to take a run up country by rail, halting here and there 
both for the sake of rest, and to see the lions that may be 


worthy of attention. ^Having packed and had placed on. a 


a little after sunset I found myself on the’move. It did not 
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take many minutes getting to the station on the Calcutta side 
>of the Hoogley, from whence travellers proceed by steam 
feny to the Howrah bank of the river, but the inconvenience 
: is great, and the native and European passengers of all classes 
rush immediately on landing up to the platform where the 
trains stand ready to receive them. 

The confusion is considerable,'and the amount of packages 
thrust into the various compartments is the most peculiar part 
of the proceedings. Ice boxes, containing soda water and brandy* 
are the most fashionable and highly appreciated companions 
of many, but to a person from Europe it appears that every 
individual is taking his bedding with him, as if, bent on taking 
up his quarters in the carriage for a week at least. 

Your humble servant having only a rug and a small bag 
in his hand is ere long in a carriage; he, is followed by 
; a middle-aged gentleman, evidently like himself, just out 
fcom home and on his w T ay to Bombay. We were alone, 
and I looked forward to sound sleep until I should reach 
the end of my first journey at Dinapore. No such luck was 
in store for ine, my fellow-traveller was a would-be tiger 
slayer, and seeing I knew nothing about the habits of the king 
of the Indian jungles, he began to try and enlist my attention 
by mentioning authenticated reports of the loss and suffering 
they inflict on the poor and unprotected natives who are 
obliged to reside in localities infested by them. The following 
are some of his remarks, and they are most astonishing and 
worthy of notice. I give them much in the same language 
as I heard them, and they referred principally to the central 
provinces of India. 

He said that officers in charge of survey parties had 
officially reported that wild animals and tiger! were so 
troublesome as to prevent the erection of signals in some 
parts;— in one case a single tigress caused the desertion of 
13 villages, having thrown 250 square miles of country out 
of cultivation, besides killing upwards of 50 men, women, and 
children before si^e was disposed of. Another tigress in the 
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same country is reported by another survey officer as having 
killed 127 people and stopped the traffic for many weeks on a 
high road between Moolh and Chanda. A third survey 
officer reports that at Guneshgunge cattle are continually 
■being killed by tigers, which roam comparatively ^ecure in 
the jungles that flank the valley of the Bigma. The mail cart, 
he says, when descending a ghaut (or mountain pass) was 
attacked by a tiger and one of the horses slightly wounded, 
but the coachman proved himself quite equal to the occasion, 
and with admirable presence of mind sounded the bugle and 
fairly put the tiger to flight. 

Some tigers appear to prefer human beings to cattle as the 
following account will show :—“A cow-herd was out grazing 
his cattle, and when on his way home following them about 
sun-set, he heard suddenly a rustling behind him and, on 
turning round, saw a tigress approaching him; having no time 
to move away he was seized and thrown upon his face in a 
senseless condition. He does not know how long he remained 
in this state. When he recovered himself and sat up he was 
surrounded by his herd of buffaloes, With his enemy the tiger 
looking on only a few yards beyond. The man seized an 
early opportunity to he off home, leaving the buffaloes between 
himself and the tigress. Not long after this another lad 
bringing cattle home to the village in the evening, when half 
the cattle were within and half beyond the bounds of the 
village, was seized and carried away.” 

The above facts have reference to the years 1867 and 1868. 

The Gonds and Kurkus, who form for the most part the wild 
tribes of the central provinces, have very peculiar customs as 
regards the relatives of persons killed by tigers. If aGond 
or Kurkuds killed by a tiger, his wife, children, and father 
and mother are put out of caste. All intercourse between 
them and the rest of the inhabitants is interdicted, on the 
ground that they are labouring under the displeasure of the 
Deo. The tiger is one of tire principal Deos of the Gonds 
and Rurkus, and a man-eating tiger is the, Deo to whom the 
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; propitiatory sacrifice is invariably offered; this is done by 
?L taxing the scanty means of the poor creatures affected by 
the ravages of the beast, and to collectfthe required articles 
r . for this feast and sacrifice, they invariably have to spend their 
little all, and travel far and wide to collect something more 
ere it call be completed. 

The wild animals take many more human lives than 
murderers, and, notwithstanding this, tigers are in some parts 
of India considered by a few civil officers as game that should 
be preserved. In the central provinces’in the years ! 865-66-67, 
. 1,751 persons were killed by wild animals and 217 murdered. 
In the lower provinces of Bengal. 13,401 persons were killed 
by wild animals during the six years ending 1870. 

Our journey together, what with the above anecdotes and 
a little sleep, was soon over, and Dinapore reached. On the 
platform were natives selling the most refreshing and tempting 
strawberries, the sight of which drove away the pictures I had 
before me in my dreams of the savage tigers, and carried my 
thoughts back to the shores of happy England and the friends 
I had left there. The flavour of the fruit was good, and my 
youthful days at home in years past were before me, when a 
feast such as I now had in prospect was a source of the 
greatest pleasure. Again, ere long, I felt that I ought to be 
thankful at having a home in a country where life and limb 
are safe from the scourge of wild animals; but I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that those human beings, who were 
compelled to run the risk of being tom to pieces daily, were 
the subjects of our Queen, and that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, which alone had the power to remedy the evil, could 
hardly be said to raise a finger to lessen it, or enable others to 
do so. I shall continue my journey in a few days on to 
Benares, and, as I shall travel during the day, f hope to be 
able to jot down a little not only of what I may hear on the 
road but a little of what I may see. 

(To be contiwued,) 
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CmjPRAH, BEHAR. 

A meeting of the Chuprah Association was Held on 
February 14th last, on occasion of tKe lamented assassination ■ 
of the Viceroy 

u The Secretary of the Chuprah Association on receiving the 
melancholy and sad intelligence of the death of Lord Mayo, the. 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, through the t express 
extra issue of the Daily Excpniner by the mail of the 13th inst., 
and after consulting the members of the association, at once 
issued the cards to assemble at his residence in the evening to 
express their dgep sorrow for the lamented Earl. 

“ The Vice-President addressed the members present in pure 
and plain Hindee, expressing the object of the meeting. 

“ Babu Keshub Lai Ghose, of the Sarun bar, and honorary 
secretary, made an excellent speech in Urdu, expressing very 
particularly and at some length the object of the assembly, and 
evincing his deep sorrow for the lamented chief. ^He then pro¬ 
posed as follows:— 

“‘1st.—That this assembly should pray to the supreme 
Government to close all the public offices throughout India for a 
period of one week from a certain fixed date. 

“ ‘ 2ndly.—That every class of people without .distinction of 
creed and colour must be in deep mourning for one week, and 
that none should enjoy any kind of pleasure and amusement. 

“ ‘ Srdly.—That every individual, be he a public or private 
man, should express his mourning in all his correspondence and 
should exhibit a particular sign of the same (either in crape or 
othenrise)*in his wearing apparel. : 

“ ‘ 4thly.—Without waiting for any order to the above^effeet 
from the Supreme Government, the inhabitants’of this district 
must mourn for a week from to-morrow to show our best respects 
to the memory of the lamented Lord, and as loyal subjects of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, to evjnce our deep regret 
at the sad catastrophe. 
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: ; *** Sthly.—That a subscription bo raised among all classes of 
; t people of this district in order to create a fund which is to be 
remitted to the Supreme Government as a token of respect to 
Our late Viceroy. 

“ ‘ 6thly.—Copies of this proceeding be forwarded to the 
Government of India, to the Bengal Government, and Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, London. And that also the result 
of this meeting he communicated to all the authorities of this 
district, that the subscription list be circulated soon, and as for 
himself (the secretary) begs to head the list with rs. 100.’ ” 

The Director of Public Instruction lias,- we learfi from 
some Indian papers/ offered a p^ize of 400 rupees for an 
essay in Hindoostani or Sindi. on the Malionimedans of Sind, 
their numbers, origin, history, divisions, social status, employ¬ 
ment, characteristics, education wants, and aspirations. 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE, 


London. 

(From, the Daily News.) 

“Yesterday evening a lecture was delivered in the Booms of 
the Social Science Association on the subject of ‘ Experiences'of 
a "Visit to England: a Contrast between English and Hindu 
Life,’ by Dr. Gopaul Chunder Boy. The lecture was given on 
behalf of the Association in Aid of Social Progress in India. 
Mr. I. T. Pritchard occupied the chair. The lecturer, who spoke 
English, admirably, said that he read the lecture a year ago in 
Calcutta, where it had been severely criticised. His object in 
reading it before an English audience was to ask whether he had 
misrepresented the facts. He asked the audience to consider 
itself an Indian one, and perhaps after the intense heat they 
experienced it would not be difficult to do ao. (Laughter.) The 
lecturer then proceeded to read his paper. He described the 
English home, its happiness and harmony, its institutions for the 
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relief of poverty and disease, the freedom of its sooial and public 
life, the freedom and education of the female sex, and other 
features of English society/ With this he oompared society in; 
India, and said it was a complete contrast to that which existed 
in England. There were no, or few, provisions for the poor and 
suffering. Females were kept apart and excluded fro*| society. 
There was no moral training of infants. There was no instruc¬ 
tion in the fino arts. Education was confined to training boys 
for the public service as clerks. India, as compared with Eng¬ 
land, was a nation of paupers, although the contrary opinion 
prevailed. There were a few millionaire Rajahs, but the bulk 
of the people were extremely poor, and every little necessary of 
life had to bo brought from foreign countries. In England, all 
was life, and bustle, and activity; in India, all was indolent and 
sedentary. In England, the spirit of society was elevating *, in 
India, it was demoralising.* True patriotism, then, consisted in 
opening India to what was good in foreign nations, and letting in 
the light upon a system which kept the country in darkness and 
poverty (cheers.) Mr. D. H. Thakur, of Bombay, did not think that 
Dr. Roy had given a correct representation of the state of society, 
and pointed to charitable institutions in Bombay and Calcutta, 
to which native Indians had contributed -liberally. In regard to 
the want of infant education he went too far; and as to the want 
of fine-art education, he should like to know how many persons 
in England were educated in the fine arts ? He deplored the 
system of early marriages in India; but before they adopted the 
customs of foreign nations there was a good deal to bo considered. 
Mr. Percival said the curse of India was the want of education 
in the mothers of India. Get rid of the idea that woman was 
created merely for the purpose of procreation, and they would 
lay the foundation of a new Indian society. He knew India 
well, and that was the conclusion to which he had come. Mir. 
H. Pratt thought it was important for the progress of India 
that the people should depend rnoro on themselves, and less 
upon the Government. They should direct themselves more to 
manufactures and the industrial arts. Dr. Roy replied, after 
which a vote of thanks was given to him.” 

Many oilier oriticisms were made on the lecture by English 
and Hindu gentlemen . $ 
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LONDON. 


j. The Council of the M Association in Aid of Social 
Ift India ” will feel much obliged to Indian gentlemen arriving 
in London if they will kindly inform the undersigned of their 
addresses. The Council of the above named Association are 


anxious tp send notices of their lectures, meetings and social 
parties to Indian gentlemen resident in London, and in other 
Ways to render them any services in their power. Commu¬ 
nications to be addressed to Mrs. Akeoyd, St. Alban’s Villas, 
Higkgate Road ; or to Hodgson Pratt, Esquire, 8 Lancaster 
Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


NOTICE. 

The members of the Rational Indian Asso¬ 
ciation who are at Plymouth on occasion of the 
approaching Congress of the Social Science 
Association at Plymouth (Lord Napier, late of 
Madras, President), are requested to meet at 
4 o'clock on Thursday, Sept. 12, at the Mechanics' 
Institute, to arrange for holding a public meeting 
during the sitting of the Congress, and for general 
conference, &c. 


The Bristol Committee has much pleasure in announcing 
the following contributions from native gentlemen in India 
to the National Indian Association:— 

H. H. the Rao of Cutch, per the Kozi Shahahudiu £15 0 0 
Babu Ilajihal Das Haidar, Ohota N&jrpore, Bengal 2 2 0 

Babu Keshub Lall Ghosh, Chuprah, Bengal.... 1 4 0 Sub. 

Contributions to the National Indian Association will he 
received by the Treasurer of the Bristol Branch, 

Lewis Fey, Esq., Goldney House, Clifton^ Bristol, 
iOr by the Secretary, i 

Miss Carpenter, Red Lodge House, Bristol; 
pbm whom may be obtained the report and prospectus of 

Association. 

'Contributions to the Journal to be addressed to the 
Editor, Red Lodgte House, Bristol. 
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The Secretary of tlie Leeds Branch of the National Indian 
Association has forwarded to ns a letter received by him . 
from the Secretary of the Lucknow Reform Association, 
and we feel sure that it will be perused with interest 
by our readers. It affords another proof among the 
many ’ continually .presenting themselves to our notice, 
of the readiness of the educated natives to respond to 
any evidences of kindly and sympathetic feeling on our 
side, while at-the same time it points out-very clearly 
some of the obstacles which have hitherto impeded the 
establishment of friendly and mutually appreciative inter¬ 
course between the upper classes of the two nations. 
May it induce any of our own countrymen into whose 
hands it may fall, to ask themselves whether their own 
communications with the natives of India have invariably <; 
been marked, not simply with justice, but also with that . 
courtesy and consideration for the feelings of others which 
they would instinctively demand for themselves and which 
their religion enjoins on their observance 
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To the Secretary of the Leeds Branch of the Indian Association. 

■ • "‘‘V * 

“Eeform Club, Lucknow, Ottdh, India. 

“Dear Sir, —In reply to your letter of the 14th April, 
addressed to the Secretary of this Association, I have the honour 
to say that I have been requested by the Association to offer the 
heartfelt thanks of our Association and of the whole native 
community of this station for the generous and philanthropic 
manner in which you have taken up the cause of the poor 
natives of this country, and the noble efforts that the different 
branches of your Association are making for the regeneration 
and reformation of the people of this country- Our Association 
feels itself honoured by the call for aid from a Committee of 
such philanthropic gentlemen as th! members of your Associa¬ 
tion, and wiU with much pleasure, not unmixed with pride, 
supply your Association with all necessary information, and do 
its best to assist you in your generous efforts. * 

“ With reference to sections 2 and 3 (of your prospectus), to 
which you particularly directed the attention of the Association, 
I beg to say that the best means of propagating female educa¬ 
tion and instilling into the mind of the natives the advanced 
ideas of the civilised countries of Europe, is to advance communi¬ 
cation among the natives and the English officials and settlers in 
India. If the members of the various branches of your Associa¬ 
tion will exert their influence with their countrymen in India 
and succeed in inducing them to communicate freely with the 
natives, such communication will improve the cause of female 
education and other reforms far better than any amount of 
lectures, whether delivered in English or vernacular. When I 
speak of communication among the natives and the Anglo- 
Indians, I wish clearly to bo understood that I do not refer to 
formal visits or professional communication. What I mean is 
that social and friendly intercourse should be increased, and 
that Englishmen in India should freely receive respectable 
natives in their families and social circles as they do in England. 
I am conscious that the dislike to such communication among 
the English gentlemen in India is founded on one of the two 
following reasons. Some of the Englishmen here look upon 
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the natives as a very low and conquered 
communication should be always avoided ; while the better class 
of the Anglo-Indians dislike such intercourse because the natives 
do not allow them to enter their zenana or female apartments, 
and in their turn they retaliate upon them by refusing them an 
ingress in their families and society. On the first poiirc you will 
observe, sir, it is useless to say anything, the absurdity of'such 
a notion being self-evident. On the second point, I have only 
to say that the English gentlemen in India come here as teachers 
and reformers of the natives. They belong to a nation cele¬ 
brated at present throughout the whole world for its civilisation, 
and unless they show the natives the superiority of their customs 
and manners they should not expect a people notorious for their 
pertinacity to ancient customs and institutions to give up customs 
which have been sanctified by prescription. On this point I 
have further oqly to observe that the natives of India, with the 
exception of a few fortunate individuals who have the advantage 
of a high English education, look upon the social intercourse of 
the sexes and the manners and customs of the Europeans as 
partaking of immodesty: and this supposed levity and immo¬ 
rality they attribute to female education and to the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes. Unless English gentlemen allow thdm 
an ingress in their social circles and remove this prejudice 
by shewing them that free friendly intercourse among the sexes 
is quite consistent with modesty and chastity, and that female 
education may go hand-in-hand with female virtues and affec¬ 
tions, it will be impossible to make any marked progress in the 
cause of reform. If this plan were carried into practice the 
objects of section 4 of paragraph 5 would be gained, to a great 
degree, without natives going to England. Besides, you will 
observe, sir, that few natives only can have an opportunity of 
visiting England, taking into consideration the expenses that 
must necessarily bo incurred and the numerous impediments 
which are stumbling blocks in the way of even reformed Hindus, 
who belong to a nation eminent for domestio affections and local 
attachments. 

u Allow me here to draw the attention of your Association 
to a point which, as far as my knowledge *goes, seems to have 
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been very little noticed. The Natives of India, I mean those 
who have not.had on English education, consider education 
gf valuable only as the means of attaining wealth and position; 
i' * they haro not the least notion of the abstract idea of the value 
of education in improving the mind and developing the various 
• intellectual faculties of man. Owing to this and the other 
£■:/: political causes, the rich and the noble of this newly-annexed 
province, and even of the older provinces, do not give their 
£;•: children and relations English education, because even now 
| with a high English education a native cannot obtain the higher 
posts of the civil service without going to England. Most of 
them are the sons of generals who in their time led large armies, 
and governors who had vast provinces under their sway. To 
ask these gentlemen to give an Ehglish education that their 
children may on growing up become clerks and parasites of. the 
Competition Wallahs will be resented by them as an insult. 
The organisation of the public service in India fe unfortunately 
so wretched that a man, whatever be his position and whatever 
be his religfon, in order to qualify himself for tho higher service 
must go to England or else he must undergo the drudgery of 
hraindom with the prospect of attaining the rank of Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner, with a salary of Us. 600 a month, after 
a drudgery of fifteen or twenty years, and here is an end to his 
promotion or advancement. In no case can a native rise above 
tins rank,, whatever may be his abilities and experience in the * 
service. If the members of your Association will direct the 
attention of the Members of Parliament to this point, and get 
the rules of the Civil Service examination revised, so that natives 
may be placed in a position to pass the Civil Service examina¬ 




tion in India, you will do material good to India and to the 
cause of English education. I will as soon as possible send you 
hereafter papers in English and in Urdu, which will give 
you detailed information on this point and explain to ^ou the 
grievances of the natives. . We shall be very much obliged 
to you if you will do us the favour of sending such reports as 
you think may be advantageous to us; and as for ourselves we 
will do our best to supply you with such information and such 
^papers as may assist* you in your generous efforts. In the last 
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3,1 have only to Bay that you may at all times and lor all 


purposes command our assistance, and we shall feel ourselves s ; 
proud and honoured if you will continue the communications so 
happily commenced. We will send you*tlie proceedings of our 
Association from time to time, and shall feel obliged if you will 


do us the favour of sending us your Monthly Journal. ^Hoping 
you will excuse me for taking so much of your valuable time, 

‘‘I remain, Sir, 

” Tours faithfully, 

u Luojimee NARA.ro, Pundit” 
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Home of the East!—onco fortune’s favor’d child, 

Now lying low in dust, bedew’d "with brine, ,. . 
Bereft of glory by usurpers wild, 

Driven to bow and vow at Fury’s shrine— 

Bewail no more! Thy sunless sky of fame 
Has loosed the bonds of superstitions old 
In thy sons’ hearts; who, with thy magic name 
For passport, and for means thy grief untold 
Now onward press for that enlighten’d lore 
Which made Britannia’s isles brightest of stars 
In courts, in camps, or whore the oceans roar; 

And will illume thy soul and heal thy scars. 

Oh, India! Sing the song—" The stone is laid 
For my redemption sure through England’s aid.” 

R. Mhtba. 
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KEFOBMATOEIES IN INDIA. 


Some account lias been given in recent numbers of this 
Journal of the remarkable and. most successful reformatory 
institution for the reclamation of the Thugs which has been 
carried out for many years at Jubulpoor. 

No general Eeformatory Act fdr juvenile offenders, such 
as that in England, exists at present in India. In order, 
however, to develope the principle as far as possible, some 
beautiful and productive gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Nagpur, in .the Central Provinces, have been appropriated 
to the purpose of Juvenile Beformation, and the following 
circular on the subject Jms been issued by Dr. Brake, the 
Inspector General of Prisons, dated Oct. 17,1871:— 

“ To the Magistrates of HTdgptir, Bhandara, Chanda , Wkrdha, 
Balaghat, Scornand Cfihindtcara Districts, Central Provinces. 

“ Sib,— The officiating Chief Commissioner having sanctioned 
the employment of certain buildings and their surrounding 
grounds at Sonagaon near Nagpur, as a prison for juvenile 
offenders, I have obtained his permission to call the attention of 
magistrates to the object for which this special gaol has been 
established, and the general principles upon which it will be 
conducted, as it may bo desirable that magistrates should be in 
possession of this information, when passing sentence on young 
male criminals. * 

; , “ 2.—There is a general and well founded objection to 

imprisoning children in the ordinary Indian gaols, where, how¬ 
ever camful the management may, be; it is found practically 
impossible to keep them at all times entirely separated from adult 
■' 'Criminate. . fc \ 
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“ 8.—The primary object of tbe establishment of the 
-gaon prison is to entirely prevent the mingling of j 
ndolt prisoners, at the same time that* the boys are kept at ha*d 
eut-of-door work within thejr capacities and under strict discip¬ 
line. Whilst the boys are under confinement, however, attempts 




will be made to reform them. For three hours dai|| they will 
receive instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic,\nd during; 
the working hours will be called upon to assist qualified native 
gardeners in the cultivation of the gardens and surrounding: 
grounds. In this manner it is believed that they may acquire 
habits of application, industry, and self-restraint, and receive 
rudimentary instruction that will be useful to them in afterlife. 
The advantages derived will naturally be in proportion to the 
time the boys are kept under discipline. . 

“ 4.—Superintendents of gaols within a reasonable distance 


of Nagpur will be directed to transfer direct to Sonagaon, when * 
the season will admit of their removal, all male juveniles 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and over, without 
detaining them in the district gaols, and in anticipation of indi¬ 
vidual sanction from my office, which will be subsequently 
forwarded. 

“5.—Timely intimation will be sent to all magistrates con¬ 
cerned when the juvenile prison at Sonagaon is likely to be full 
or unable to receive new admissions.. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

** John Brake, 

Inspector General of Prisons, &c., C.P. 

It was hoped by those who established Sonagaon for the 
purpose of reforming juveniles, that it might be converted into '% 
a Reformatory like those in England, and children have been • 
confined, there since May, 1870. It was, however, noted by 
the Judicial Commissioners that the Apprentice Act could not 
be extended for the purpose, and no other legal enactment at 
present exists in India by which juveniles can be placed under 
legal detention beyond the term of a prison sentence. 
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monument of the kind benevolence of its founder, the late 
of the present highly esteemed Sir. David Sassoon. In 


that institution, delinquents brought before the magistrates 
are apprenticed by them for a term of years to the managers, 
who have them taught industrial arts. The success of this 
work, and the warm cooperation of native gentlemen in it 
will not long remain, we trust, a solitary instance of the kind 
. in India. It is to be hoped that a Reformatory and an 
Industrial Schools’ Act will be passed ere long for India, 
and that thus the ancient royal demesne of Sonagaon may 
become a most important and valuable institution. 



INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN BENGAL PENAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


On the 14th September last, at Plymouth, Captain B. Rogers, 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, read a paper at the Annual 
Social Science Congress “On Industrial Labour in Establish¬ 
ments for Criminals in India.” 

Captain Rogers’s knowledge of the natives of India has 
been .gained in a more varied way than that of the generality 
of officials in India. From 1854 to 1868 he served with six 
native* regiments, viz., the 68th Regiment; 3rd Goorkhas; 
4th Goorkhas; Kumaon Levy; 15th Loodianah Seikhs; and 
16th Lucknow Regiment. He held the appointment of 
Adjutant and Quaker-Master in two of them, second in com- 
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mand of a third, and doing duty officer, « 

Master, Wing Officer, and second in command, i» a-fourth^ : 
From 1868 to 1872 he was .in civil employ. 1st As Deputy 
Conservator in the Forest Department; 2nd. Superintendent 
School of Industry at Jululpoor, as well as the Qjotml Gaol 
and the Depot of Thug and Dacoit Approvers; 3rd and lastly 
at the Penal Settlement, Port Blair. 

The natives with whom he was brought in contact during 
his service in the military department were agriculturiste* 
The ranks of the Bengal Native Army are, for the most part, 
from that class (if they arc not Mahommedans) whom we in 
England term small teri&nt fanners and farm labourers, few 
being either artisans or tradesmen. The artisans from the 
Sickh, Ghoorkha, or Maliommedan tribes make as good soldiers 
as the higher elass of Hindus from other parts*of India. 
Captain Itogers says;— 

“The native commissioned officers of the Bengal Native 
Army rise from the ranks, and when they obtain that distin¬ 
guished position—which seldom happens in less than twenty 
years—they are entitled to sit in the presence of European 
gentlemen, which is deemed a great honour, and insures them 
the respect their good service in Government employ should 
secure them. These native officers converse most freely with 
any bf the European officers who they see and know take an 
interest in the affairs of the country. Hence many of our 
military officers serving with native regiments have obtained a 
considerable and valuable knowledge of the requirements oi ] 
India, together with, the effects and results of changes introduced 
by the would-be reformers and civilizers from the far Weak 
Thesp native officers know they can speak their minds freely la 
their military superiors as regards civil subjecls,and expreir 
not only their own feelings hut that of the mass of the people 
from whom they come, without detriment to them interests. 
The native army represents a per centage of men taken from the 
several sects that exist in India. Their time is comparatively 
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speaking their own. that is, they have not to undergo manual 
labour to obtain their daily bread, and they are subordinate to a 
considerable staff of enlightened European gentlemen who form 
the body of officers over them; this state of existence gives them 
greater facilities for absorbing more enlightened ideas than their 
brethren^joy who are otherwise*employed. Besides, they 
are not kept silent through fear of the district civil adminis¬ 
tration, which under many local officers is despotic, sealing the 
lips of able native gentlemen and others when they cannot 
conscientiously praise what has been done or is at the time 
advocated. Natives are sometimes compelled thus to support 
ideas that they know full well to be fallacious because they 
originate from the district officer. After they have failed, the 
district officer frequently blames th% natives when he should 
have been fully aware at the time he questioned them from their 
manner of answering him that they did not at all acquiesce in 
what was proposed. When at their homes on leave of absence 
or fhrlough, with nothing to do and a little cash to spend, 
members of the native army have opportunities of seeing and 
hearing all that is to he seen or heard from interested individuals. 
On rejoining their corps they are on the other hand thrown 


amongst men who are not interested in what absorbed their 
attention when at home, and probably hold opposite opinions 
conoeived in other parts of the country. Healthy argument is 
the result, and an immense amount of common sense is spoken 
as regards what has been dono to benefit the natives and attach 
* them to our rule.” 


Captain Ungers evidently deems that (apart from the 
decline of native prejudice against the absorption of Euro¬ 
pean ideas) the transitory stage of existence which ere 
long must be the result of our Government in India, 
will be aii era in which crime of all kinds will increase^ and 
he advocates * the upholding of caste and religious obser¬ 
vances and duties amongst all criminal classes that the 
Government has for their offences been obliged to incar- 
- cerate, or place under surveillance. He refers to what caste 
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has done to keep crime in check when 
obstacle existed to arrest its increase 
He believes that those men in India that are now < 
to disregard their caste arenas a rule, low evil-disposed indi¬ 
viduals who are only too glhd of any pretext for abandoning 
or undermining what they feel and know alone keeps their 
vicious tastes and inclination within bounds, and curbs their 
depraved disposition. Captain Rogers says :— 

41 All deep thinkers amongst the Hindus, as a matter of. 
course, know that their religion must die out, hut they are fully 
alive to the desirability of its being kept up as strictly as possible 
until their co-religionists can accept a ohange with moral and: 
social advantage in this world, performing their duties in their 
various callings to the glory of their Cod and Maker, and without 
believing that 4hey are doing wrong, which I maintain is the 
feeling of all who at present ignore what their religion points 
out as right. Before the present religion of the Asiatic can ha 
given up by him'and another embraced, individuals of both 
persuasions must be most zealous in each proving the sincerity 
of their own. Then the one will as a result give place to the 
other; hut that will never be achieved with favourable results by 
coercion or by the one ridiculing the other.” 


Captain Rogers deems that the Government has a serious 
duty to perform when dealing with its criminal class in India, 
If anything, more so than in any other country. He says :— 

“Every hour of the criminal’s time when under restraint 
which is not turned to advantage whereby to improve his dis¬ 
graced or weak mind, or to induce him hereafter when free, to 
spend the remainder of his days with the fear of God before his 
eyes, agd instil in him a desire to he rather a blessing than a 
curse to his fellow men, is a prostitution of valuable time, a 
moment of which, when lost cannot be regained, and for which 
those to whom God has consigned him are responsible for results 
in this world, and of which they mil doubtless have to render 
an account in the next.” 
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As regards the infliction of punishment, he says 

“ Deterrents having been tried by Governments, both bar¬ 
barous and civilized, of the whole world, from time immemorial, 
and signally failed to realize the object of their infliction, should 
be condqpmed with impunity* The opposite system, namely, a 
purely reformatory one, would, in the present state of society, 
prove equally futile; but the judicious administration of the 
reformatory system, carried out in a manner that made it act as 
. a deterrent as regards checking crime, is what is required where- 
* withal to reduce the tax that noxious offenders are on other 
human beings. 

“A body of general rules must be worked practically, by 
modifications individually for each Criminal.” 

Captain Rogers proposes the following as a classified divi¬ 
sion of labour:— • 


“ 1st.— T J y Treadmill, or equivalent labour, in a cellularS 
prison with irons, penal diet daily, Sundays excepted. 

“2nd.—Treadmill, or equivalent labour, in a cellular 
prison, with light irons, ponal diet four days in the 
week. 

“ 3rd.—Treadmill, or equivalent labour, in a cellu¬ 
lar prison, with light irons, penal diet two days in the 
week. , 


“1st.—Hard labour at selected trade, light irons,\ 
working two hours during recreation, at Reformatory 
{optional). 

2nd*— 1 % Hard labour, selected trade, without irons, 
Working two hours daily at a Reformatory (optional). 

* 1 3rd .— t 2 j Hard labour at selected trade, improved diet 
two days in the week, working two hours daily at Refor¬ 
matory during recreation hours (optional). 

“ Light labour and improved diet daily, sixpence^ 
per week pocket money, working at Reformatory three 
hours per day and two hours during recreation j 
(optional). 


I &o 
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“ 1st—^ Residing in Reformatory 
be at largo daily for two hours, viz., from 12 until 2, being 


paid for their labour at market rates, clothing and feeding 
themselves and paying ^ of their wages for rent of quarters. 
The blood relations of the wandering tribes being allowed 


to live with their friends, subject to the same regulations 
as they are, paying no rent if they reside in the same house, 
and to bo found work id tho Reformatory. 


“ 2nd,— j’tj- Same as above, but allowed to be at large 


from 5.30 to 7 a.m. and 12 to 2 p.m. 

“ 3rd.—y 1 ^- Same as above, but allowed to be at largo 
during Sundays all day, and on week days 5.30 to 7 a.m,, - 
12 to 2, and 6 to 8 p.m. * ' 
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“ Discharged criminals also to work at tbe Reformatory after 
their discharge, if they wished it, so long as .the same could be 
with advantage conveniently arranged for. 

“ The surveillance stage I deem an institution, which of all 
should be the greatest preventative of crime. Thero are three 
grades in it of y'yth each, or total of £th of the sentence. By 
working daily at tho Reformatory during recreation, for even two 
hours per day for the |th, of tho sentence, 10 hours being allowed 
to count as one day passed in a higher grade, *]th of this 
period is passed under decreased restraint as the result of 
industry. 

“ Judicial officials, when sentencing an offender, should have 
the power to increase or decrease the fractions to be passed in 
each stage, or leave out any stage they may think proper. The 
magistrate or judge, from facts coming before him at tho trial, 
can arrange this classification—in the sentence—by having the 
individual’s character before him. It is better that these gentle- 
- men should dispose of this classification, than that it should be 
arranged J>y gaol officials, who could only classify by conduct, 
which mode is objectionable. The real mental and moral condi> 
tions of a criminal is shown by his character before, and not 
conduct after, conviction, when in confinement. 

“I quite agree with the writer who says that gaols and 
industrial establishments for criminals should he under a com- 
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mittee or board, consisting of man with, a knowledge such as is 
required of a physician, an educator, a judge well versed in moral 
as well as legal science, a mechanic, a manufacturer, a merchant, 
a financier, an editor, a man of letters, a man specially distin¬ 
guished for common sense and independence of character*—the 
science q£ man forming the prison government. 


Captain Rogers, in recommending the periods of punish¬ 
ment to be divided into ,°j, does so to enable the magistrate 
to-use more extended discretion, and the jaol officials less 
than at present. One prisoner may have to pass through all 
fifteen stages, and another for a like offence only two, or even 
one, on account of peculiar circumstances, which events brought 
to notice and which cannot be again looked for. No two men 
Commit even the same crimes under like circumstances of 
body and mind with exactly the same object jp view. 

The principal advantage which Captain Rogers proposes 
to obtain from prison and reformatory labour in addition to 
•deterring and reforming criminals I give in his own words:— 

“ At present, scientific books, periodicals^ or other papers 
affecting art, science, and agriculture, as carried on in Europe, 
are not available in the languages of Hindustan. Secondly, 
information is not published in the English language showing 
the results of Indian experience in connection with these subjects, 
aB carried on by the natives according to their Oriental ideas. 
The former is of vital importance as regards the improvement of 
the natives; and the latter of inestimable value to Europeans 
generally, especially Government officials and private speculators. 
The value of these two, taken together, and reviewed as to the 
adoption or rejection of appliances or projects by practical men, 
having experience wherewith to check theoretical schemes, can' 
hardly be conceived; their experience having been obtained by 
means of labour, materials and circumstances as they exist, will 
be found to indicate results of what may be extended for general 
purposes. It would be the means of enlisting the talent of 
many leading men of England to the study of Indian subjects. 
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It would giro thorn the pros, cons, and an analysis of things as 
they exist, and progress from time to time. * 

" Lot there be jail publications of this class, which should be 
periodicals and form both a record of the progress of the day, 
and a book for reference, by which the energies of entezprising 
men could be materially assisted. * 


“ These periodicals, published in English and the vernacular, 
would be read by,many district officers and native gentlemen, ; 
some of whom would contribute valuable articles, and narrate 
their views and experience, and criticise the writings and propo- 
sitions of others. 

1 “ Being illustrated by diagrams, simplified by minute- 

detailed directions as to the management and use of appliances, 
with every point as regards suggestions theoretically adduced, 
sufficient in detail to admit of being feasible in execution (if 
perused attentively by natives residing in districts where occular 
demonstrations are not obtainable), it would be a source of 
encouragement to enterprising men. 

“ Native gentlemen, ignorant of the English language, with 
a tendency to take advantage of the improvements of the day, 
are now disheartened by repeated failures; and it frequently 
happens that individuals, with a taste and desire to acquire a 
knowledge of English, have little or no inclination to study the 
arts, sciences, mechanics, mechanical drawing, or agriculture, 
neither do they appreciate them, and there is no establishment 
in India at present competent to translate the requisite matter 
from English into the native language. 

“The rulers of native states, and others who peruse these 
publications, would be impressed with the advantages of 
machinery, and farther bo encouraged by having afforded them 
the means of reading at their leisure the opinions of men versed ; 
on tho subjects of which they treat, and the results of expe¬ 
rience In /different parts of India, as regards the introduction 
of mechanical appliances and improvements in cultivation, and 
the advancement of the arts and sciences. 


“If it is desired that one country should profit by the 
experience of another, either in science, mechanise, or other 
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subjects, a connecting link is required, consisting of the scientific 
literature of the one people, framed to admit of its comprehen¬ 
sion by the other, by which individuals can grasp subjects. 
Of these, the natives of India can now only obtain a very 
limited knowledge ly the study of booh and papers in a foreign 
tongue (of which they are, for the most part, ignorant); and 
what aro available to them contain reports and ideas written for 
the infonnation of a class of men whoso antecedents and calling 
dispense with the necessity for explicit reasoning, without which 
the natives of India cannot utilize machinery or secure progress. 

“ A-second link, which tho vernacular publication containing 
Oriental matter also secures, is required, to connect individuals 
havingidenticalobjects in view, whose energies are devoted to culti¬ 
vation and experiments of a useful* and seasonable kind in the 
distant provinces of India, and enable them reciprocally to profit 
by what they each do, according to their multifarious ideas, to 
further the same ends; this would greatly tend develope the 
utility of the produce of the soil, increase it, reduce the amount 
of manual labour, and test the advisability of the introduction 
and acclimatization of exotic land produce, and animals that are 
most expedient for the welfare of the landholder and benefit of 
Government. 

“Books of reference and, periodicals are essential in the 
vernacular and in English, clearly and distinctly laying down 
principles, detailing advantages, and quoting extracts from 
books and newspapers selected, and translated by practical 
officials, and others who would have the object of placing before 
their readers a practically useful essay or theoretical scheme, 
based on the results of experiments, both in India, and in 
Europe, describing the failure as accurately as, if not more so, 
than the successes.” 
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THE BEDLAND DUSTER SOCIETY. 


The inquiry has been frequently made by lady friends of 
social progress in India how they can help the good work 
of female education in that country. We may answer by 
mentioning what has been already done quietly and 
unostentatiously. Some dozen years since, a few little girls 
who desired to do something for India, but had neither 
skill nor mo Ay to bestow, determined to meet together 
and earn a few pence by hemming dusters, remembering that 
the widow’s mite was approvingly accepted. Their example 
incited to extended efforts, and gradually the “Eedland 
Duster Society” became of some importance. The following 
report of the Native Mission School, Negapatam, shows that 
during the last year the society sent funds to the amount of 
£37 4s., and that this sum, with an equal amount from 
Government, has been the means of giving a good education 
to between fifty and sixty little Hindu girls — 

u This school, which is now chiefly supported by the Bedland 
Duster Society, existed for many years, though hot in its present ; 
character. It was formerly a mixed school, boys as well as 
girls were allowed to attend, and childron of Dutch and Por¬ 
tuguese descent shared its advantages with various classes of 
Tamils. This was the cause of much, confusion, and it was 
therefore.thought advisable to alter its constitution and make 
it a Tamil Girls’ School only; since this change the progress of' 
the girls has been more satisfactory. The present number on 
the rolls is 72, the average daily attendance during the past year 
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being between 50 and 60. These are divided into four 
taught by native Christian women, with a little assistance from 
a teacher of the boys’ High School. The studies of the most 
advanced class comprise the reading, writing and grammar of* 
their own language, arithmetic as far as the compound rules 
and reduction, the geography of Asia and India in particular, 
and English reading. Scripture is carefully taught for an hour * 
daily in every class. The school is opened and closed with 
Binging and prayer. The Government Inspector of Schools 
pays an annual visit and examines the different classes. It has 
been under the 1 result system ’ for two years, during which time* 
the sum of £37 As. has been realised as the result of examina¬ 
tions passed by the girls. This sum would have been much 
larger, but for the difficulty of securing regular attendance, 
and the Government regulations require each child to attend 
School fifteen days in a month for six months before she is 
eligible for examination. The irregularity iri* attendance is- 
chiefly caused by tbe numberless feasts the children are required 
to attend. The expenditure of the past year was £74 12*., 
which was met by the sum sent from the Bedland Duster 
Society and tho Government grant. More good might be dons 
if the funds would admit of boarders being taken.” 
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Poems and a Tract, by Mahadeva Moreshvar Kunte, , 
B A., Head Master of the Kolapoor High School. 

We cannot undertake to renew these works, which have 
been kindly sent to us, but we gladly notice them# It is 
satisfactory to see that those Indians, whose education has 
been scholastic and somewhat abstract, do not confine their 
energies to su$h topics, *but allow them to overflow into 
practical life. 

M. M. Kunte has sent to us a poem on “ Mana,” or the 
Mind> in the Marathi language, as we suppose. It occupies 
47 small pages, and has for summary of contents, the Inner 
World, the name Mind, Attention, Abstraction, Self-conscious¬ 
ness, Essence, Doubts, the Powers of the mind and turning it 
on itself, God, the Sublime, Prayer, Accident, a Philosopher’s 
mind, Conscience, Religion, a Poet’s mind, a Politician’s mind, 
Language* Science, Arts and Poetry, Memory, Knowledge, Feel¬ 
ings and Will, the Beautiful and the Amorous, Bravery and 
Moral Courage, the. Piteous, Rage, the Marvellous, the Humo¬ 
rous, Disgust, the Terrible, the Contemplative, Corpmunion 
with Nature and God. We infer from these headings that the 
author has aimed to communicate to his Maratta countrymen # 
in their native tongue, and" relieved by the graces of poetry, 
the foundations of psychology, morals,- and religion. 

A Marathi poem by him on a greater soale is an ejxfc, 
which is to he completed, in twelve books, six of these lie 
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before us. Its hero is Rajah Shiv&ji, the founder of the 
Maratta dynasty, whose private life the author believes to 
have been slandered by Mohammedan enmity. He vindicates 
in the preface the proper simplicity of epic style (which ought 
not to sparkle, line after line, as an epigram or a sonnet), and 
the suitability of the native Marathi to poetry. His aim is 
to reach the hearts and patriotic feeling of the mass of his 
, countrymen, whose education is practical. Science he esteems 
as strengthening the understanding and increasing man’s 
dominion over nature; but to cultivate and purify sentiment 
we must have recourse to poetry r and literature. In conse¬ 
quence of some want of harmony between Marathi written 
and Marathi spoken, the author has thought it necessary to 
modernize the spelling of various words. Pefhaps he means 
no more than our printing blest for blessed, to secure correct 
reading of metre. 

The tract by M. M. Kunte is on “ Reform,” and is wholly 
written in English. It is in two parts, together making 100 
moderate pages. The author deeply appreciates the benefits 
which have accrued to India from contact with the eminently 
practical mind of her English conquerors, but maintains that 
to appreciate these rightly, needs wider acquaintance with the 
past, and greater mental cultivation, than Indians collectively 
have attained,while on the other hand, the haughty demea- 
noqc Xn m6ny Englishmen, the innovations often irritating 
6ven when wholesome, and weaknesses of rulers which still 
exist, are sorely felt. On the whole, loyalty to English rule 
.has yet to be created. ’ Of this 4 we believe, our Jnghest 
authorities are fully aware. 

The reforms indicated by the writer are, first, such as the 
natives have themselves to make. He lays especial stress on 
• the cruel treatment of young widows, whose guardians he 
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entitles ■“ slave-masters.” Indeed, under twelve heads he 
maintains that widows are more miserable than slaves, and 
asserts that much immorality flows from this oppression. He 
speaks of the venerated philosophical Treatise, called the 
Sanfchy&karika, as upholding this system. 

The new taxes laid on by the English Government, the 
writer says, are peculiarly offensive, and the stringent measures 


for disarming natives have led to the belief that the English 
dread their power. He maintains that the native conserva- 
tisra even in religion rapidly gives way, when they find they 
have practical advantage in change. The people misunder¬ 
stand us and our proceedings, because we never explain 
anything. Every thing new alarms them, as the telegraphic 
wires or a revenue survey, and is open to ridiculous but hurtful 
misrepresentation. “The true cause” of the want of social 
intercourse/says M. M. Kunte, “is the exclusive and uncom¬ 
municative spirit of the English society in India.” The haughty 
English officer despises even the Indo-Briton blood, much 
more the pure natives. “ The ignorance of our rulers of the 
native feelings is extraordinary, and the danger cannot but be 
.proportionate.” M. M. Kunte, like Sir Bartle Frere, believes 
a real remedy will be found (if introduced early enough) in a 
modified system of representation; which will enable the rulers 
and the ruled, to understand one another. 








NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been made for the establish 
ment in London of a 

CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE 

NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 

At 1 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 


Information respecting the forking and objects of 

. i: • ■ , 

the Association, and the Report, Prospectus, and 
Journals, may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Edwin Pears, Esq. 


Contributions to the National Indian Association will be 
received by the Treasurer of the Bristol Branch, 

Lewis Fry, Esq., Goldney House, Clifton, Bristol; 
or by the Secretary, 

Miss Carpenter, Red Lodge House, Bristol; 

from whom may be obtained the report and prospectus of 
the, Association. 


Contributions to the Journal to be addressed to the 
Editor, Red Lodge House, Bristol. • *. 
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We enter on ffie third year of our Journal with considerable 
satisfaction in the past, and hopes for the future. 

The very moderate expectations which we have always > 
entertained of any present land apparent results from our 
efforts have been more thaii fulfilled. We can perceive a 
very distinct interest in Incftja, and wish to cooperate with 
the objects of this Association, wherever the Journal has 
been circulated and read. Thete are printed monthly 1000; 
of these 800 are distributed every month in various parts of 
Great Britain and India, and 200 are reserved for sale as 
complete volumes for the year. { The fact that the first public ■ 
meeting was held at Plymoutl|, under the presidency of the 
late Sir John Bowring, on occlusion of the Annual Congress 
of the Social Science Association, gives a status to the - 
Assoeialioq. The establishment of an office In London at 
the rooms of the Social Scien ce Association gives promise 
of much increase of usefulness. We hope that more branches . 
of the Association will he forms d in various parts with, active 4 
committees, who will endeavou; -Jb spread s knowledge of the 3 4 
objects of the Association. 
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> It is gratifying to us to be assured, both by subscriptions 
which have been received from native gentlemen, and from 
various communications which have reached us from them, 
5 that our quiet unostentatious work is valued, and gratefully 
appreciated by them. j 


INDIAN VISITORS TO ENGLAND. 


ITOlp 


The increasing desire felt by y^mng men in India to complete 
their education in England, a^d to prepare for the examina¬ 
tions which lead to %e public services, is a fact which 
demands attention for nfhny reasons. Among others, there is 
this one: that it becomes of great importance that Indians 
should not proceed to England Jwithout some knowledge of 
the cost of liviDg there, and of the best arrangements to 
make on their arrival. This consideration has been forced on 
our attention by a painful incident which has recently 
occurred. A young man recently arrived in London from 
Calcutta with'barely enough to support him, and provide , 
■" clothes, hooks, college fees, & ;c., for three months; and that 
little he was robbed of at the docks when landing. It 
appears that he thought that he could maintain himself in 
England by teaching Bengalf e ! No one who had the least 
knowledge of the real condition of things would have made 
such a mistake. The number of Englishmen who “ take up ’ 1 
Bengalee is very small, and there is always more .than ample 
^provision for instruction inf that language. Moreover, it 
should not he forgotten by 'young men who are anxious to 
;>-:ftry the experiment of living* in England by teaching, tljat 
such an arrangement leaves! them very little time for self- 
destruction. Those who com© in order to present themselves 
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inmas visitors to latctiAm 


tcrr examination need all th§ir time and strength for j 
purpose exclusively. 

Indian students purposing to cross w the black water ” will | 
be glad to hear that the National Indian Association has 
just opened an office in London, and has appointed a secrer 
tary, in order that information of every kind useful to Indian 
etudents may there be collected, and communicated to all who 
Tequire it. It is also desired by this means to increase 
facilities for bringing Indian visitors into friendly communi¬ 
cation with English men and women who are interested in 
the social welfare and progress of India. 

Mr. Edwin Pears, the Secretary of the Association, will 
be glad to see visitors from India, or to correspond with 
Indian studeqfs who purpose coming to London. The* office 
is at 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, Londmi. 


The fact of a Hindu lady being admitted to the Order of 
the Star of India is so remarkable, and so significant of a 
change quietly taking place in Indian public opinion respect¬ 
ing the position of woman, that we offer no apology for 
copying the following account from The Argus (Bombay), of 
Nov. 23. It forms a part of the records of the important 
visit paid by the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, to the city of • * 
Bombay:— , 


“Monday, Nov. 18th.—Hoy is it possible to commence the 
record.of.the proceedings of 'this week without noticing the 
grand event which closed last v|eek ? A week of events as that 
was it promises to be surpassed by the great doings of this 
week, but not one of the pmeejedings of either last week or of 
this can equal in splendor the gorgeous spectacle which so 
many witnessed on Saturday afternoon last. On that day was 
held by His Excellency the Viceroy and Oovemor-OeaQml 
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’Master of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
Grand Chapter in tho Viceroy’s Camp at Bombay, for the 
•I purpose of investing ifcor Highness the Begum of. Bhopal as a 
Knight Grand Commander of the said Order, and the 
Honourable John Strachey, Member of Council of the Viceroy 
and Govern or-General of India, as Knight Commander of the 
Said Order, in obedience to the Command of Her Majesty Queen 
. Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Eaith, Sovereign 
of the said Order. We have given the full description of the 
titles, and the honours of the exalted persons who were concerned 
most intimately in the great event of last Saturday, because so 
much depends in a ceremonial observance of the description we 
all witnessed with so mnch delight on Saturday last, in the 
fullest and longest possible, declaration of names and titles; and 
it may have been observed that the very extreme of ceremony 
in every detail was the great characteristic of the whole affair. 
Without great display and enormous expansion of details, and 
careful bringing out of tbe smallest circumstance into the boldest *•' 
possible relief the whole thing must have collapsed. This is 
what made the pleasure so great to those who witnessed it; 
nothing was lost, the manner of walking in the processions, a 
slow and profound and withal dignified Btep, by no means an 
easy thing to do well, splendid dresses, and then much bowing 
and obeisance when the Grand Master of tho Most Exalted 
Order took his seat. The ranging of the various Knights Grand 
Commanders on each side, and [the respect paid by tho whole 
assembly in rising as soon aa the procession of the Grand 
Master approached, all these ac ded greatly to the dignity and 
solemnity of the occasion. Inde< d, wo may bo allowed to remark 
by vfay of parenthesis, that the effect produced on us for a few 
minutes hy what we saw was th it we felt just as if we are in 
Church. With all due reverence be this said; but. such was 
undoubtedly our feeling for a few moments, till the presence of 
* SO many Parsees, and their extraordinary garrulity, aroused our 
intellect to the reality of what was going on. This circumstance 
Is worth recording, as it shows ho.w"very great is the effect of 
display if it be carried out in tli< i. smallest details in any great 
eeremony, and slowly and dolibei ately performed; and as far an 
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- ire could judge "the general effect; produced on those who wq&y 
present was that they were much impressed thereby. Besides 
the'procession of the Grand Master, there was the procession of 
Her riphnesa the Begum of Bhopal, who was brought with; 


much solemnity 1 from the robing tent to the grand tent where 
the investiture was to take place. This was the grand point in 
the ceremony of the day, and all the minutiee of form, and 
speciality in detail was gone through. The scene at the moment 
of investiture was very grand,* and great was the effect produced 
by the handsome dresses of the Knights Commanders as they 
all stood, and Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal went round, 
and was introduced to and saluted each one. Aftet a few ; 
further ceremonies the phaptor was declared by the Grand 
Master to be dissolved. And thus ended a moat imposing 
spectacle, and one which all who witnessed looked, on with the & 
greatest interest. We ought to bear reebrd to the very* pretty 
appearance which the Viceroy’s camp presented from the inside. 
The crimson cloth was laid from the entrance near the Band 


Stand all the way to the great tent, and> near thero it was laid 
right across from one side to the other, covering the whole space. 
The effect of the crimson pathway running the whole length of : 
the enclosure, with plants placed on either side at the wide open 
space which separated the large from the smaller tents, was very : 
pretty; the contrast of colour of the crimson doth, and the green 5 
grass, the white tents, and the light which the sun threw upon 
the whole made a very pleasing sight. Altogether there was 
much to remember in what was seen on Saturday last, and the 
oeremonios that ■ftere witnessed at the holding of the Grand 
Qhapter of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India in the 
Viceroy’s camp* at Bombay; was an event of considerable % 
importance. When the engrossing topic of the investiture of f 
the Begum of Bhopal with th4p Star of India has been disposed u 
of, there is a sort of blank; in the events of the days which . 
follow immediately after that jreat event, and we almost turn in 
vain to find any thing worthy of notice. But the world wags “ 
still and the days on earth are like the stars in the heavens, one i $ 
day differeth from another 4a; r in glory.” 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA. 



On Friday, December 20th, Mr. Iltudus Prichard read a 
paper on this subject at the rooms of the Social Science 
Association, Adam-street, Adelphi, Mr. Hodgson Pratt in the 
i chair. Mr. Pilchard began by a*brief sketch of the progress 
Of the National Association in aid of Social Progress in India; 
replying to various hostile criticisms which had been made 
upon it in some of the Indian papers. He then proceeded to 
point out that a solution to many of the social and political 
problems which the condition of India presents to us was to 
be found in education—education, that is, as ^distinguished 
from instruction. 

■ 

Adverting to the controversy which has been going on 
between the advocates of vernacular and English education 
he suggested that while we should look to the vernacular 
languages as the medium of imparting instruction to the 
masses of the people, we should look to the English language 
and literature as the medium of educating the people of 
India, Turning to the subject of the Oordoo language, he 
sketched the history of its origin and growth, and dwelt upon 
its remarkable adaptability as a nediurn for # imparting know¬ 
ledge in modem science and ] ihilosophy, the Sanskrit and 
Arabic derivatives (through th<i latter of which languages 
Greek words have found their way in Oriental garb into 
the Indian vocabulary), supply ing an inexhaustible quarry 
whence metaphysicians and ph; rsicists may find ample ma¬ 
terial for their terminology. 

After dwelling upon the ne< «ssity of providing a cheap 
and wholesome vernacular litem ;ure for India, he proceeded 
; touch upon the most prominent educational events of 
|the last year. Hb spoke hopefully of the scheme for an 
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independent Mahommedan college, considering the attempt 
indicated a tendency towards that independence of thought 
and action which-is the first symptom of growth in a nation. 
He regretted he had no progress to report of the Ajmere 
College scheme for Eajpootana. The North-West Provinces, 
he said, were fortunate-in having at their head a gentleman 
who was at once a statesman and a good Oriental scholar. Sir 
William Muir’s retirement would, he said, be a public calamity, 
as he had always been enthusiastic in the matter of education, * 
and the annual prizes he offered for vernacular literature had 
given a stimulus in the direction where it was most wanted; 
He adverted to the recent minute, by the Hon. Mr. Campbell, 
the Lieutenant-Governor Bengal, which had given so much 
dissatisfaction jn certain quarters, pointing out that the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, in so far as he had directed the 
civil officers to report upon the attendance at schools, &c., 
had merely been acting upon a principle long ago recognized 
in England, viz., that efficient supervision of a department was 
seldom secured in the department itself, and it was a principle, 
which if carried out in other branches of the public service 
in India, would be attended with great benefit. Adverting to 
tbe recent minute published by the Madras Government he 
showed that it was evidence of the truth of the allegation, so 
fair at any rate as regards Madras, that the Mahommedans had 
not a fair share in Government appointments. The Madras 
Government had ascertained that in that Presidency there 
were only 19 Mahommedans jas against 417 Hindus in the 
employ of the State, and had resolved that this great dispro¬ 
portion exhibited a deficiency ii t the educational system which, 
could only be supplied by thi institution of special schools 
for Mahommedans, a measure which it was determined to 
cany out. 

But by far the most impo: *tant of all the questions now 
being agitated with reference to India, was the admission of 
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natives to the* government of the country, in other words the 
opening of the civil service. He sketched the progress of 
this controversy so far as it had gone, explained the position 
in which it now stands, quoting Lord Northbrook’s recent 
reply to.the Bombay Association^ memorial on this subject, 
and he gave it as his opinion that the;whole circle of political 
discussion with regard to India ranged itself around this point, 
viz., was the road to the highest offices in the State to be 
thrown open to the natives by their being allowed free admis¬ 
sion to the civil service by examinations held in India. 
Without committing himself to a definite opinion on this 
wide question, he suggested whetfier the difficulty might not 
.be met by the institution in London of a college or university 
affiliated to the Indian universities with increased facilities 
and inducements to Indians to resort to Europe for the com¬ 
pletion of their education. 

An interesting and animated discussion followed. 

“Mr. Sabapathi (of Madras) objected to the proposal to 
make Oordoo the general vernacular language, because it was 
not one of the original languages of India. Western ideas 
could be conveyed only by languages which have kept pace 
with the growth of ideas. Sanscrit would form a better 
basis for a general language i than Oordoo. English was 
spreading far more rapidly tl tan was supposed even in the 
villages. As regards the offi|ial. class, he thought a visit to 
England was an essential. Qualification, for without that 
England and her Government cannot be understood by 
Indians. In one year’s residence here more real education 
is gained than in ten years of life in India. Nevertheless 
the difficulty of learning a foreign language and the expense 
of coming to England should be considered, and the age of 
Indian candidates should no ; be restricted to twenty-one, 
|s the need of “ acclimitizatio; i” did not exist in their, case. 

: " Major Ottley said a few words in favour of the views 
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expressed by Mr. Prichard in regard to the importance of 
extending the nse of Oordoo. - 

"Mr. Edwin Pears (Secretary to the Social Science As^Q- t 
ciation) enquired "Whether the English language had not, in * 
fact, a better chance of becoming the universal language of |J 
India than any other ope language. In Spanish America all 
the many languages which once were spoken had given way 
to one, and the same result might take place in India. 

“Mr. Sharpley said Oordoo originally occupied the same 
place in India that the Norman French did in former days 
in England. It was based on Hindee and Sanscrjt, and was 
now widely understood, adopting as it did words from other 
sources. He therefore supported the view taken by Mr. 
Prichard. 

“Mr. Gupta (of Low6r Bengal) did not think that Hindee 
would ever take the place of Bengalee in the part of India 
which he represented. As regards the education of the 
higher classes, he thought that all native members of the 
Civil Service ought to pa$s some time in England. The 
difficulty in the admission ofgiatives to. the civil service might 
easily be obviated by a regulation allowing native candidates 
for the civil service to go up for the first or entrance compe¬ 
titive examination in India, sc that those of them only who 
passed successfully would have to come to England. By this 
means every purpose would be answered, for while the natives 
would then have the road fair y opened to them, they would 
not be deterred as they are nbw from competing by the risk 
of having to make the long amfl expensive journey to England 
for nothing. J 

“ After a few words from htr. Naesmith, and a reply from 7 
Mr. Prichard, 

“ The Chairman (Mr. Hodgson Pratt) concluded the dis¬ 
cussion by remarking upon tl le anomaly of a limited class 
like the Civil Service supplj mg all administrative offices, ' 
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without exception. Such a system excluded many most 
capable men; while the fact of passing a competitive exami-* 

• itation afforded no guarantee fpr qualifications of the highest 
laud- It was satisfactory t? find that both the Indian 
gentleman who had taken pari in the discussion recognized 
the. Important educational advantages to be derived from a 
residence in England. It was the object of the National 
Indian Association to render that residence truly profitable 
by enabling Indian visitors to associate with the best men 
and women of England.” ! 


As it is not the object of this Journal to engage in con- 
vmy, or to consider disputed questions, the discussions 
bh follow lectures will not is .future be generally admitted. 
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ENGLISH INjpELLIGENUE.;; V ■' 

Wabi INSTEB. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, of I ristol, a lady well-known as th© 
originator of the Eeformatory School system in England, and 
for her philanthropic efforts o; i behalf of the children of the 
poor, delivered a lecture at the Athenaeum on Tuesday evening 
last, the subject being “An H< nr on India.” H. D. Seymour, 
Esq., presided. The audience was large and thoughtful. The 
Chairman said he had greet pleasure in introducing Miss 
Carpenter, who was so well known as the philanthropic 
originator of Eeformatory esjtablishments for the rescue of 
young persons of both sexes who had fallen into crime. ff£t$r 
her laudable efforts with regard to English youth, Bhe turned 
her attention to the natives of India, and in three visits which 
she paid to that country, she endeavoured to obtain a knowledge 
of the social condition and peculiarities of the natives, directing 
her attention particularly to tljte question of female education, 
and she would now give them tjhe result of her experience. 

M-iss Carpenter, who was m^st enthusiastically received^ then 
discoursed in a pleasing and graphic style for nearly two hours, 
on the general condition, past and "present, of our Indian 
Empire, directing attention moj^ particularly to the question of 
female life and female education, but treating the subject so as 
to give a vivid picture of the general social condition of the 
country. She described the condition of the various Presidencies, 
and said the different races, both in language and manner, were 
more various than were the natives of Europe, and the languages 
of Europe more assimilated to each other than did the languages 
of the differ ent^ provinces of Irjdia. The consequence was that 
the natives of one presidency were unable to understand the 
language of another presidency! ; but among the educated classes 
of India, throughout British ijdule, the English language was 
commonly spoken, and was jthe medium of communication 
between educated natives of tfl# different presidencies; conse¬ 
quently an Englishman found sitie difficulty in making himself 
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understood in India, and MijayCarpenter described what was 
likely to be the result of the \»neral adoption of tho English 
language by the teeming millioftnrf that country. Miss Carpenter 
■described the country itself, and enabled the audience to realise 
her description by a number of .sketches made in India. She 
also had a number of portraits of celebrated Hindu gentlemen, 
as well as of some uncivilized, tribes; and she exhibited 
a^variety of articles of native manufacture of exquisite work¬ 
manship. She gave a most graphic account of female life and 
education in India ; of the efforts which led to the abolition of the 
heathen practice of burning widows; of betrothment (or virtual 
marriage) of infant females; of the seclusion of females from all 
society ; and the prejudices existing *n many parts against their 
acquiring even tho rudiments ofj an education, &c. She cited 
numqfous instances in which natives of importance had given 
their countenance to the new order of things, anc^ particularly to 
re-marriage of widows, to whicl i latter she attached very great 
importance, as being a step whic 1 would prove beneficial to the 
progress of the national life, and ;ho amelioration of the condition 
of women. She described at len gth the educational efforts that 
had been put forth, and tbeii encouraging results, and iu 
illustrating the character of the joople, sho impressed upon her 
hoarers the groat value that the i atives attached to tho sympathy 
of the Enflish Parliament and p joplo, and how they wore pained 
when they found that Indian ma ;ters of really vital importance 
were sometimes treated with an entire want of interest and 
sympathy by Parliament and tl L e country. Sho also described 
the efforts that were being mi ,de by “ Tho National Indian 
Association,” in aid of social p: -ogress in India, and made riii 
earnest appeal on its behalf. Th< i lecture throughout was listened 
to with marked attention, and was deeply interesting, and must 
have the effect which Miss Carpenter desired of giving her 
Audience, a real sympathy with t|he natives of India. . . 

The Chairman spoke in the highest terms of the lecture, and 
corroborated many of Miss Carpenter’s statements from his 
experience, gained by a lengthen visit to india whilst he held 
jthe office of Under Secretaiyr MState for India .—Warminster 
Jlcrald, Lee. 24,..- ' 
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HIKDU THOUGHT. 


(fifth paper.) 
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,The history of Sakya-muni (ssv Gautama or Siddhartha), 'better 
known to ns as Buddha, has feu so often told of late thafrl 
do not now propose to repeat it. He lived about 600 H.c. 
His system of religion spread all over India until, in the 
middle of the third centuiy before our era, it became the 
recognised religion o. the peninsula. Though there are now 
no Buddhists in India, yet about one-third of the population 


of our globe ore Buddhists! 

The Buddhistic sacred book is the Tripitaka; its moral 
code has been declared to be second to none save that of 


Christ, and second to it more on account of its disbelief 
in immortality, than from any shortcoining in its moral • 
teachings. With Buddha distinctions of caste were unknown, 
and it is to the influence of his teaching that the confusion 


of caste at present existing is to be attributed. Chalky, 
kindnest, and compassion to all—-these 'were the eardiaal - 
virtues. Transmigration was denied; all ^ere to parfaci|»tB 
in such salvation as Buddha taught. ^ 


7 
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zidden community, and as the lower castes had nothing to 
lose, hut everything to gain, by its abolition, caste was no 
longer maintained, inter-marriages took place, pollution was 
hot thought of, all were brothers! 

Tlwreligion of Buddha was extremely simple, in striking 
contrast to the traditions of the Brahmans, whose doctrines 
as well as self-assumptions Buddhism emphatically opposed. 
Buddhism had its order of celibate and tonsured monks, but 
these were free to leave their monasteries at any time, to join 
the world and to many. 

After Buddha’s death magnificent temples were reared all 
over India, but tbe only image they possessed was one of 
Buddha himself, and a shrine with his relics. 

These are a few of Buddha’s sayings:— • 

“ All that we are is the result of what we have thought; if a man 
Ipe&ks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws the cart.” 

“ Let a man overcome evil with good.” 

The chief characteristic of Buddha’s teaching lay in his 
doctrine of Nirvana. He laid down four axioms, 

The existence of pain. 

The cause of pain is desire. 

Desire can only cease when Nirvana is attained. 

The way to Nirvana. 

Buddha was evidently of a vejy sympathetic nature, quick 
to detect men’s sorrows, and as quick to feel with and for 
them. The amount of misery he saw around touched him to 
the heart, and he at last came to regard existence itself as a 
curse. Naturally this led him on to discredit a future life of 
individuality t and so he taught that men after death attained 
Nirvana—-a word which has often been explained as meaning 
; annihilation, but which I think need not necessarily mean 


mote than absorption. True, it might be object 
Buddha does not say into What or Whom absorp|kg 
take place, but Buddha is by no means tlie first tei|H 


d that 
was to 
►carted 
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philosopher who has found himself incapable of unravelling 
the mystery of evil being allowed to exist by a wise and land 
God (for so He is described by those who affirm His 
existence), and who therefore has hesitated to express any 
opinion about Him. Buddha was the last man who would 
have said “let us eat and drink forto-morrow we die,” andwe 
oonnot doubt that he who taught such a high morality as 
Buddha inculcated, did really believe in his inner soul in the 
existence of One Absolute God! That his followers may 
have “evolved” the doctrine of annihilation is another 
matter; all religious movements are liable to after corruptions. 

Buddhism greatly influenced Brahmanical teaching, and 
in the systems of philosophy of which India boasts its work¬ 
ings can be traced. 

The great philosopher Byas wrote the Vedanta, or 
summary of the Vedas, about 150 years B.o.; it is regarded 
with great veneration by the Hindus. Byas adopts the 
theory broached in the Upaniskads, namely, that the Vedas 
are simply allegorical -when they refer divinity to those 
countless objects to whom they direct adoration. “Fire is 
His head, the sun and the moon are His two eyes,” &c., and 
as such —as parts of the Deity—are they deserving of honour. 
God was regarded as immanent in the universe : He was in 
everything, and everything was in Him; a doctrine that 
meant nothing more than that God was the real source of 
existence. 

When Buddhism first commenced to lose its hold upon 
the people of India cannot now be ascertained. Its followers 
would appear to have been driven by degrees towards the 
north-west of the peninsula, where the remains of cave, 
temples give evidence of their having suffered persecution. 

Buddhism had disappeared from India proper before the. 
close of lie twelfth century. After the retreat of its formidable. 
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• force, And tiH-a INr years «go the 

the eompletd tsontrd of the priestly* class; Hie Vedas'and 
"Mann were still M3 up fotreVerenee, but; written in Satisfaftt 
•4nd ne*tiMislatioii'4)«ng allowed to he macfe, the people could 

• Hot refer to theft 1 : * . r/; " - 

’&■ It cannot-now he said that' the numberless idols to be ihet 
>wifch in almost every Indian house are regarded as impresen- 
’ tations of the Deity: Though contrary to the teaching 6fishe 
■' sacred books, these idols are themselves the ‘people’s gbds. 

• The priests haVe Ihis to answer ^pr. - ' 1 

The practice ^ Suttee, or widow burning, and Infant-mar- 
'4iage are bomptions of which the early books know nothing. 

We trust that brighter days are now in store for India; 
-contact with- European Civilization and Western Thought 

• tire working wonders—-not so much by importing new ideas 
; as by maldtig the people think for themselves. May the 

• time soon ccttne-virheh ONE Supreme Being shall be worshipped 
the whole world over! - 

4| - ■' ' w.A.i* 


* It is but feir to> state that the five .papers oa Hindu Thought (of frhijch 
the above is the laSt),"‘arfc but portions of an essay on “ Hindu Thought, a 
abprtaccouutof ^hehl^^us'Bookfiof India, with sou® remarks.concerJajtog 
^ their origin, character, and influence," the whole of which,, while its jublica- 
■V tieh have extended ever- atwelvenjonw^hiild 

also have been somewhat inconsistent with our rule of strict neutrality in 
religious matters. Though a great deal of most interesting matter has bAen 
. thus necessarily .fitted, doougk, we trust, has beeu ^v^ to wak^n fresh 
' sympathy, aniTstrengthen old ties, with the inhabitants of our mighty Eastern 
i Empire. We hopevsaorcto be able to announce the publication of puh4»n- 
tlibutoi’s essay in its entirety. ... ^ 
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TIGERS! 


If India is possessed, as our contributor W. A. IT has 
shown she i\ of rich stores of ancient literature, she also, 
alas! possesses an uujuofitable store of tigers; nay even 
worse than tigers—tigresses! The desire of well providing 
for its offspring seems to have developed the feline tribe 
into a degiee of ferocity hut seldom met with in other 
races; and inasmuch as it seems to be the duty of the female 
to teach the young hov^ best to provide for themselves, the 
tigresses have become such formidable creatures in Hindustan 
as to call for some special legislation respecting their exter¬ 
mination. fteuce the‘somewhat startling title to this pdjfer 
in a journal devoted, as its readers know, to the social 
improvement of our Hindu fellow-subjects. And, in truth, 
the tiger question is one that touches very nearly all the 
rural population of that vast empire, for the loss of human 
life per an turn is to he reckoned by tens of thousands, while, 
according to Uapt. Rogers, property, chiefly cattle, to the 
amount of ten millions sterling is annually destroyed. One 
tigress is sufficient of herself to keep the whole population 
of a tract of country—meaning two hundred and fifty square 
miles—in a stale of constant alarm and dread. In one 
district a single tigiess is reported to have killed a hundred 
and twenty-seven. Such statements as these may well 
indeed astonish us, and we think it not beneath the 
dignity pf a Journal such as ours, not only to make mention 
irf the subject, but also to express our gratitude to the 
Home Government for its timely action in the matter. At 
the late Sessional Social Science Association Oapt. Rogers 
lead a most interesting paper upon the subject, so interesting 
and so sympathy-awakening that Lord djfapier and Ettrick 
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and Lord Lawrence both brought the matter in its importance 
before the House of Lords. We understand that the Secretary 
of State for India has sent over full instructions to the Indian 
Government to adopt such measures as shall seem best for 
the extinction of the tiger tribe. Unfortunately such has 
been the terror caused by the fearful depredations of solitary 
animals, the country population have come to regard these 
monsters as in some way incarnate divinities, and hence 
are afraid themselves of killing them. Latterly, however, 
prompted by the Government rewards, large numbers have 
been killed, but until some undetermined plan is decided 
upon we feaT the relief will be but small. To the European 
officer tiger hunting is looked upon as a sport, and too often. 
We think, aTe the interests of the poorer population ignored 
in order that the sport may be more exciting. But while 
India teems with objects worthy of the greatest preservation, 
tigers are certainly not one of them S W. 


BOOKS IN INDIA. 


The Times, in a letter from its correspondent, dated 
Calcutta, July 12tli, gives some remarkable and interesting 
statistics as to the recent increase of native literature in 
India. It seems that it is now very easy to collect facts on 
this point, for an. Act was passed some years ago requiring 
that every book and pamphlet, as well as every press find 
printer, should he registered. Moreover, three copies of 
y every book prnst be sold to Government, one being for the 
official library of the Province, one for the Government of 
Iiidia, and the third for the India Office Library. 

Jn Bengal, where up to the year 1820 only 270 books had 
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been issued by the native press, we find that in the lour years 
ending with 1871 the number published was 3,626. Of these 
nearly one-third were in English. Of the Oriental works 
1,600 were in ordinary Bengali, 167 in Sanscrit, and the rest 
in nine other languages. A large proportion are school 
books, including readers, dictionaries, grammars, books of 
verse, histories, geographies, <fec., and we notice that there 
are 11 books on health and physiology. Nearly 400 of the 
works catalogued deal with religion, about 450 are under the 
head of poetiy, several contain dramas and novels, and there 
are nine treatises on native music. 

In the Punjaub also fhere are signs of literary progress, 
though it is far behind Bengal. Many of the books pub¬ 
lished there are translations and reprints; but we find in the 
year 1871 84 original works, 34 of which are upon religion, 
and 14 consist of poetry. There are only two biographical 
works. One of them is a compilation of the lives of the 
most distinguished women of India, and is intended for girls* 
schools. There are four histories, including a sketch of 
Mahommedan history and literature to the fall of the Abbas- 
sides (the combined work of Dr. Leitner and a Moulvi), a 
Law Journal, a Medical Journal, a Mahommedan book on 
Moral Philosophy, Mr. Forsyth’s lleporfc of his Mission to 
Yarkand, translated into Hindostani, and various other pub¬ 
lications. Only 21 of the books of the Punjaub are in 
English. 


We observe also a book called “Ijaz-i-Quran,” by Prof 
Eamchundra, now Director of Public Instruction in the native 
State -of* Puteeala, whose mathematical attainments were 
referred to in the August number of our Journal 
It must not be supposed that the Works 
returns of which always appear in the OdveriiMetd 
are all of a good tendency, and it is a question whether some ’ 
censorship ought not to be exercised in border to hinder the 
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present wide circulation of vicious tales, &c. The catalogues*' 
are go partly filled by nuiberbus reports of Schools, intended ;; 
to '.catch, subscribers, lie main facts, howeter, are very 
encouraging, and it appears that in other parts of India the 
adyance inTiteraly activity is equally striking, but the Tims 
correspondent has tiot given detailed accounts except as to 
Bengal and the Jhmjaub. 


* •VV* ■■ 

■ .* 


.Indian cobbespotdence: ; 


Mowing d^tei; though dated last March, 6nly arrived,, 
atdestination through an accidental circumstance at the, 
end;of August 

■ “Befosm Cims, Lucknow, Ou»n, March 21 et, If 73. 

“ 2b ihe Scfretcrfy of the Heeds Branch of the National Indian 

Anomtion. , •* 

" • ./• 

■ * f It is with the greatest plBastore jthat I beg to acknowledge;; 
tbefreempi of your; letter of October 12th, 1872, and to express 
the thanks <?f the Goipmittee of the Reform Club for the. kind - 
azjid sympathetic rnanhsr in ■v^bich your Commifctee have attended 
to and entertained ihe suggestions conveyed in toy last, The ” 
Cqmnuttee ^e alive to the t difficulties that lie in the way of the” 
fidlhds of Ihdlh-who are exerting themselveB to direot the 
alWmbh-bif the English natibh: to Indian topics, and fo 
tbi&-hfa^ctai'.; -in,-llue of > thrift! 

Isdiaa • •; AeatNas; jp&h/nfe, 


fft i i 

inted.with jack. others customs arid manners before, 




It 

'£*ms: 


■I ■'™*T ■ W HH «imil|UVJ,W WUAVA V rUU V 


-im kh&' 



\ 



X : ',.-.SSlDlASr: 







seeoaapomtion 

notion, I beg to observe that the whole oxt^l oorvioo- in Indiais 
divided into three classes, the CovenantedUivil'Seivi^the Staff 
Oorp% and the Uncovenaated Givil Serviw. 

Smmcfy m ’y&a oo doubt must be aware, 
who have passed the civil service: exaouBa^on ili’i 
tho Staff Corps consists of officers of the< aTsn^-ongaged itt civil 
employ. 3?he Unpovenamted Civil Service eoiMiain|D^y:of,j(doi9£. 
and subordinate, judicial officers,! • -.Tbi*; 
mos% of natives land East Indians, and the members of that 
service, unless in, very exceptional cases, *caimet riee above the 
rank of extra assistant commissioner «r' deps!^*coiiector. ;■■■ ©Me 
appointments to the higher grades of: the civ& 
from the ranks of theOoveaanted OivUSereice^rt^^ 
the member® of ■ which consist of ’ Eurppeaim>v ^ 

England, though a Ibw native gentlemen^ at.M be known ter. 
yoUjihave now.succeeded inenteiingihe fede^-y%i>'invd service* 
by .passing the prescribed examination .in, Eoglnnd,- You wrilfc , 
<%»rve, thei®fore f that the morelu^ nppojhM|, 

agents are exclusively in tha hands of EuropeaHSi and that;.®* 
native of India is seldom raised above the ;i^ bf an ex&sr 
assistant commissioner without t^lrhour>)a|d^expense of pro¬ 
ceeding to England. Thie. ; is^ howei&n mainly owing to the 
<avil:;fg»rpgCn?WB^ held in England, hut I am sorxy 

to observe that even in the appointments to the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service an undue preference is generally shown to 
Europe'ans and EkSt ludiam overthe4iat^ the country. 
While this is the oftse with regard to the inferior and subordinate 
p<?si ^ the higher appointments m the service, even vfhere meqj^ 


r«UVIU«UI>9, AM VUV POA TWOi I 

the Uncpvenanted Civil ^rvice axe^lby law eligible,^, 
tfie%, are conferred, on Etuopeans^and ^ast inti .ms "to Ima 
eiffiuinbn of the natives. * Dili's"eshna^o^^ 
by^ the iachjthat; Jin this, province, ..where the memh e 55. 
Tmcovenanted Civil Service are by lav eligible to tjae rw 
appointments, there are sixteen European and East Inc 
gentlemen against two natives holdup aj 
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of 1,333 rs. per month; two are officiating deputy-commis¬ 
sioners on an average salary of 1,260 rs.; one is a civil judge 
Oft a salary of 1,500 rs.; while the rest are assistant commis¬ 
sioners on salaries between 400 rs. and 800 rs., while the two 
natives hold the very subordinate posts of assistant commissioners 
on a salary of 600 rs. per month. 

. “ In accordance with your request I sent numbers of your 
Journal to the Secretary of the Delhi Society, and asked him to 
oommence communication with you. I am glad to observe that 
the Society has agreed to my proposal and promised to commence 
communication with you through their secretary. I beg you to 
convey to the Committee of your Association, and to accept for 
yourself the thanks of this Association, for the reports of your 
Institution which you sent ua, and for the kind and generous 
manner in which you have accepted my suggestions on the 
various topics touched upon in your first. Allow me in the last 
place to apologise to you for the delay in replying to your kind 
letter, which has taken place partly on account of want of leisure 
from my professional business and partly on account of my 
■waiting for the reply of the Secretary of the Delhi Society, to 
whom I had written on the subject. 

<* I remain, Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Luchmee Naeain, Pundit.” 


From: a Native Correspondent. * 

A numerously attended meeting was held on Sunday, the 
6th July last, at the premises of the Barahauagar Girls’ School, 
for the purpose of welcoming Miss Akroyd to that town. The 
chair was taken by Babu Sasipada Banerjee. The following 
address was presented to Miss Akroyd, whioh was signed by the 
Reminders of Barahauagar, Nural, Cossipore, Taki, ShafKhira, 
Ac., &e.:— 

“ To Miss Akroyd. 

u Dear Madam,-— We, the undersigned inhabitants of Cossi¬ 
pore aftd Barahangar have great pleasure to avail ourselves off 
the occasion of you* kind visit to our place for the purpose of 
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expressing to you our deep sense of obligation, as well for the 
zealous interest always felt by you in the welfare of our local 
institutions, since your arrival, as for the benevolent objects of 
your sojourn in our country, generally. Permit us, dear madam,' 
to wish you all success in your noble mission, and to remain, 

“ Bear Madam, • ”** 

“ Your most obedient servants, # 

“ Chunder Coomar Eoy, 

“ Zeminder, Nural. 

“ Barattanagar, 6 th July, 1873.” “&c., &c., &c. 


EEVIEW. 


We are favoured by a Hindu contributor to tbe journal 
with the following review of a Bengali periodical:— 

“ We have received from Calcutta the April, May and June 
numbers of the ‘ Bamabodhini Patrika ’—a journal for the 
instruction of women—and we are glad to inform our readers 
that this journal, which is issued monthly, has been in existence 
for some time, and was started to supply the want which gentle* 
men taking an interest in the education of women in Bengal 
and some of the enlightened Indian ladies themselves felt for a 
long time. It is conducted in the vernacular of Bengal, and is 
exclusively devoted to the interests and instruction of women. 
The numbers at hand are replete with short essays on such 
abstruse subjects as metaphysics, mental and moral science, as 
well as on matters of history and particular sooial and religious* 
duties of women towards their parents, husbands and children; 
and all these essayB, without very many exceptions, are so ably 
handled in chaste Bengalee that they cannot fail to be instruc¬ 
tive and amusing to the young, and equally interesting to afr who 
will peruse them. A part of the journal is devoted to prize 
essays and poems by women, and these productions from the pen 
of females very satisfactorily show that the labour of England 
and India to educate Hindu women is not bding thrown away 
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but is producing a promising result Id Calcutta, and 'without 
any fear of contradiction wo may say in India., there is no» 
English journal to further the progress of female education and 
to afford important information with reference to that subject to * 
English ladies and gentlemen. We are happy, therofore, to 
find oun»contemporary, the ‘ Bamabodfiini Egtrika,’ has from 
last Aptfl begun to devote some of its columns to English articles 
and interesting European news. We at the same time cannot 
help remarking that the limited space allottod for such purpose 
could have been utilised in a judicious Way, instead of indulging 
in random sayings of our transatlantic newspapers and facotious 
friends, such as— 

“ An American paper has tho following:—* A lady wished a 
seat. A portly handsome gentleman brought one and seated the 
lady. “ Oh, you are a jewel,” said she. “ Oh! no,” he 
replied, “ I’m a jewollor, I have just sot the jewo^” ’ Or, 

“ ‘An American clergyman is of opinion that modern young 
ladies ore not the daughters of Shem and Ham, but the daughters, 
of Horn and Sham!’ 

“And many other catch*penny things, but wo do not find 
any mention in English of the extremely general and liberal* 
offer of Miss Carpenter to award two scholarships td the pupils, 
of the school Miss Akroyd is labouring to establish'fo Calcutta. 
We hope our contemporary in future will adopt n better mode of r 
selecting and arranging news far its eolurriEWV ». , 

“Finally, we are astonished at the mOagxn exfco&ragsmenfc. 
shown to this journal hy the Indian public* for surfely such an 
instructive and useful journal in a province dike 1 Bengal, with a 
population of sixty millions, ought have, more'than fouft 
hundred and fifty subscribers.” * * 

• i r j 
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THE INDIAN SOCIETY. - 



We referred in our last number to two papers lately read/* 
before the Indian Society. We are glad now to be able, to, , 
give .'extracts from one of those papers, that contribute^bj •, 
Mr. Avinasa Chandra Mitra. On the occasion of its delivery. „ 
there were many Indian gentlemen present, and among them - 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mr. C. Meenacshaya (Madras)* T 
President of the Society, who occupied the. chair. A vote of 
of. thanks to the lecturer, proposed by Mr. A. S. Tyabji.’' 
(Bombay), and seconded by Mr. R. P. Ghosh (Bengal), was 
carried with hearty unanimity. Mr. Mitra began as. follows*:— 

“ There is at the present moment no subject engaging the 
attention and exeijpising the intellects of so many thinkers 
in our country as that of Education. No doubt it is a very 11 
ausipioious omen, and prophetic of a brilliant future, that during * 
the short period of British ascendancy education has Been so - 
much appreciated and thirsted after by our countrymen, who, it 
seems, are of the name opinion as a judicial officer high in'? 
position in Calcutta (lately expressed by him at a public meet-- 
ing) that * of all the blessings which the English Government * 
has conforred on the people Education is the most substantiali ; 
and the best.* To make Education the more generally and widely : 
imparted, various plans are suggested and various opinions* 
expressed. Some of the questions which are with real earnest ¬ 
ness discussed, are—How the masses Of the people are to Be T 
educated—whether ; in educational operations Government aid ; - 
is to be obtained—whether education should be secular -or 
religious—and what practical measures ought to be adopted-- 1 
whit a view to female emancipation from perpetual ignorance-* 
add the thraldom of the unana, I shall- only consider the 
and the last of these questions, which -no doubt are vital 
jedfcs, Bearing upon the Bert interests of our country. • - ■' *• - 

^* It is gratifying to find that the question of edmBatmg 
masses has engaj^edth# attention of Aur present worthy 3^eiA ; ^ 
Governor, Sir George Campbelb ’M -right earnest. Many of us- 
perhaps do not agree as to the method adopted by his Honor in 
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^carrying out the proposed scheme; I mean the one which his 
Honor had reoourse to for suppressing high education in favour 
of the masses, and finally for trying to do away with such old 
and long-standing colleges as those of Sorhampore and Kish- 
naghur. But I doubt if there is any one who will hesitate to 
give credit to the honesty of purpose which actuated his 
Honor. That the education of the masses in Bengal has 
become an indispensable necessity, I am sure there is none here 
prepared to deny. The necessity is every day making itself 
more felt, and it is my object this evening to show how it 
is so. Now, the highest aspirations of our countrymen go to 
Keranoedom at the various offices in Calcutta, where they attend 
from ten in the morning till fiv^ and the rest of their time at 
morning, evening and night do nothing for the good of the 
country, but are constantly engaged in discussing their respective 
rights or privilege to preference in the ranks of their castes, or 
Jat, as they call it. At a thrai or a marriage party they are 
unusually forward, eloquent and clamorous; and the worst 
feature is that educated gentlemen not only countenance but 
take part in all these ceremonies. They are not bold enough to 
protest, whilst at the some time they feel that they are doing 
violence to their conscience. Now the reason that I can assign 
for this is the non-education of the masses. Bespect for the 
opinion of the people who surround us, as was ably observed by 
Hr. Macrae the other day, goes a great way to fetter the inde¬ 
pendent action of educated gentlemen. However desirable and 
much for the better a change might be, educated gentlemen 
would never be so bold as to carry it out openly, simply because 
it happens to be against the national custom, as if they did, the 
indignation of the whole community would come down upon 
them. The presence of so many of us in a land believed to be 
that of the Melechas, whose touch even is held to be unholy, 
may be urged as an answer to my argument. But. when we 
sincerely consider the difficulties one has to contend with before 
he arrives at this country, and the trials he has to endure when 
he goes back home, we shall on the other hand find much that 
Contributes to make my position the stronger. 

, , (To be continued.J 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A gentleman of Madras, named Pothum Chetty Ragaviuli 
Chetty arrived in England at the beginning of last month, 
and we are glad to find that his wife—Janakamma Guru— 
has ventured to accompany him. He is elder brother of 
Jeyaram Chetty, a youth who is here for education. 

We may expect more arrivals in the course of the winter 
and spring, as several Indians have volunteered to come over 
in order to give evidence before the Indian Finance Com¬ 
mittee. 

Syed Ameer Ali, the young barrister whose book on 
Makommed’s Life and Teaching we lately reviewed, is among 
the candidates for the lectureship connected with the Tagore 
Law Chair in the University of Calcutta. 

Dr. Gopal Chandra Ray, now assistant-surgeon in Bengal, 
has contributed an interesting paper to the Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine on the juice of the papaya tree, which he con¬ 
siders may prove a useful medicine in cases of indigestion. 
The experiments referred to were made during Dr. G. C. Ray’s 
term of residence at Netley Hospital. 


The Calcutta papers record the death of Babu Rissory 
Chand Mittra, who for nearly thirty years served his country 
as ah autlidr, and a political and social reformer. He was the 
founder of the Theophilanthropic Society. In him the. 
Calcutta Revieno has lost one of its best contributors, the 
Indian Association one of its best speakers,; and the country 
an able biographer. 
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LONDON BRANCH. 


On the evening of July 24th a social meeting of Indian 
^residents in London and of their English friends was held at the 
IttfEas of the Social Science Association. Daring the first hour 
general conversation was carried on, and refreshments were 
■served. The visitors then took their seats, and Mr. Hodgson 
~Rratt having been called upon to preside, an informal conference 
tookplaee as to the means of rendering the residence of Indians 
in England most serviceable to themselves and to India. , 

■ Mr. Bbajendra Nath Dey said that Indian visitors to Eng¬ 
land had two main objects, that of qualifying themselves for a 
profession and that of studying the constitution of English 
society. The Assocation under whose auspices they met could 
promote the latter object indirectly;—and the members of the 
" Association could only do so individually as members of English 
-society. Returned Indians might have been expected to be best- 
-table to render this service, but they showed a want of tact in 
their relations with Orientals, ignoring their perfect familiarity 
with the English language and their acquisition of English 
.habits. 

Mr. Dadhabhoy Nowuojee thought that the moral influence 
of good English society was of the highest value for young 
Orientals, and he had induced several of his countrymen to send 
their children to England for education. English society was 
the [best in the world when .it was good, but some parents had 
had bitterly to regret sending their sons to England. It was of 
great importance to Indians to learn self-respect and to lose that 
subservience which tended in India to keep up a wide gulf of 
' ^separation between the two races. The Association would do 
tt*®d in bridging over that gulf and in bringing together Indians 
of different Provinces, for at present Indians were separated in 
sympathy and uaderstanding from each other. 

Mr. C. W. Ryazis said that there was too general a tendency 
on the part of all foreign viators to resort exclusively to the 
4 Metropolis, which is hot always the best representative of the 
nation; and as regards education) institutions out of London 
were quite as good as those in it. 



'Mi ;iSiwBL«ater';«aKl that his countrymen 1 broughtw&h ■ 
team? prejuSsoes-.ttleBai ■ fntm 

,i4md oiighb',tp^ aasodatemoro freely with Englishmen. Indians 
;WFme ^still minott Ipoiitiflally^ and were dependent upon the 
vtttvilizatiob vof ?th» West. »Tbe work of reform mustl^GarriOd 
. ‘Ottt by the natives of .India, and this would be promoted by a 
a greater dogbee of local self-government under an English 
Goveramentr&t iheoentre.; The English in India have not with 
^Ntattaihl syn^a^y ofd;he governed, for while Western ciViliza- 
f iction has been advancing^ thatof the East has been retrograding. 

. Mr. ■ Amuse*. Mittba said that the ignorance of the world 

■attorn .’^ whiebi Indians, sufi'erfd would be cured by a residence in 
- iEngland, which;would give greater independence of character. 
-Even; learned Indians would derive great advantage from, coming 
. here. They wjere treated by Englishmenin India in a manner 
:^^e*y^diflferent^froar':ihot'-whieh prevailed here. What< was 
-imaiaty wantedwas the education of the mass of the population, 
Jor sat present men of ability were constantly thwarted by the 
.ignorant majority. .«k- . 

F. N,- ■ MirraA demed that, servility was a characteristic 
••ofihas eountyymmu What .they needed Was justice, not favour 
orltho intexfermca of foaeigaers, 

v .Mr. E; YABrsrrrAnT. Nbale recommended that the Indian 
.Association^ establish something in the nafcure of a club 
which should be open alike to Indians and Englishmen, and to 
v .persons of hith sexes,* The-dub would be habitually resorted 
c: 4o bylmany peraani, andihusa more intimate association between 
l Englishmen and ttrair Indian Mends be promoted. Discussions 
^ 4highti oc(ustionally tQke :place. at the dub. Conversaziones also 
'■|>lHaght.hnrhi^'^erw-on~‘)«i!taai fixed evenings, so that persons 


Jhda&hs would have <bOeB< very useful. He referred to- the 
■ ^ wusaien on the ood^ficationef law as an instance. Hehoped 
? that Indian n&identrda England would join societies lik« ; that 
4 'icm;Sedd'Edan(id and take : part .in their proceedings. ■: - 

i V > . dMbvdSk SumsAHMaarxiM said the fault hwr chicfly with the 
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natives that there was not a more intimate association between 
the two races. Caste interfered, and there was very little in 
common between the two. Many years experience in India had 
shown him that English officials can be easily approached and 
were affiable. Indians would never understand Englishmen 
until *4hey saw them by their firesides. The members of the 
National Indian Association would accomplish their object better 
by individual and personal association than by attempting meet¬ 
ings on a large scale and by laying down formal rules. 

Mr. Mtjttt Coomara Swamy (member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon) said that the National Indian Association was 
calculated to render very great services, as he knew the value of 
private friendships with Englishmen. Indians were as much 
estranged from each other as from Englishmen. Such meetings 
as that of to-night tended to bring natives into more friendly 
association with each other, and will have a good effect when 
reported in India. The Society also was useful in bringing 
difficulties and doubts to light. He was in favour of the sugges¬ 
tion that there should be a club, but he thought that English 
life was best seen in country houses. 

The Bev. Mr. Buntikg saw great difficulties in accomplishing 
what was wanted. The young Indian students had very little 
spare time, and Englishmen and women most likely to be of use 
to them were also excessively busy, without time to form new 
acquaintances. The best results of the Association will not be 
• always those most apparent. 

Miss Dora Green well (of Clifton) spoke of the great power 
of sympathy in the world and of its need in India, if the English 
were to confer real benefit upon the country. She also referred 
to the natural capacity of Indian women, and the admirable 
teaching that had come from that source. Englishmen should 
not take up a position of superiority, hut should recognise the 
great qualities of Indian writers and thinkers. • « 

Mr. Mijllick deprecated any manifestation of patronage- 
towards his countrymen. Be denied the charge of servility. 

Mr. S. Duet thought that something might be said on the 
other side of the question. Indian students in England had notr 
succeeded in their examinations because they had gone too much 
. into society. Again, they knew how great would be the contrast 
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when they returned to India, in all matters which had reference 
to society and social habits. 

The Chairman concluded the Conference by a few remarks, 
in which he dwelt upon the importance of more intimate union 
between men of all races who desired the true welfare and pro¬ 
gress of India. He appealed to Indians not to stand ai8o£ but 
to make their views and feelings freely known, the objects of the 
Association could be accomplished only by perfect confidence on 
both sides. 


INDIAN MAILS. 


MA&OMMEDAN HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 

Sit George Campbell has now done such justice to the higher 
education of the twenty millions of our Mahommedan subjects iii 
Bengal, that they will henceforth be without excuse if they do 
not take the place they deserve in the administration of the 
country. Takingthe whole of the endowment of Mahommed 
Mohsin, which Lord Northbrook’s liberal grant of 50,00.0 rs. 
for general education enables him to do, the Lieut.-Govemor 
devotes it to purely Mahommedan education. In a statesmanlike 
resolution, published in the Gazette , he announces the details of 
his measure. He retains a strong central Mahommedan college 
at Calcutta; he establishes subordinate Mahommedan colleges at 
Dacca, Bajshaye and Chittagong, the chief centres of theMahomme- 
dan population; he sets aside a considerable sum to pay the school 
fees of deserving Mahommedan boys, who attend the (ordinary 
schools and colleges and learn English; and he assigns 12,000 rs. 
a year for scholarships tenable by Mahommedans. Most of the 
scholarships are to be given for proficiency in English studies or 
Western learning, rattier than in Arabic studies or Oriental 
learning. The object is to got Mahommedans to take to 
English literature and science with something of the industry 
shown by the Hindoos. Those who know Mahompaedamsm best, 
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on both its religious and political sides—which are so closely 
connected as to be one—may doubt if this be possible. We 
confess that we have more hope of the extension of primary 
education in the districts inhabited by the descendants of those 
who were forcibly converted to Islam, But, at last, we have 
de&Mrar duty as a Government. We shall Wateh the results of 
the experiment with interest ,—Friend of India. 


Vernacular literature in berar. 

$ he encOtiifagement held out hy the local administration for the 
production of vernacular literature in Berar has lately brought 
into the field three authors, all (government schoolmasters. One 
offers a Marathi translation of a History of Greece in the form 
of a catechism; another a metrical treatise' on mental arithmetic; 
and the third a Life of Sbivajee in Marathi verse. This last 
alone obtains a reward of 100 m.*—Homeward Mail 


We extract the following from the Argus , a Bombay 
journal of August, 1873:— 

“ Female Education. —What will Miss Mary Carpenter and 
other philanthropic ladies and gentlemen of Europe and America 
think of the natives of this country, who, instead of assisting in 
the cause of native female education, show culpable disregard 
and apathy towards this noble work. The degree of remisBUess 
in this respect, on the part of our enlightened and educated 
native fellow-men, is greater, and is more inexcusable, than that 
evinced by the old, ignorant, and orthodox countrymen. We 
have here in our very midst half-a-dozen girls’ schools (we do 
not include the Alexandra Institution and the Parsee girls’ 
schools, but direct our remarks to the Hindu schools alone) under 
the control of influential men; but, looking to (heir present 
condition, they miserably fail to fulfil the object with which they 
were originally established. Most of these Hindu girls’ schools 
were established under the auspices of the Students’ Literary 
and Scientific Society; and the course of instruction, almost a 
primary one, which was then conducted, was suitable to those 
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have raised the girls at the present day above the elementary 
studies of a doeade back. The result, however, that actually 
presents itself to our sight is anything but satisfactory; and it is 
attributable to the want of cooperation amongst the leading 
members of the Hindu community. If those whose duty it' 
certainly is, do not pay the least attention to the managemei$^>f 
the only institutions where the girls receive but an elementary 
instruction, which consists of reading and writing in their ver¬ 
naculars, casting figures, perhaps, and sewing and knitting in 
some cases, we may well despair of our Hindu ladies being 
brought up in the higher branches of knowledge, such as would 
make them enlightened members of society, notwithstanding the 
persevering efforts of the philanthropic Miss Carpenter and* her 
benevolent sisters of the West," 

The editor does not appear to be aware of the existence 
of the Girgaum Model Hindu Girls’ School, established by 
Miss Carpenter before leaving India in February, 1870, in the 
hope of raising the tone of the Bombay native Girls’ Schools. 
The house was generously provided by a native merchant in 
his own grounds, and was supported for the first two years 
entirely, and since partially, by Miss Carpenter, from funds at 
her command, and has been managed by a native Committee. 
Her hopes have not been realized, and it is to be feared that 
she will not continue her support, unless better results follow. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Hindu,,Mahommedan, and Indian Law.— An examination 
in these subjects will be held on the 27th of October, and two 
following days, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, and any student 
of the Inns of Court will be admissible. Each student desi¬ 
rous of being examined must enter his name at the treasurer’s 
office of the inn to which he belongs on or before Saturday, 
the 18th of Octobej, , 
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Tiie proceedings of the Social Science Association, this 'year 
assembling at Norwich, have presented an unusual amount of 
valuable matter connected with the social condition of India. 
Captain Gal ton’s presidential address on sanitary questions 
contained most important facts connected with the sanitary 
administration of India, especially connected with our army in 
that country. Dr. Mouatt, late H.M. Inspector of the Gaols of 
Bengal, read a very valuable paper before the Repression of 
Crime Section on Prison Labour, in which he showed the 
beneficial effect of shilled labour among the prisoners under 
his direction in Calcutta. Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah read in the 
same section before a crowded and most attentive audience a 
paper on Indian Prisons, while his brother,'^Mr. C. Meenac- 
shaya, read in the Education Section an elaborate and excellent 
paper on English education in India. In future numbers of 
our Journal we shall insert some of this valuable information, 
and the papers of our Hindu friends will appear entire in our 
columns. 

The second annual meeting, which took place at Norwich, 
as was advertised, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, was very encouraging, as showing an 
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; * increasing interest in India. Jew tilings are more mortifying 
to our Hindu fellow-subjects Hum to perceive that while we are 
so closely conned ed w i th t hem, and our sy in pathy is of so much 
importance 10 them, they appear to occupy so small a portion 
of our thoughts and attention. The presence on this occasion 
of the two Madras gentlemen and of a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Ceylon, all three of whom had taken an 
active pail in the proceedings of the Congress, was an inte¬ 
resting feature of the meeting. It K to he hoped that on 
future occasions many more Hindu gentlemen will avail 
themselves of such opportunities as are presented by these 
annual Congresses, not only of g,lining valuable in format ion, 
hut of becoming personally acipui inlod w ith enligl lened English 
society. Lord Napier gave a most kind and encouraging 
commendation of the objects of our Association, which will, 
we hope, induce many more mouiLcis to join u . 


The jirisons of a country are some of its moot important 
institutions. On the manner in which the) are conducted 
depends the moral health of a community. Tf our penal 
institutions are founded on true u formatory principles, if the 
criminal is stimulated and enabled by wise discipline to 
become an honest self-supporting member of society, instead 
of at war with it, then the gaol becomes a moral hospital, as 
well as a terror to <nil doers. If, on the contrary, from 
neglect of these principles, which are now generally accepted, 
the gaol is not calculated to reform, it becomes a school of 
vice, a moral pest-house, and all who are consigned to it are 
likely to become far worse than before, spreading the conta¬ 
gion of vice around them, and causing a fearful perpetuity of 
XJrime in the country. 

^ In the Indian gaols some of the fundamental principles of 
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prison discipline have never yet been accepted, though in 
many of.them shilled industrial work has been developed; 
to a Very' remarkable degree. In all of them 
sleep in close association, being locked up together twelve! 
hours every day, a source of great demoralization, and lijieffc 
is no provision for their receiving any moral or intellec^Q^ 
instruction. The contrast of the gaols of India to our owi£' 
in these respects and many otliers, has awakened the attest 
tion of a country gentleman of the Madras Presidency, ffis 
official position had led him to visit the gaols of his district* 
and the knowledge of prison discipline which he has derived 
from a practical study of the subject during his visit to this 
country, has ldfl him to feed strongly the importance to his 
countrymen of an entire re-organisation of the Indian gaols 
on sound principles. We trust that his valuable Jiaper, with; 
which he has favoured us, will receive the attention ft- 
deserves. 


ON INDIAN PRISONS. 


A paper read before the Repression of Crime SedlsfflS® 
the Soeial Science Congress at Norwich, October; 

C. Sahapathi lyah, Esq., of Madias.:-*-' ; ’ V 

11 With a view of obtaining some knowledge of the vari 
manifold institutions you possess in this kingdom, I have em 




travelling about the different parts of this country,; 
many as I was able to do. The more I saw, the greater 
conviction as to our insignificance, and the less beousmo^ 
pride. One consolation* however, I found, and thsp* 
thought of our being placed in the hands and 
of a nation as great as it is noble, and as jus 
religious. The subject of this paper is not ai 

in your preseuoe j l^ R happens to he; with 
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file attempt to give you an idea of one of our important institutions, 
an institution whose existence is necessary for the well-being of 
society* and which it is the imperative duty of every Government 
to maintain is. the best manner practicable. I need hardly premise 
that the subject of the right management of gaols is one of para¬ 
mount importance, as concerning society in general, and the persons 
and souls of those concerned in particular. Neglect in doing the 
ntmost we can to make our gaols good, is a grave sin against 
religion and humanity. We have to view this not as a negative 
virtue but as a positive duty. The very moment we take charge 
of the person of a human being, there devolves upon us the serious 
responsibility of attending to his soul. The system, therefore, in 
every gaol has necessarily to be two-fold in its nature —penal and 
reformatory. So much has been said and written in this country 
by infinitely abler men than inyself in establisbing,,this principle 
that I shall not inflict upon you a further discourse on it. 

“In the whole of India, at the end of the year 1871-2, 
there were 187 gaols. I here quote the reports of ’71-72, as 
I was not able to obtain all those of the subsequent year. 
These 187 gaols contained altogether a gaol population of 
183,403 prisoners, costing the nation on the whole the sum 
of 3,313,409 rupees, or £331,340, inclusive of all the establish¬ 
ments connected with them. Besides these 187 gaols, which 
comprise penitentiaries, central and district gaols only, there 
are a great number of sub-gaols and lock-ups, containing altogether 
perhaps a much larger number of prisoners under trial, and those 
sentenced to periods of imprisonment of less duration than one 
month. This will give you an idea of the great responsibility 
which lies upon the British Government of India, as well as 
upon the Government here, and in fact upon the whole British 
nation. Thus you find it yonr duty to make these 200,000 unfor¬ 
tunate outcasts of society fit members of it. Tou have to reform 
and prepare their souls to follow a different course of existence, 
jmd to meet our Father iu heaven with sincere repentance. Now, 
th^n, let us examine how far this important duty has been per¬ 
formed*. , Permit me to say that I do not in the least pretend to 



experience of the system of all and each of the 



in btfc extensive empire. It only extauds to a part, and a 
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small part, of it. I have visited a number of gaols in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras and in the Province of Mysore. I am connected 
with the country more than with the cities. But one thing I 
can assure you, that most part of my remarks apply universally to 
all the gaols in the empire. My belief is founded upon personal 
« experience as well as upon a study of the official reports of the gaols. 
J propose to give you first an idea of the life from the beginninsr of 
a native Indian convict. The vory moment a native of India of 
any class or community is sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, he is 
oven in the very presence of the judge manacled, led away to the gaol, 
where he is put in chains and a slight uniform, and delivered over 
to the gaoler. The gaol is a high-walled buihling, with an open space 
to muster convicts morning and oveniug, anumbor of cells or wards, 
each to accommodate duriug tho night fifty, sixty, or seveuty con¬ 
victs ; a hospital, some few sheds or verandahs, where manufactures 
are carried on, some three or four solitary cells and a kitchen. 
At or near tfic entrance you will generally find the gaoler’s house. 
Tho whole control is vested in tho hands of a superintendent, who 
is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred tho European medical 
officer of the district, who draws a certain allowance or monthly 
salary for tho office. This officer lives generally at some distance 
from the gaol, and holds other appointments besides. JTe is the 
surgeon in ehaige of the civil hospital of the district, lie is tho 
coroner of the whole district, and has to conduct all the post¬ 
mortem examinations ; a working member of the Municipal Com¬ 
mission, the head of the whole of the Yaccination Department of 
the district, the repot ter and the registrar of the tempera! ure, 
and a host of other things, besides being the piivate physician 
of all the important personages in tho neighbourhood. You 
cannot conceive how many returns he has to soud and how very 
much he is engagod ; consequently however good and able he may 
be, he cannot spare more than half-an-hour, or an hour at the 
utmost; in tho mornings for the gaol. During this hour he has 
barely time to affix his signature to the papers placed before him, 
and to pass through the hospital, making a general inquiry as 'to 
how everything and everybody is doing. Thus, therefore,^ 
whole duty and responsibility fall upon the next officer, thA'gtfjjAer, 
who gets a salary ranging from 10s. to £7 10s. perJUfensem. 
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He is generally selected from the staff of pensioned sergeants of 
some European Infantry regiment,—very often old, illiterate, and 
sometimes a little too fond of drink. Such an ill-paid and ill- 
selected official cannot certainly be expected to possess any very 
high and reformed notions of moral and spiritual responsibility. 
His next subordinate is the deputy-gaoler, drawing a salary from 
80s. to 50s. per mensem. This man is generally selected from 
out of the ranks, always a Hindu or Mahommedan, with a little or 
no knowledge of English. The rest of the establishment is made 
up of turnkeys and warders, who get between 10s. and 14s. a 
month ; some convict-warders, and sometimes a gaol-clerk and a 
gaol-dresser, or an inferior hospital-assistant. As soon as the 
criminal enters this institution he commences with a routiue 
of work, which is extra-mural, or outdoor ; or intra-mural, or 
indoor work. The former is labour iu public streets or roads, 
as a scavenger or road-maker ; sometimes, as it appears to be 
in the North, upon irrigational works; and ofteuer, and worse 
than all, on contracts to private parties. The convict is turned 
out at about 7 a.m., or earlier, and taken back by 4 p.m. By 
half-past five he is locked up in a cell, in the company of half-a- 
hundred and more of criminals, in total darkness, to be let out 
again after twelve hours stay there. Here are collected murderers, 
dacoits, robbers, thugs, cultivators and farmers, sentenced perhaps 
for riots and breach of peace in irrigational disputes, and all sorts 
of characters. Here the desperado exultiugly relates to a wondering 
and admiring audience his bold feats and narrow escapes. It is here 
the beginner in crime gets an impression upon his mind which hardens 
his heart, and makes him set at defiance law and justice, rendering 
him the devoted follower of the demon all his life, and here the 
• juvenile and the beginner get their first and last lessons. And 
worse than all, you find in one cell in the same gaol all the 
female prisoners of all characters, ages and kinds, immured together 
with none but men warders guarding and waiting upon them. Does 
L not all this sound shocking to your ears ? Does it not sound an 
anomaly to say that two hundred thousand of hnman beings, quite 
as valuable as each of ourselves in the eye of the Almighty Creator, 
should be brought up and treated like cattle, and worse, under a 
wistf, humane, and above all a Christian government ? Do you not. 
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shudder at the very idea that all that immense host of men 
converted into as many demons, a hundred times worse than they 
previously were, perfectly callous of all shame or remorse, deprived of 
all reason and good feelings, hardened completely in mind and body 
and perfectly reckless of their future, should be turned out upon the 
fastidious world, a curse to society, unable, if even willing, to earn 
the ordinary means of honest livelihood ? There is no poetry here, 
no play upon imagination—but bare facts which stare at us. These 
are but results that must inevitably follow imprisonment in such 
gaols. Do you now for a moment wonder why there is such a 
heavy percentage of old offenders, and why there is in India a class 
or caste of people calling themselves the thieving class? The time, 

I believe, is come for thg British public to interfere, to in¬ 
vestigate anil rectify matters. 'Now or never,’ for the longer 
we tarry the deeper we go. An immense sum of money is 
yearly being sjipnt, or rather being wasted, in building new gaols 
on the most fallacious principles. I say wasted, because sooner or 
later every civilised mind must condemu them as worthless and 
injurious. lS T ow briefly to sum up the various defects patent in 
the Indian gaols, we shall say :— 

" 1. Want of Proper A ceommodtUion .—The maj ori ty of the Indian 
gaols are very insecure, and as such ill adapted to their objects. 
Each cell contains during the night a number up to sixty or seventy 
prisoners, all sleeping on the ground side by aide. That this is 
most objectionable, as being not only against all sanitary 
principles, but as being extremely demoralising, no one can doubt. 
Such a system has been condemned in this country long ago. The, 
chief objection the Indian Government is said to have to altering 
the state of affairs is that it would involve a very heavy outlay. This, . 
appears very frivolous, for no nation would ever grumble if -its 
revenues were spent to such an advantageous purpose. India’s 
grief is not that the Government is spending its revenues, but 
that it * iff squandering them largely in unnecessary and unpro¬ 
ductive ways. Another and minor objection is, that the Hindus ‘ 
like the present mode of sleeping all together. Even, for 
argument’s sake, admitting it as a fact, a British Government, 
cannot under any circumstances be justified in taking advantage 
of it, unless it was determined to keep its ignorant Indian subjects 
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ill the same state of darkness and semi-barbarous condition for 
ever. Farther than this, the making the necessary alterations in 
the existing recently-built gaols will not cost very much, and the 
constructing those that have to be built under approved principles 
will not be a bad investment. The imprisonment of civil debtors 
in the criminal gaols is a practice as wrong as it is universal in the 
Indian gaols. The incarceration of male and female prisoners in 
the same gaol, and the latter being attended to by male warders, 
is an evil that is almost universal iu Indian gaols. Every prison 
must be so built as to contain all the workshops and places for 
labour within its walls. It should be fitted up with all the neces¬ 
sary machinery and conveniences. School-rooms and prayer-halls 
should be added. And an enclosed model farm of several acres of 
ground should be attached to gaols of the intermediate stage, when 
all the simple but improved methods of cultivation, including the 

manufacture of artificial manures, should be taught. This is 

" 

exceedingly necessary, as any quantity of land could be obtained 
in India upon application without purchase. It would not be 
expensive, as we find by statistics and reports that two-thirds of 
the gaol population are agriculturists. If) further, the prisoner is 
offered the chance of earning and laying by a decent sum of money 
against the time of his discharge, would it be extravagant to calcu¬ 
late that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the convict would 
take to honest ways of living ] 

“ 2. The Defective Nature of Gaol EsteMivhments. —- The 
simple enumeration of the present gaol establishments is, 1 believe, 
sufficient to establish this fact. Each prison should be under 
a governor well paid and thoroughly efficient, living on the 
premises, and devoting all his attention and time to those tinder 
bis charge. 'He should be held responsible for the maintenance of 
order, discipline, and for the moral and physical training of nil the 
■convicts. A competent subordinate staff of servants should be 
employed ; and professional instructors and superintendents in each 
branch of labour and art should be found. Above all, a sufficient 
staff of educational instructors, should be carefully selected, a part 
of whose duty it should be to lecture occasionally upon moral 
. subjects, and to conduct general prayers. The present staff of the 
..police guard should be dispensed with. This alone would give a 
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saving of 594,262 rupees, or £59,446 per annum. This sum, 
when added to 872,347 rupees at present spent for other establish¬ 
ments, would be quite sufficient to cover the pay of an efficient 
staff of servants. When these measures are adopted, the con¬ 
dition of the gaols and the proportion of the gaol profits must 
immensely improve, and these institution! will no longer be a 
source of great yearly expense to the nation. 

“ 3. 'Die Non-Introduction of Moral Training is another of the 
crying evils in the Indian gaols. It is proverbial in India that 
one night’s stay in a gaol is sufficient to make the most innocent 
of men adepts in crime. The very atmosphere of an Indian gaol 
is highly contaminating. This is to be accounted for chiefly by 
the entire absence of educational and religious instruction. That 
these two blessings when imparted will produce repentance and 
permanent reformation in the worst possible cases, has been beyond 
all doubt exemplified in this kingdom by the introduction of the 
admirable system known as Sir Walter Crofton’s. Why a similar 
system, though to a little extent modified, should not be estab¬ 
lished in India, I cannot see. The statements made in the 


reports that a few have learnt to read and write well or ill, I know 
by personal knowledge to mean very little. According to the statis¬ 
tical returns of 1S7I-72 of the Madras Presidency, we find that 
there were 16,434 persons sent to prison for some of the gravest kind 
of offences. This number may be classified as under : —Christians 
125 ] Hindus or Caste Brahmins 252 ; the next two classes 625 ; 
Sudras 7171—8048 ; Shanars and Pariahs without any particular 
religion 6209 ; M&hommedans 902. As for Christians and 


Mahommedans, there is not much difficulty. For the latter, & 
Kazi may be engaged for a small monthly salary to officiate at || 
worship, and to give religions instruction. It is as regards thf / 
majority, namely, the Hindus, that there appears to be sosap^.'; 
difficulty owing to their subdivision into so many castes. 
thing would be perfectly smooth if properly worked. With'^S^ 
exception of 877 persons, composed of Brahmins and the 
classes, the others have no sectarian observances in 
Even these will not or cannot with any reason object 
being taught morality and religion, devoid of all sectarian 
trines. As I said, it entirely depends upon the persons r 
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and upon how it is done. A caste Hindu, carefully selected, with 
sound English education and of good character, will ensure the 
way for the permanent establishment of the system to the satis¬ 
faction and advantage of the whole nation. The easiest gradients 
look steep at a distance; and with perseverance, any slight oppo¬ 
sition met with at tne commencement of every reform may soon 
be overcome. 

“ 4. Want of Proper Instruction in the Way of Useful and 
Industrial Arts .—The present system of gaol labour, when 
examined, comes to this—how much of expenditure can be 
saved by convict labour, irrespective of as to how far it will 
advantage the convict’s future. Stone-breaking and road-making 
in public streets cannot certainly -benefit him very much. He 
is worked from sunrise to sunset in chains, without any system, 
and at the whim of the gaolers. 1 quite think that the 
labour should be somewhat penal; but I urge that it must be 
/'so with due consideration to its being in every way beneficial. The 
convicts ought to be thoroughly made aware that much depends 
upon themselves, and that they can work their w;iy even to an 
early liberation. With the English convict system carried out 
in its integrity, in the first place by the classification of gaols, 
and then by proper superintendence and instruction, with the use 
and aid of proper machinery? and implements, our gaols would no 
onger be as discreditable as they are, nor would they cost the 
nation anything like the sum they do at present. 

“.5,' And lastly the most Culpable Neglect of the Juvenile Offen¬ 
ders .—This fact is admitted to be so in all the reports of the 
country. At present, magistrates and judges, aware of the want 
of proper reformatories, sentence the juvenile in the majority of 
cases to whipping. This, inflicted with a cane, is as soon forgotten 
as over. Large reformatories,—one or more in each presidency,— 
ought to be established, where all the children sentenced should 
be sent to receive a very good and practical course of instruction. 
The laws of the country should be very much amended in this 
respect; and the magistrates and judges authorised to commit the 
offenders summarily to these institutions for long terms of 
imprisonment. An infinite deal of misery, beggary and crime may 
* be averted by the iotroductfon: of these salutary measures. 
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“These are some of the most serious defects in the Indian 
gaol administration; and you will, I hope, concur' * with me in 
thinking that there is nothing in these that cannot be 
remedied. I at first intended to have laid before you statis¬ 
tical statements and figures to show how thoughtlessly large 
sums of money are being spent all over India; and how, 
with economy and good management, these very sums may be 
reduced to bear good results; but fearing that I could thereby 
make myself too tedious, I have refrained from doing so. I 
beg, however, to call your attention to the fact that in the 
penitentiary at Madras, which is under an independent superin¬ 
tendent, and where no extra-mural labour is permitted, idle 
average earning by each coifvict has been 202-5 rupees per annum 
against 35-11 rupees per head earned by the mofussil or country 
prisoner, who is not under a district superintendent, and who is 
sent out for c*tra-mural‘ labour. If a proper remodelling of the 
prison system should be made and properly carried out, the 
advantages to the country would be immense and lasting; every 
step of progress made by the lowest of society would be of the 
greatest advantage to the nation, and to the country at large. A 
spirit of emulation would be engendered, and national advance to 
material prosperity secured on a permanent basis. As trustees to 
the Indian national interest and funds, the British would have 
discharged a conscientious as well as a charitable duty. I have, 

I apprehend, been too lengthy; and I beg you will, considering 
the nature and importance of the subject, overlook the trouble. 

I have, in conclusion, to express my sincere feelings of gratitude 
for the kind permission to express my views. I have now only to 
beg of the Association to be pleased to take such measures as may 
ensure a reformation.” 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN BENG AL. 

A LECTURE BY MR. AVINA8A CHUNDRA MITTRA. 
(Continued from page 450.) 


“There have been instances of inter-marriage and widow- 
marriage, but what firm and terrific opposition had Pundit Iewara 
Chandra Yidyasagra to overcome before successfully carrying out 
his reforms. It was indeed of a character in face of which minds 
less strong and firm would have quailed and givefi tlie effort up as 
hopeless. Oh! for the day when our countrymen, as they make 
rapid strides in the race of education, will also be rivals with 
our rulers in mechanism, cultivators of arts and manly physical 
labours! In such. a case it is not exaggeration to say that the 
day, if it has not yet dawned, will soon come, when we shall see 
a better state of things in our country. Revival of past glory 
and splendour I hold takes place sooner than reformation, and 
as it bears closely upon the subject, I may digress a little to 
show what once was the state of our country, and what changes 
have been effected during the several administrations it has 
passed through. Our country in ancient times was celebrated for 
learning, and if impetus is again given to letters and science it 
will certainly regain its former high position. Nuddea, for 
instance, was a remarkable seat of learning, where many a 
Pundit learned in law and theology rose to distinguish himself^ 
and shed a lustre over the place. Thanks to the liberal policy 
of the Government of Queen Victoria, English education has 
brought about a change thus much for good—that now no dis¬ 
tinction is observed as regards creed, colour, or casto, high or 
low, poor or rich. The Bar and Civil Service are open to all alike 
—Hindus, Europeans, Mahommedans, and Americans. It is 
only natural to expect that as our country has happily come in 
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contact with civilised and enlightened England, her advancement 
will be on a far more liberal and enlightened principle than that 
which predominated in old Hindu days. Preferment will be 
given only to the deserving and meritorious, no matter what he 
may be, a Sudra or a wretched poverty-stricken Ifttzarus. A 
Sudra in days of old was fit only to be trampled under the feet 
of the Brahmins, so much was he an object of contempt. The 
spread of English knowledge has dealt a greater blow to the 
Brahmin power and religion, than had been done by the fire and 
sword of the Mahommedans. It has silently worked a revolu¬ 
tion producing deep and lasting effects, and elevating the Sudra 
from the level of the swine and oxen, to which the Brahmin had 
degraded him.” * 

Mr. Mittra hero referred more at length to the changes 
that have takgn place in consequence of the partial abolition 
of caste, and also to the effects of the Mahommedan rule in 
India, and continued thus :— 

“As a nation the Hindus are unenterprising, and have 
never heon what is meant by a maritime nation. This being 
the fact, intercourse with other nations, commerce, exportations 
to and importations from othor countries, have been unknown— 
and who will say that this was for the good of India ? If any 
attempts at the improvement of the resources of the country were 
made through commerce or any tiling else, they were sure to be 
thwarted as being against tho established religion of the country. 
For the masses hold the belief which the Shasters assert, that 
‘to cross the Indus is an unmitigated sin.’ Hence there has 
been no independent progress in our country, and I take upon 
myself to say that it is greatly owing to the masses not being 
educated. Had they but received the benefits of education, 
they would doubtless have appreciated the advantages arising 
from commerce and merchandise. Again, if the masses were 
educated there would have been a standard of morality amongst 
them. I do not mean to say that the masses have no character, 
but no morality regulated by a sound and liberal education. 
So then by education this end also might have been gained. 

“ But whilst I see the benefits of education, I cannot shut 
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jay eyes to the difficulties that are in its way. India is not 
Ihigland. Whether the opinion expressed by some of our 
countrymen that England is being enriched by India is true, I 
shall not stay to enquire. But in many respects India is a very 
poor countfy. Here in England there are a great many endow¬ 
ments, charity schools, and funds of which the poor may avail 
themselves. In India there is no such thing; and for this simple 
reason, I think, the action taken by his Honor Sir G. Campbell 
ought not to be judged harshly. Those of our countrymen who 
are fortunate enough to occupy the front rank of society might 
very well be expected to exercise some self-donial in order to 
ameliorate tho condition of the masses, and to be instrumental 
in bringing about mighty and glorious results. 

“With regard to the second point, the education of women, 
and the practical measures which ought to bo adoptod, it may 
perhaps be necessary to say a few words as to its extreme 
importance and desirableness; and these words shall not bo my 
own, but those of a very able writer:—* It has been said that 
in moral inlluonce woman is unquestionably superior to man. 
Woman’s character produces a wider and more powerful im¬ 
pression on man than man’s character on woman. She makes 
him better or worse according as she is good or bad; for what 
she is he more or less becomes. Where women are oducated 
and trained to virtuous habits men rise in the scale of civiliza¬ 
tion. Where women are cribbed and confined, shut out from 
the gateways of knowledge, and treated mainly as ministers to 
man’s lusts, man deteriorates and decays.’ In a similar strain, 
too, some of our well-disposed countrymen urge the necessity 
of educating our country-women; and it may very well be asked, 
Why, then, does not female education prevail in our country to 
any satisfactory degree ? There are difficulties that stand in the 
way, and the one which forms the most effective harrier to 
progress is early marriage. Scarce has a young girl been put 
to school when she is married, and as an inevitable consequence 
she is withdrawn from school. What she may have - learnt at 
school is thus lost or thrown away. But as the march of im¬ 
provement is on its onward course, this difficulty is no longer 
kuflered to pass unndticed. The serious attention of our worthy 
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countryman, Babu Keshub Cbunder Sen, has been drawn to it, 
and be has vigorously set himself to its removal. He has with 
great pains gathered the opinions of the very best medical 
authorities with regard to the age at which it may be proper 
and suitable for Indian girls to marry, and they all^igree that 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth year is the proper age. So 
then there is sufficient time for education if it be begun from the 
sixth year, and it can be imparted to greater advantage. It 
would be well if the scheme of adding music were to be adopted, 
as was advocated by a master-mind of the age who has passed 
from us amidst univorsal regret—I mean John Stuart Mill. 
Indeed a better and more practicable plan of training up our 
females cannot be suggested, than that of introducing the study 
of music along with other studies. Indeed mnsic has a charm 
which will conduce greatly to the achievement of the desired 
end, that is, the education of women. ‘ Of all kinds of amuse¬ 
ments music is perhaps the purest and noblest. It slowly and 
silently steals away the anguish of the soul, and soothes the 
violent passions into calmness. It is something that hovers 
between heaven and earth.’ Music will therefore be more suited 
to the constitution of the female mind than any other device, 
if it be accompanied in the first stage by the study of such 
subjects in the vernacular as naturally excite woman’s curiosity 
and interest. ‘ 0 Music! thy celestial claim is still resistless, 
still the same, and faithful as the mighty sea to the pole-star 
that o’er its realm presides, the spoil-bound tides of human 
passion rise and fall for thee.’ Indeed music casts a cheerful 
effulgence around the household, while in its absence the 
domestic life of a Bengalee is all blackness and monotony. Its 
introduction would tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of 
Hindu wife. Besides the little domestic duties—and in some 
cases she has none—she has scarcely anything to occupy herself 
with; she therefore grows splenotie, quarrelsome, and, at times, 
vexatious. Nothing is more calculated to keep her in a state of 
equilibrium and cheerfulness than the art of music. In the 
severest trial of the Hindu woman, the trial of widowhood, 
when, bereft of her only protector, friend and sympathiser, she 
is. left alone in the world to take care of herself, and subjected 
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to the great austerities and hardships of life which the Shastors 
enjoins on widowhood, her condition is not a little aggravated 
by her complete ignorance, which shirts out from her mind those 
gleams of light so essential for steering clear of the shoals and 
sandbanksrof the world. In this miserable plight of the Hindu 
widow, music would, with reading, writing and other occupations 
exert on her a happy influence, and become hor best companion 
and friend. The importance of giving first of all female' edu¬ 
cation, I think, need no more be dilated upon; for it is an 
indisputable fact that no nation has ever been great without 
properly educating its women. Ono characteristic of the growth 
of civilization is always observable, that the more the women of 
a nation were educated the higher it ranked among tho peoples 
of the world.” 

The lecturer concluded with an (.extract from Bernardm 

♦ 

St. Pierre and one from Milton. 


REVIEWS. 


“Les Religieuses Roudduistes,” depuis Sakya-Mouni juscju’a 
nos jours, par Mme. Mary Summer, avec une introduction 
par Pir.-Eu. Foucaux, Professeur au College de France. 
Paris : Ernest Lekoux. 1873. 


Buddhism has of late been considered from many different 
points of view, such as the historical, the philosophical, and 
the religious. The little work before us takes up a -special 
feature of Buddhist society, its female religious communities. 

Of the two great religions of ancient India, Brahmanism 
never led to the establishment of a regular priesthood, 
“ Comme Nierarchie ils sont nuls,” says M. Foucaux in his 
preface, speaking of, the Brahmans; but in Buddhism on the 
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contrary tlie priesthood soon became all-powerful, and the 
plains and valleys of India were studded with convents 
sheltering their thousands of recluses, men and women, devoted 
to a religious life. 

Mme. Summer begins by giving us the outlines of the 
history of this remarkable form of religious development, 
and also the principal thoughts on which its dogmas after¬ 
wards came to be founded, but we need not go over such well 
trodden ground or add one more to the list of guesses as to 
the nature of Nirvana. 

The institution of tliesij mendicant sisterhoods dates from 
the lifetime of Buddha himself, and the details are thus given 

to us:—When Sakya-Muni was residing at Kapila Yastu, 

* 

500 Sakya w&nen*' threw themselves at his feet, led by 
Gautami, his aunt (who had been a mother to him), and Gopa, 
his beautiful and perfect though long-deserted wife, and prayed 
him to allow them to enter upon religious life under vows of 
celibacy and obedience. The master’s first answer was an 
unqualified refusal. Three times they repeated their request; 
throe times it was refused, and in order to place himself out 
of reach of their entreaties Buddha left Kapila Vastu. But 
he had miscalculated as to womanly pertinacity,—the women 
shaved tlicir heads, clothed themselves in coarse garments, 
and followed him from place to place, meeting each denial 
with a simple repetition of the demand. What was to be 
done ? He used his power as man and teacher and imposed 
absolute silence on them. They obeyed, but had recourse to 
tears. Buddha would have braved even this attack, but not 
so bis young relative and disciple Ananda, who now took up 
warmly the cause of the would be “ sisters.” The master at 
last condescended to argument, “ It is useless,” he said, “ to 

* Sakya -was the name of the tribe to which Buddha belonged, 'Sakya. 
Muni meaning the recluse or teacher of tlve Sakyas. • 
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instruct them in the discipline of the law for they will not 
keep it.” He then went on to point out that any institution 
composed only of women must be powerless without and 
within, nqjt able to protect itself nor even to hold together, 
and he ended by stating his entire disbelief in the power or 
will of women to keep a vow of celibacy. Having taken 
such low ground, we are not surprised to find that after a 
little more argument on the part of Ananda, he yielded the 
point, and contented himself with drawing up eight rigid 
laws, by means of which he placed the religious sisterhood 
entirely under the rule of priest^ and monks, at the same 
time regulating with the utmost exactness their intercourse 
with them. 

The thought behind all this seems to be that all women 
should he wives, and that for them any independent posi¬ 
tion is an absurdity and a mistake. Tims it is only half¬ 
heartedly and with visible embarrassment that Sakya-Muni 
applies himself to the details of such a new and unsatisfactory 
state of things. It is curious to see something very like the 
modern “ woman-question ” cropping up in a practical diffi¬ 
culty of more than 2000 years ago. 

However these women, who spite of theories did not 
happen to he wives, had gained their point, and a religious life 
having become open to them, they availed themselves of it in 
numbers. A noviciate of at least two years was insisted on, 
at the end of which the head of the “ bikcliumi ” (novice) was 
shaved, and she was clothed in the coarse garmeut that she 
w’as to wear for the rest of her life. Three garments, either 
tunic or cloak, a shell for alms, a needle, a filter, a lamp, a 
carpet, and a blanket made up her whole outfit. Her daily 
food had to be sought as alms, hut she was not permitted to 
ask for anything, and was ordered simply to walk from house 
to house silently jvith her shell, and to eat only what was 
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thus given. She must eat, not eagerly, bat just barely 
enough to support nature. She must walk ever with her eyes 
on the ground for fear of destroying insect life. She might 
give no alms, and not interest herself in any person jar thing, 
the external world was not to exist for her, “ Thou Shalt love 
nothing, thou shalt possess nothing,” was the often-repeated 
iron rule. No fire in cold weather was allowed her; only 
twice might she bathe in a month even in hot weather. 
Twice monthly she must confess herself to a priest, but she 
was to change frequently her spiritual guide, that there might 
be no chance of her receiving from him personal help or undue 
influence. The instruction of the young formed part of her 
occupation, but apparently only a small part. Besides the neces¬ 
sary begging th£great work of her life was religious meditation. 
This led often enough to religious mysticism, and as a conse¬ 
quence the belief in the possession of supernatural powers. 
To conjure demons, to perforin mystic rites, to move unsup¬ 
ported in the air and there to take up “ the four postures ” 
were the highest attainments in the life of devotion: and 
beyond was the hope of ceasing from all life, as she had 
learned to cease from the life of earth. 

Such was the early rule, and such we may suppose to 
have been the practice in the first days of the great teacher’s 
influence: but not more than 200 years later, in the golden 
days of Buddhism, the Hindu dramas represent the mendicant 
sisters as taking an active part in the life of courts and cities, 
occupying themselves in secular concerns, advancing love 
affairs, aiding distressed princesses and the like. 

The facts as female religious life in Buddhist countries in 
the present day are somewhat remote from either of these 
pictures. In Japan a widow shaves her head, wears the three *. 
coarse garments, and vested with a semi-religious character 
lives respected at home. In Burmah there are a few convents 
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and to these the ladies of the country resort from time to time 
in order to make religious retreats, resembling those of Catholic 
countries. But most of the mendicant sisters live in separate 
houses near the pagodas, with little to mark them from the 
rest of the world except their dress and the practice of living 
on alms. Indeed, the profession is looked on as a respectable 
form of beggary. In Siam no woman is admitted into a 
sisterhood under 50 years of age. These Siamese sisters seem 
the most respected and the most practically useful of any. 
They visit the poor, tend the sick, serve the priests even to 
the extent of collecting alms for them, and spend the leisure 
only of their busy lives in prayer and meditation. Of those 
of Thibet little seems to be known, but it is supposed that 
they conform more there than elsewhere to tfce letter of the 
ancient law. In Ceylon there are only a few isolated devotees, 
'and in India, its birth place, the institution is extinct. We 
can linger no longer over this interesting little book, but it is 
worth noting that as India led the way in the establishment 
of these mendicant, sisterhoods, she is also now leading 
the way in the matter of female culture, and her women may 
look to what was done in the past as an omen of wliat they 
may do in the future. J. E. C. 


We have read with much pleasure the report of the 
Aparao BholanatluLibrary, Ahmedabad, for the years 1871-2. 

The success which lias attended the establishment of this 
library will do much to encourage the formation of others of 
a similar character. It already contains 895 volumes, there 
are also a large number of English and vernacular daily and 
weekly papers, and a good proportion of monthlies. The 
selection of books appears to be very judicious. Amongst 
the English works are 121 volumes of history and biography 
and 26 of science# The increase in the number of members 
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must be very satisfactory to the friends of culture. At the 
end of the year 1870 there were 79 members, now there are 
201, and besides these registered members a considerable 
number of non-registered members come to read daily. The 
following extract from the report shows how much the Insti¬ 
tution is valued:— 

“The library being accessible to the public free of charge, 
persons who would otherwise have never perhaps thought of doing 
so have been induced to attend and read. To. the rising 
generation especially the Institution is becoming a central point of 
attraction. Every morning a number of young men are‘seen in 
the library busily engaged in acquiring information. The 
Committee trust that this is but a prelude to the happy results 
which the originators of the Institution aimed at in fixing upon 
this mode in preserving the memory of the amiable deceased whose 
name the Institution bears.” 

At the conclusion of the general meeting of the subscribers 
held in the library room, Eao Bahadar Gopalrao Hurry gave 
an interesting address. We are sorry we have not space for 
more than two short extracts:— 

“ Two libraries in Ahmedabad are not too many. I may hope 
others will rise to make the future before us glorious. Public 
libraries were unknown in this city till a few years ago. With the 
light of western civilization they are now being started and sought 
after.” 

“ There are many sources from which incorrect information is 
imparted to the people in this country. Libraries are intended to 
place correct information within the reach of the people. The 
press isoiow becoming a power in the country. There is a vast 
difference between the literature of the East and the West. Every 
advance which people make towards imbibing the spirit of the 
western literature is a step towards progress, and the man who 
contributes in any way towards this advancement shonld be ranked 
as a public benefactor.” 
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SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

« 

OF THE 

NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the subscribers and friends of this Association 
was held at Norwich on Monday, rOctober 6th, at the Victoria 
Hall. Lord Napier and Ettrick presided, and there was a largo 
attendance, the President of the Social Science Association, Lord 
Houghton, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Sir#Francis Boilean, 
and many other distinguished persons being present. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings explained that this Association was 
formed to promote social progress in India, and to extend 
interest in that country. It was established by Miss Carpenter, 
to whom he paid a high tribute for her self-sacrifice in making 
three visits to India, and making great and successful efforts 
towards furthering the education of the native females. On her 
return, she founded the society in order to aid in spreading 
throughout England a knowledge of that large country which was 
an integral part of the British empire. 

Miss Mary Carpenter stated that when she was in India she 
found amongst the enlightened natives a great desire for English 
sympathy, and a regret that the English knew so little of them. 
They felt that it was a wonderful order of Providence that two 
countries so geographically distant should be brought so dose 
together; and that it would be the means of greatly improving the 
condition of India. It was to promote and further the fruition of 
these desires that.this Association was formed. The Association 
first established a journal, which had been published monthly, for 
the purpose of disseminating information respecting the condition of 
India, This she believed had been the means of awakening up in 
the people of this country a desire for further knowledge of India, 
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and of securing for Hindu gentlemen and others a friendly reception 
in England, to which country they came for professional objects. By 
means of the social customs being so closely connected with the reli¬ 
gion of India, and the Queen’s proclamation having promised that 
their religion should not be interfered with, it was impossible for ns 
to introduce social improvements of a similar form to those existing 
in England. This, therefore, could only be done by Hindu gentlemen 
themselves, who, when they came to England, desired to see and 
learn all that they could respecting English manners and customs, 
and to be received into English homes, that they might learn all 
they could about that centre of ail good. When they had learnt 
all th is, they went back to their own country and ill traduced 
there what they thought gcfbd in English customs. 

Mr. Mutu Coomani Swamv, member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon, next addressed the meeting, and moved the 
following resolhtion :—“ That this meeting fully sympathizes with 
the objects of the National Indian Association, and wishes it every 
success .” In the name of his fellow-countrymen he called for and 
begged English people to give them their sympathy in their eff >rts 
to carry out the regeneration of the country. To excite this 
sympathy was a special object of this Association. He spoke 
highly of the kindly reception hitherto accorded to Indians who 
had come to England, and said that having experienced so mnch 
kindness when he was in England eight years ago, he had been 
induced to pay a second visit, which he should not have made had 
he not experienced that kindness. One of the great characteristics 
of England was that the people themselves always took an interest 
in all that concerned their own country, and also in India, instead 
of leaving all such matters to be conducted by officials. There 
might not be many direct results of such a meeting as the present, 
but its indirect results were innumerable, as the expression of the 
sympathy here manifested in this country would be carried to 
every part of Indian empire. 

Mr. C. Meenacshaya, a native of Madras, seconded the 
resolution, and said that considering the manifold occupations 
of Englishmen, their desire to maintain this country in the 
position it holds in the Beale of nations, which was really a very 
enviable one, proved to him that they practised the Christian 
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precept, “Lore thy neighbour as thyself” This meeting was to 
him an indication that Englishmen were beginning in earnest to 
take an interest in India, and if that were so, he augured a happy 
and a bright future for his country. They had a thousand 
grievances^ but they could safely leave their redress to the English 
Parliament, feeling certain that so long as Messrs. Fawcett and 
Bright were in the House of Commons, and Lords Lawrence 
and Napier in the House of Lords, they were sure of justice. The 
social regeneration of India depended upon her political 
regeneration; therefore, if Englishmen wished to regenerate Indian 
social condition, they must begin by bringing about political 
regeneration and freedom. He assured them in conclusion that the 
proceedings of this meeting would be read with the greatest interest 
in India—hundreds of thousands of Indians being well educated in 
the English language, and making newspaper reading their 
recreation. It was an easy task for Englishmens! to help India, 
because that was not a highly-civilised country, and ail they 
required was an extension to them of the social advantages which 
Englishmen themselves enjoyed. 

Lord Napier then put the resolution to the meeting, which was 
unanimously carried. His Lordship, in concluding the meeting, 
expressed his opinion that this Association was well calculated to 
do essential service to India. It was our duty to govern India well; 
and if this association brought before Englishmen a knowledge of 
India, and pointed out to the Government how they could best 
further the social and political welfare of India, it was well 
deserving of the support of alL Up to this time the Association 
had so acted as to commend itself to his approval, and lie warmly 
commended it. 

On the motion of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, seconded 
by Mr. C. Sabapathi Iyah, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the noble Chairman, and the meeting was then brought to a 
close. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

MEETING IN LEEDS. 

From the Leeds Mercury. 

■ T ■■ •; 

“ Last evening, October 10th, under the auspices of the National 
Indian Association, which has a branch in Leeds (of which the Eev. 
J. E. Carpenter and Mr. Eawlinson Ford are the honorary secre¬ 
taries), a meeting was held in the Lecture Theatre of the Leeds 
Philosophical Hall, for the purpose of hearing an address from Miss 
Carpenter on ‘Social Progress in India,’ and speeches from some 
Hindu gentlemen on the sajpe topic. Three of these had been 
expected, but only one, Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah, was present. 
There was a crowded attendance. Mr. Walter Baily, M.A., one 
of Her Majesty'’^Inspectors*of Schools, occupied the chair. There 
were present, amongst others, the following geutlemen :—The Rev. 
J. H. McCheane, Mr. Aid. Barran, Mr. Joseph Lupton, Mr. John 
Lupton, Mr. Aid. Luccock, Rev. J. E. Carpenter, Rev. A. H. 
Byles, Mr. E, Butler, Mr. Rawlinson Ford, Dr. Greenhow, Mr. 
Darn ton Lupton, juu., the Rev. J. Swan Withington and Mr. 
J. Whiting. 

“ In opening the proceedings, the Chairman observed that the 
chief object aimed at by the Indian Association was to spread 
among the different classes of people in England a knowledge of 
the state of India, and an interest in Indian subjects. A very 
small amount of reflection as to the enormous extent of India and 
its immense population would convince any one of tlio importance 
of the subject, and of the grave duties which were cast upon 
England in her government of that great empire. At the same 
time everybody would be obliged to confess that there was great 
apathy in this country upon the subject—one only needed to look 
at the repbrt of a parliamentary debate when an Indian subject 
was before the House to see that—and also very great ignorance. 

“ Miss Carpenter then addressed the meeting. She commenced 
by alluding to the difficulties that had to be overcome in dealing 
with the question of female education in India. Very little had 
been done in this direction, though Government had effected a 
great deal in the education of male Hindus. Hindu gentlemen 
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who had become educated and enlightened felt the evil effects of 
their wives not being educated, and began to desire<— especially 
those of them who had visited England—that education should be 
given to them. There were difficulties in the way which it was 
impossible for her on the present occasion to describe. Except in 
a few isolated cases, there wore no female teachers. In everything 
which she had clone in this Work whilst in India she had been 
guided by the intelligent educated native gentlemen, whose sym¬ 
pathies are in the same direction. The results wore not very 
ostensible, but she had reason to believe that a great deal of 
awakening had taken place on the subject. In late years in¬ 
creasing numbers of Hindu gentlemen had visited this country, 
drawn hither for educational purposes, by inducements held out to 
them by the Government, and a very few had come over, especially 
like the gentlemen they were soon to hear, to study the manners 
and customs of England, and take observation of the institutions of 
the land. There was the visit of Mr. lveshub CAunder Ben (whom 
many of them had heard), which had had its effect both in this 
country and in India, and also the visit of -Baba Sasipada Banerjee, 
who on his return to Calcutta had, in spite of great difficulties, 
carried on his work of reform in his native town. The National 
Indian Association had for its objects—1st. To impart information 
about' the condition and requirements of India, by means of 
the circulation of the Journal, as well as by lectures, corres¬ 
pondence and intercourse' with natives of India. 2nd. To aid 
the movements now in progress in various parts of India towards 
general social improvement ; and especially at present in respect to 
female education, the encouragement of schools of art and industry, 
and the establishment of industrial and reformatory schools: by 
assisting to provide competent teachers, by the contribution of 
better educational apparatus, and by diffusing among enlightened 
natives the knowledge of the be3t English educational methods 
with respect to the training of infants and girls, and tlw*. treatment 
of juvenile offenders. 3rd. To obtain information from all parts 
of India where efforts are being made in furtherance of any of 
these objects, by means of correspondence with those who are at 
present labouring under enormous difficulties in a field of unlimited 
extent; and 4th, To give friendly encouragement to natives of India 
who visit England, Jby facilitating their introduction to English fami- 
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lies, affording them the means of becoming better acquainted than 
they otherwise could be with the domestic life of the English people, 
and giving them opportunities of studying to the best advan¬ 
tage English ideas, institutions and customs. Upon each of her 
visits to India she had seen signs of rapidly increasing progress. 
During her first visit, on speaking to an enlightened native gentle¬ 
man respecting the. education of the masses, he said, ‘We hare 
enough to do with our own education, and we cannot begin to 
think about that of the lower orders.’ Now educated Hindus-are 
beginning to see the importance of diffusing knowledge to the 
masses. When she first went to India, factories had hardly been 
commenced, but now there were a great many in different parts. 
There were a number of cotton factories in Bombay which 
were very well managed. Bift they had no Factory Act, and 
it would bo an enormous advantage if one were introduced. 
The friend who was about .to speak to them had been much 
struck with what He had seen of a factory in Leeds that day, as well 
as with the magnificent hospital. Sanitary : rnprovements they 
had hardly begun to consider, but at the recent Social Science 
Congress at Norwich a paper had been read by Mr. Sabapathi 
Iyah on the Prisons of India, urging an improvement in their 
character and discipline. She herself had been struck with the 
immense importance of reform in this direction. The Association 
had been in existence for three years, and had made very cnsider- 
able progress. Branches had been established in* different towns. 
The one in London was springing into considerable activity, making 
its special object the giving of a kind reception to native gentlemen 
coming here. The branch at Bristol had been more engaged with 
the Journal, of which about 300 were sent out to India every month, 
whilst the Leeds branch had particularly interested itself in stimu¬ 
lating members of Parliament to take interest in Indian questions 
discussed in the House. On resuming her seat Miss Carpenter was 
warmly applauded. 

“After Mr. Bawlinson Ford had offered a few remarks on the 
work which the Leeds Branch had been doing from time to time, 

“ Mr. E. Butler proposed—* That this meeting cordially approves 
of the objects of the National Indian Association, and desires to 
give the Leeds Branch its hearty support.’ 

“ The resolution waq supported by Mr. & Sabapathi Iyah in a 
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speech which was listened to with much attention, and frequently 
applatfded. He began by expressing his admiration of the En¬ 
glish people, and stating his belief that religious and philan- 
thropic principles actuated the nation. There was an institution 
in the town of Leeds which he had visited that day, which was a 
practical example of what he meant, and the country abounded 
with them. He had had the pleasure of visiting the Leeds Infir¬ 
mary, and in all his travels he had never seen such a noble and 
well-conducted institution. (Applause.) In regard to that asso¬ 
ciation he knew from personal experience that it was doing a good 
work. (Applause.) Social reform in India, where the prejudices, 
the customs of the country were of such long standing, and so 
deep, was a work of great difficulty, and a public opinion must be 
formed before a great change could be effected. There needed a 
great improvement in the laws which regulated the prisons, and 
on this subject he had read a paper at the Social Science Congress 
this week at Norwich. There were very nearly 200,000 convicts 
in India, and what he complained of was that the outdoor labour 
on the roads, &c., was cruelly hard, that the convicts were indis¬ 
criminately huddled together for sleeping, that there was no moral 
training given, that there was a need to direct the prison labour 
into useful and industrial arts, and that there was a culpable 
neglect of the juvenile offenders. 

“ Mr. Motley (the chairman having invited observations from 
the audience), complimented Mr. Sabapathi Iyah on the ability be 
had displayed in speaking English (applause) but whilst sympa¬ 
thising with the philanthropic motives of such men as he and 
those who were connected with that Association, urged that expe¬ 
diency must always be considered in dealing with India. His (the 
speaker’s) duties in India had brought him in contact with prisons, 
and whilst acknowledging that great improvements were needed* 
he still thought that it was not an improper occupation for 
criminals to mend roads, &c. He did not*think aJso that there 
was throughout India that indiscriminate mixing of prisoners 
which had been spoken of. What was mostly wanted was the 
creation amongst the Hindus themselves of a healthier public 
opinion, and in all attempts at social reformation in India the 
English should begin by being honest. The English are there as 
rulers. The rufe had been advantageous, 1 and it should be secured. 
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That being secured, then all tbe liberty and justice which could 
possibly be given should be given to the natives. (Applause.) 

“ Mr. fcabapatbi Iyah replied in a spirited *nami«r to Mr. 
Motley’s observations. If there had, he said, been a healthy 
public opinion throughout India she would not now be subject to 
England. (Applause and laughter.) The Government should not 
wait for public opinion, but do what was right. He had been 
a public prosecutor in Madras Presidency, and he could prove 
what he had stated with regard to the prisons. The English were 
the rulers of India, and he, as an Hindu, should be very sorry to 
see the English withdrawing themselves from that country un til 
the Hindus were capable of ruling for themselves. (Applause.) 
To secure that rule, however, it was not merely soldiers that were 
wanted, or more exactions upon the people, but their affections 
which they should ^udeavour to obtain. (Loud applause.) The 
Indian mutiny would have ended most disastrously for English 
rule, had it not been for the cooperation of the higher class of 
Hindus. If the affections of the people were to be secured, it 
must be accomplished by treating them kindly and winning 
their confidence. (Applause.) 

“Aid. Barran moved, and the Bev. A. H. Byles seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Miss Carpenter and Mr. Sabapathi Iyah for 
their addresses. The proposition was passed with acclamation, and 
a similar compliment to the chairman concluded the proceedings.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S. Borah (of Assam), has lately passed the Double Quali¬ 
fication Examination of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow. He is now continuing his medical studies in 
London. 

Another Assamese, Moniram Borooah, has arrived in 
England, with the intention of studying law. ' 
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Fill gentlemen from Bengal have also come over in the 
last month. Tlieir names are:—Narnia Lai Haidar, Risib- 
hur Mookcrjea, Nogendronath Ghose, Eojoni Kanto Sen and 
H. M. *Percival. The two latter obtained the Gilchrist 
Scholarship, and will compete lor the Indian Civil Service, as 
will also Mr. N. Ghose. 

* Mr.^M. C. Mallik has matriculated at Cambridge, and 
intends to prepare himself for tire newly-established Indian 
Languages Tripos, as well as for the Law Tripos. t 

Khan Bahadoor Yusuf Ali Khan, police magistrate of 
Surat, has returned to India, his leave of absence having- 
expired. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


We are glad to find that music is being successfully 
introduced into the schools of Bengal. In the Ladies’ Nor¬ 
mal School at Calcutta the pupils are said to derive much 
pleasure from the study, and it appears that the Bengal 
Music School, which opened two years ago with 19 pupils, 
has now 65, and has established two branch schools in the 
MofussiL 

The first Hindu widow-marriage at Madras took place 
this autumn, when the only and widowed daughter of Mr. 
C. A. Moodelliar was married to Mr. V. S. Moodelliar. 

MAHOMMEDAN EDUCATION. 

“ From the replies to enquiries which were made of the Local 
‘Government* and Administrations, it would seem that the 
Mahommedans have in no part of India neglected to avail themselves 
of the education offered them in the primary schools, because in 
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f ^ / the ordinary vernacular of the country is react $or 

if the Hindustani or Urdu character ; but they have not 
>6le to secure these advantages in the higher schools, hence , 


Jby have neglected to avail themselves of the education thgt other 
/classes of the people have gladly embraced. It therefore he 
assumed that the Mahommedans are not so much averse to the 
subjects which the English Government has decided to teach as to 
the modes or machinery through which teaching is offered, The 
Government of India therefore considers that many of the 
drawbacks to the spread of the higher class education among the 
Mahommedans are susceptible of removal. 

“In furtherance of this desirable end endeavours have been 
made to diminish the inequalities from which the Mahoin- 
medans suffer. The Madras Government has established ele¬ 
mentary Mahornmedan schools, and corresponding classes in 
other schools, at the principal centres of the Mahornmedan 
population, where instruction may be given in the Urdu language 
’ by qualified teachers through appropriate text-boobs. In Madras 
University special recognition is already given to Arabic and 
Persian, and the question of awarding special prizes for proved 
excellence in those languages is tinder deliberation. In Bombay 
there is at Elphinsfcono College a Professor of Persian and Arabic, 
and the Governor General is of opinion that the recommendation 
of the Bombay Government should be adopted of endowing a 
University Professorship of Arabic and Persian, on the grounds of 
the great importance to Mahommedans in the Bombay Presidency of 
being familiar with the languages of Western Asia. In Bengal 
similar meaus have been adopted for encouraging and extending 
education among Mahommedans. The University of Calcutta has 
decided to examine in Persian as well as ip Arabic for the degrees. 
In the N.W. Provinces and the Punjab the Mahomedans 
themselves share the unanimous opinion that no special educational 
privileges to their community are needed. The Government is 
determined to encourage the education of Mahommedans, considering 
that it is its duty ( to fill up gaps in the ranks of elementary 
education, and to range the various divisions of this vast population 
in one advancing line of even progress.’ The policy of the Govern . 
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ment of India in educational matters is clearly deuA 
following extract from this Resolution of the Governing 
Mahommedan Education:— 
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u< Asto the principles upon which the education of Mahom- 
medans sffould be encouraged by the State, His Excellency in 
Council need say little here, for they appear to be understood by 
all administrations, and with general consent accepted by the 
people—by none more openly than by the leading Mahoramedans of 
India. The State was only to apply its educational apparatus and 
aid so: as they may best adjust themselves to existing languages 
and habits of thought among all classes of the people; without 
diverging from its set mark and final purpose—the better diffusion 
and advancement of real knowledge in'India. His Excellency in 
Council is anxious that the attainment of this object shall in no 
class of the population, be hindered by differences of language or 
of custom j and with this view tho Government oV India is very 
willing that the entire body of Mahommedan [as of Hindu] classic 
literature shall be admitted and take rank among the higher 
subjects of secular study, and that the languages shall form an 
important, part of the examinations for University degrees. ’ ”— 


The Argus. 


BOMBAY. 

“The Alexandra Native Girls’ English Institution is in a 
flourishing condition and also enjoys almost unbounded patronage 
and support. In Europe two Empresses, six Princesses, and two 
Duchesses “have graciously manifested an earnest interest in the 
welfare of this institution, especially by interesting and valuable 
contributions of their own make to the Fancy Bazaar held in its 
’behalf,” and in India we may add the names of the Ranee of 
Jankhundee and other distinguished persons, making up together 
a long list of noble patrons. The funds of the Alexandra 
Institution are also in a sound and healthy condition. There is a 
balance of receipts over expenditure of Rs. 2,273-1-9, and a total 
gum in hand, inclusive of Rs. 30,000 invested at 4 per cent, as a 
permanent endowment, of Rs. 36,364-10-2 .”—The Argus. 
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NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 



CALCUTTA. 

We have received the July number of the Barndbodhim 
Patrika. From it we learn that the cause of native female 
education is progressing satisfactorily. The statistics given 
in the following statement are very interesting:— 

“ It appears from the Report of Public Instruction that in 
1871-72 there wore altogether 297 aided and 45 unaided girls* 
schools in Bengal, with a total of 9,400 pupils. Of these there 
were 110 aided schools and 2,584 pupils in Calcutta alone, 
besides 14 unaided schools having 732 girls. The pupils in the 
aided schools in Calcutta may be thus classified according to 
their respective creeds:— 

* Hindus .. .. .. 1590 
Mahommedans .... 56 

Christians . 986 


Total 


2584 


“ The total number of native girls in the Central Division in 
March 1871 and March 1872 will appear below:— 


Government Schools .. 

1871. 

.... 77 

ISTS. 

■89 

Aided Schools . 

.. .. 2148 

2246 

Unaided Schools . 

.... 477 

268 

Zenana Agencies. 

.. .. 1279 

1482 

Schools for Hoys and Girls.. 

. 515 

537 

Total .. .. 

.... 4496 

4572 


“So many as 1,116 ladies received instruction from zenana 
.teachers in 1871-72, at a cost of 1,242 rs. and 2,092.rs. borne 
respectively by tbe State and missionary bodies, as will appear 


from the subjoined table:— 


Monthly 
Grant. . 

Local 

Funds. 


Pupils. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

American Society. 

854 

752 

1400 

Ladies’ Society for Female Instruction.. 

468 

800 

422 

Free Church of Scotland .. .... 

.77 

150 

220 

Miss Maudes’ Society .. .. 

17 

40 , 

50 

Total 11 i * «» * • 

1416 

1242 

2092'’ 
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The progress which is ‘being made, quietly but surely, in 
Hindu social customs and habits of thought, is greatly stimu¬ 
lated by the visits which are now being made more and more 
frequently to our country of native gentlemen from each 
presidency. Direct contact with the English mind, a study 
of the influences under which the British character has been 
formed, observation of our institutions, and close examination 
of their objects and the principles on which they are founded,— 
all these produce a strong impression on the highly intelligent 
Hindu gentlemen who are among us, and, inspired by true 
patriotic feeling, they are led to consider how far such 
influences can he brought to hear on their countrymen, to 
what extent such institutions can be adapted to. their wants. 
Such considerations gave rise to the excellent papers which 
were laid before the Social Science Congress at Norwich by 
Hindu gentlemen. The very important one on Indian Prisons, 
the author permitted us to transfer to the pages of our last 
Journal That which we now present to our readers is not 
inferior to it in grasp of a most important subject, and 
», .^]EOfough acquaintance with its details. 
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W ^HAT ENGLAND IS DOING ECU INDIA 
EDUCATIONALLY.” 


A paper iva 1 in tli M Edm* it ion Sect ion of i he Eocinl Science 
Association at Noiwidi in October, lS7‘b by C. 
MkenacsSIIaya, : 1 t], of Madras ■— 

e 

“ The subject of tin > p nor, vi i , tlic present system of Education 
in British Indiit-, iklccts, and their remedies, is of groat 
importance, and deserves the most earnest attention of the British 
public, inasmuch as it effects the well-being of a territory <JvG,746 
square miles in extent, containing a population of more tlun 
200,00U.00(). of your fellow subjects. It is with no small 
amount of satisfaction, and oven of pride that 1 use the expres¬ 
sion ‘two hundiul millions of your fellow-subjects,’ but I 
must explain, at the same tune, that 1 u^o the expiession 
fellow-subjects with g*cit reservation. So fur as these ate the • 
subjects of a Sovereign who L also your Sovereign, I bay these, 
are your fellow- aiiiycK. But there is at the same time 
another aud more important ielation existing between you and 
thorn, in consequence of there being a perfect identity between 
the British Goveruuuut and tlio British public, and it is in 
immediate connection with that relationship that I now venture 
to appeal to you. It is the relation between tlio mlors and the 
ruled, the governors and the governed. Your position in regard 
to us is one of two-fohl responsibility, requiring a two-fold solicitude. 

“ We cannot be sufficiently grateful to you for your sincere and 
genuine efforts to spread education in India, for tho wisdom and 
firmness with which the various primary obstructions and intrinsic 
difficulties were removed ; inaugurating and successfully carrying 
qn a general and a uniform system of education in a country 
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a country split up into innumerable nationalities, eac 
distinctive local usages and traditions, manners and custori^~wa* 
a mighty task indeed. It is needless for me to enter into 
discussion as to the general importance and value dt 
‘die abstract question how far the direct interference 
supervision over, the education of the people may be 
with the duties of a Government; suffice it to say, for my 
purpose, that the prosperity of a nation is in direct ratio with it* 
education, and that with regard to India, considering the peculiar 
circumstances under which she is placed in her connection witli 
England, it is not only* a moral obligation, but a positive duty b;: 
the British Government to give her the fullest benefits of education. 
Thanks to the benign rule oT the British Government, we have 
never been under any serious necessity of discussing this question, 
of obligation. You hj\ve cheerfully undertaken the task of 
educating us. Ybu have set in work all the expensive machinery of 
education in India in right earnest, and I crave your indulgence to 
examine with me the manner in which it works. I shall 
the system of education pursued in the Madras Presidency, a 
almost substantially the same as that existing in other parts of 
India. 

“On the 31st March, 1871, the latest year for which I haVS; 
been able to get statistical information, there were in the Presi¬ 
dency 3,479 educational institutions ‘frith an attendance of 115,211 
scholars, of these: 1, Government schools,-119 schools with 10,811 
pupils. 2, Kate schools, or schools maintained by local funds, 109 
Schools with 4,006 pupils. 3, Schools established by missionary } 
enterprise, for which the Government allow grants in aid, 55 j! ‘ 
schools with 30,024 pupils. 4, Schools established by private^ 
enterprise, other than missionary, for which the 
allows grants in aid, 1,650 schools with 50,599 pupils. 5, 
carried on by private enterprise, under Government 
for whioh no grants in aid are allowed, 1,047 schools 
19,724 pupils. Total schools, 3,479, with 115,212 pupils; 

“It will be Seen from the above that Classes Land Tfeanj? 
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bemgthhfctbe charges of the former are defrayed from 
;||^ inaperial rer^u^ and the latter from the local funds raised 
l^poer the acts of the local government, 

g| “ Classes III. and IV. are subject to the supervision of the 

they receive pecuniary aid from them, 
fell; “ Class V. is certainly independent of all Government 
l^ljiltance j but in so far as it has submitted itself to Government 
: ^baapection, it is most probable that it will receive with the utmost 
.n*p.*ct any advice from the Government. 

|: V “From the total number of schools and scholars enumerated 
lithnve, I must make some deductions. There wero 136 purely 
|igi?is tashools, with a total attendance of 7,180 girls, and 3,005 girls 
l^ttinding mixed schools. Deducting therefore. 136 schools with 
||l^l85 girlsi there remained 3,343 schools with 105,027 boys. Of 
sftliese again 64,365 boys studying the' vernaculars alone should 
;V"be deducted, leaving 40,662 studying English under the 
' ^ucational charge of the Government direct and indirect. I have 
the number of mixed schools in my list as though the girls 
^tending them were omitted from the calculations, the boys 
llwonld still remain. 

$i.;' 

v “If it is considered unfair that I should include the 19,724 
Ic^iholari attending schools, Class V., as being under the educational 
p^jturge of the Government—as a great majority of them, more than 
, must have attended purely vernacular elementary 
felj^ools where no English was taught—any error I have made 
fpnrigmally must have been considerably eliminated by the’ last 
^deduction I have made. 

|p “I do not wish to say anything in this paper regarding female 
i:|education in India. It is a matter of no small satisfaction to me 
ll'^hftt this most important subject is in the hands of no less a person 
than my much esteemed and highly philanthropic friend Miss Mary 
^P3l^e&ter..'- Neither do I wish to say anything about the purely 
f/?macular schools where English is not taught. I am hot myself 
lll’ehr admirer of the theory that the vernaculars of the country are 
lotted to be the media of useful education. Utterly Restitute of 
^S^SfecSv'ahd' history, deserving the name, haying had a gap of & 
flf eenturies in .the history-., of progress, they absolutely 
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Apt themselves to the entirely netf' 
imported from Europe. As, however this 
my purpose, I shall drop it, and confine 
schools. • ■,., 

“ These institutions are classified into colleges; higher -.'claip 
English schools, otherwise called provincial or district school*;, 
and middle-class English. schools, also designated Talook schooled? 
higher and middle being used with reference to the standard of 
education attained. ' 

" The education imparted in the lowest grade school is purely^ 
elementary, consisting of reading, writing, the simple rules *f 
arithmetic, the elements of grammar and geography, and a little 
history, either English or Indian. The district school!, and all 
those above them, are expected to be tbe feeders of the Madraji 
University. The efficiency of a district school is judged by the 
number of students that matriculate themselves 3 of the provincial 
school by the number of students who matriculate, as well as of 
those who pass the next highest University Examination, 
designated the First in Arts, intermediate to the B.A. and the 
matriculation; and of a college by the Batchelor of Arts’ results in 
addition to the number that pass the matriculation and the First 
in Arts. There are. two Government colleges, one in Madras, and 

the other at a district station called Cumbaconum, each of which 
has about half a dozen classes ; the lowest or the next highest 
training up students for the matriculation, and the highest for the 
B.A. examination. It will thus be seen that the education 
pursued in all grades of schools, from the lowest to the highest, ie 
entirely coaching up for the University Examinations. 
c . “ We shall now examine the programme of snbjeots for the 
University Examinations for 1871 :— 

“'Matbiculation .—t Life of Columbus ’ (Washington 
Books II., .III., IV., and Chapters of Book Y. Crabbe’s Tsl*#pi 
4 The Tillage/ Book I. Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ ‘ 
from Campbell.* 

44 F. A.—-Byron’s 4 Siege of Corinth. ’ Milton’s 4 
Books I. and IX 4 De Quincey * (portions), 
the Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell.’ Macaulay’s ‘Battle 
|«ke BegUlna,’ 
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(iri7S).—Shakspeare^ ‘Macbeth.* DaQuineey‘OnStyle,' 
i 8. Milt ‘On liberty.’ Sheridan, ‘The Rivals.' Milton, ‘Cornua/ 
id ‘Sonnets.’ 

m l ooking into the University results in that year I find that 
jfjjhttt of 40,662 pupils receiving instructions in the various schools 
the Presidency, 

^ 424 passed the matriculation, 

i 96 „ „ JF.A, 

( 34 ,, „ B.A. 


Total 554 


“Seeing from statistics that English schools are, year after 
year, more largely resorted to, and that the number of students 
who pass the University Examinations does not increase with 
r anything like proportionate steadiness, there must be a very large 
number of young men leaving schools every yeai without having 

* qualified themselves for any of the examinations. My object in 
mentioning the University Examinations is simply to draw a 
boundary to what I may term a fair or respectable stage of 
progress in education, and to point out that anything below that is 

* jWutely useless. Even the matriculation standard, if it does not 
lead to anything higher, is practically of very little value. Here 
It Mould be borne in mind that there is a great difference between 
mUb English boy and a Hindu lad loaming English; the former 
WW born, as it were, in the language, is brought up in it; and 
what is a mere matter of habit and practice with him is very often 
a work of study to the latter. A Hindu boy, to be able to 


( express himself in English in mc->t ordinary matters, must have 
etudlad the language for some years previously, for he learns to 
K|mak from books and not from practice. These and other 
disadvantages under which Hindu lads labour considered, and also 
hiking into consideration the present unfortunate tendency of the 
| Whools to run racing after University Examinations, thus 
‘■necessitating a most injurious system of * cramming ’ in* the boys, 

> the amount of well settled and digested education which a student 
matriculation standard receives is really very little, and if 
^Mtoigthened and augumented by further study will speedily 
WMW him. The ‘poetry and mathematics mentioned in the* 

Jw a * 



(Rarnfltihim of subjects for the eommmatiofl 

man in this.athge ofe 

empty poetry and airy mathematics;. As we m«si‘ 
somewhere, I shall however state that the mat 
dard is the lowest stage of education which, will be of 
him ih his after life. All below that is absolutely 
recipients of such education are not in the slightest 
benefited. The School instruction does not qualify them for hi|| 
thing more than ordinary clerkships and writershipst JP|| 
accounts for the great hankering by Hindus after Governnu ■ 
service, which is very often sneeringly and tauntingly referred .$ 
by Englishmen in India. Theye is a vast amount of truth in' tb| 
sheering remark, but this inordinate thirst after writerships i 
inevitable under the present System of education, which anm^ ||j 
overstocks the country with an immensely large number S 
candidates for Government service. The requirements of serifid 
being immensely disproportionate to a continually increasing supply 
the natural consequence is that a very large number of discontent# 
young men is annually let loose upon the country, unfitted 
industrial occupations, fancying that it is beneath their dignity b 
engage in them, and thronging at the doors of official prefermaai# 
Besides being a positive misfortune there is a negative evil in tbfe 
system. The several thousands that are thus being drawn into the 
lists of office mongers are mostly in reality so many drawn awaj 
from the useful occupations of their fathers, so that flu 
augmentation to this useless, nay, mischievous stock, is occasioned 
by a corresponding reduction from useful occupations. At thii 
rate> and under this system of education, I seriously apprehend 
iihat at no distant period you will have whole armies of candidate 
Cor Government service and almost all the industrial occupations ra 
the country in disuse. This is hot only a social and moral tip 
but a political evil of the 2 |ry highest magnitude. It behoves yol 
therefore to give your se^w consideration to this sulye<p:p|j| 
simply^ sbcio-ecoaomicajly, but as a 'matter .of. the^^he(^'' ; |(fp||| 
nqpediency. If you see that this system is fraught with x#$|| 
detrimental to the prosperity of the country, if yon are'saii»fid§ 


a smattering nf poetry is as usel 
understanding of ^ponsaonorum 1 
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l^beK, f'# ■■’fib agree withine in considering that 
|ilf?pca(>M^p$' tendency of the present system of education. is to 
^liaw away mm from the usefti occupation of their fathers* and to 
tNBfeksoit the country with imperfectly educated aspirants for 
j&C^&nineni service, l et Us consider what the best means are for 
«medying*this growing evil. 

^ M For a country to be truly prosperous there must be three 
distinct classes of men. The upper or the non-working class, with 
liaore and competence at command ; this is the first. The third is 
the actual working or labouring class; and the second the 
intermediate link between the first and third, who may be 
tailed the middle or commercial class. Every system of education 
16 be thoroughly useful and conducive to the prosperity of the 
country, must provide suitable instruction to the second class, to 
enable it to perform its distinctive functions efficiently. 

“If in a country like England, where trades and manufactures 
siue hi a wonderful state of developement, the necessity for the 
establishment of trade schools existed, I beg to enquire how great 
IsUst be that necessity in India, where the very pens we write with, 
the paper we write upon, the candles we bum, the needles and pins 
we use; nay, almost the chairs we sit upon, are imported from 
England. Many of you may either have seen India or heard of it 
®> such of you I need hardly tell you what a sad picture India 
presents. Even the very implements of husbandry we use this day 
lie Just what our ancestors used 2000 years ago. I do not blame 
you for this present unfortunate condition; mostly we have 
pIBUelves to blame. However that may be, taking facts as they 
const, India, as far as manufacturing industry is concerned, is 
undoubtedly in a state of great degradation. Until that drawback 
is supplied, until means are taken for a general diffusion of those 
|srientific elementary principles, having reference to trades and 
manufacturing callings, not 611 your elaborate and expensive 
: railways can develope the resources of the country. To ex am in e 
lad ascertain the mineral wealth of the country we should know 
^geology, mineralogy and chemistry. To work our mines we should 
a, knowledge of mechanism. In fact, there in no trade which 
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a nine of instruction of 4 practical kind, haring refinance Oft 
mechanical and manufacturing callings is highly imperfect tMpi 
assertion, which holds ♦good to envy country, has a hundue&jfeiiA 
significance when applied to India, where mechanical an4 
manufacturing industry has yet to be created, not to say devetop@f|- 
Eren in England, where there are such wonderful fiteilities $MT 
copying scientific discoveries from its almost next door neighbours) 
France and Germany, the inferiority of the English workman to hi* 
continental brother in several respects was observed in the 
Great International Exhibition, and this I believe was owing te 
those countries having long enjoyed that special course of instruction 
which was only lately appreciated and introduced into England* 
aud which I am to-day advocating for India. I have, shown yen 
what is the present system ef education in India, which is purely 
literary, and also that it is highly necessary that there should be a 
different kind of education for the middle or commercial class, via, 
practically scientific. I am not, however, to be understood as 
saying that the latter should be introduced and encouraged at the 
expense of the former. For the true prosperity of a country 
depends as much upon its intellectual as upon its material greatness. 
The one to enlarge the sphere of useful knowledge, and the other 
to assimilate it to the tasks of daily life. 

“ The difficulties which present themselves for this middle class 
education in India are, no doubt, very great. In England trade 
schools have been established under circumstances entirely different 
from those which exist in India. It is further to develope the 
already fully developed trades and manufactures. It is to supply 
a want which is strongly felt by the middle classes. In India trades 
and manufactures worthy the name have to be started, a midfUe 
class to be created; hat to put off the technical education til} 
trades and manufactures are started, and till a middle class feeling 
its want comes into existence, is simply putting it off for ever. 
PracticaHy useful instruction will duly find out its occupation. 
Experimental sciences will not moulder iu rust like empty poetry. 
They are too substantially good to fail j therefore in imparting 
such a course of instruction you create also trading and maunfee- 
turing industry, and that, if once created, will by the weight of 
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Value develope itself. To give ypu. an instance of how 
wfettflie want of such an instruction is felt, let me mention that 
ji* Bombay- there is a cotton spinning and weaving mill started by 
iih number of Hindu and Parsee gentlemen. The mill is under 
Hha superintendence of an English engineer. One of the pro- 
J^etors of the mill told me that they were actually at the mercy 
the engineer, who was very ofton dictations! in his behaviour 
lizards them. This state of things would certainly not exist if 
ffiba re were Hindus available trained up iu mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. Matters as they stand admit of but one alternative that if 
the present engineer quits tho mill, and no English engineer is 
fotmd to take his place, the mill has simply to be dosed. This is 
nut a pleasing or encouraging prospect lor those who may wish to 
Apen factories and mills. In introducing this com so of special 
Instruction let us mako beginnings on a small but practically 
4tS$ful scale. To obtain a staff of competent teacher* is a great 
^Jjfficttlty in India. Let a training normal school be established in 
the Presidency town, under a duly qualified piole^sor obtained 
Iroto this country, the school being piovidcd with a complete 
apparatus, models, diagrams, ko. There will not be the slightest 
difilculty in getting competent students to join the 1 institution, as 
several University young men have already discovered tho futility 
*$£ their expectations that their diplonns would be never-fading 

S ports to Government appointments. Having thus created a 
qient staff of teachers, either a separate school or a distinct 
department of the existing Government school may be opened for 
technical instruction, provided with oil the necessary appliances 
Jot practical illustrations, at each district head-quarters, 

lt When this is accomplished the normal school may be con¬ 
certed into a Presidency Scientific Lecture Hall, with a good 
laboratory for high scientific instruction. There will thus be 
created district trade schools, where elementary and practically 
.Useful principles of trades and manufactures are taught,* and a 
^Presidency institution for those advanced students who wish to 
lamlce natural and physical sciences their special study. Literary 
adentific education will thus grow hand in hand and confer 
combined blessings upon India, the most ancient cradle of 
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civilization, a country whi& W boasted the highest 
the best literature, when the most advanced of the teOjM 
countries were peopled by painted savages. ^ 

“In India, the crafts being continued hereditary from 
to son, a natural aptitude is thus created. Under proper trautlu 
this will grow strong and powerful, and under a regular system'd| 
apprenticeship will be made to bear most excellent fruits. UW 
dockyard at Bombay, the railway, and other great workshlfp 
might be availed of, some workshops may even be opendt 
where necessary. They will be self-supporting. Under Utfij 
arrangement not only the principles but the practice of ttadp 
may be learnt. t 1 

“ India, in her present prippled condition, looks to you for he 
regeneration. The task is a mighty one indeed, and mightily Drfi 
yon be rewarded. In the name of your self-interest, and in, th 
name of universal humanity, I implore you to do all in yoor povft* 
to elevate us in the scale of nations. Your attitude towards us i 


of a threefold character. You are our Sovereign, landowner an 
civilizer. The present educational machinery in India does no 
cost you as much as it costs In England. The percentage c 
expenditure to the total revenues of India is not so much as it 1 
in England. In India, with a much smaller percentage of expet 
diture, you have almost the full monopoly in the glorious task < 
educating the country, whereas in England your Government on! 
share in the laurels of which private enterprise takes the lion’ 
share. Let not, therefore, any prospect of increased expenditux 
in the scheme of scientific instruction, having industrial science « 
its basis, deter you from undertaking the task. It will be mote 
really well spent. In any calculation of set-off between good an 
evil, between wise expenditure and lavish extravagance, this ifiM 
in some measure redeem the construction of unproductive raili^ 
lines, palatial barracks, mansions for local governors, and a host 
other prodigalities. 

“ I entreat every one of you here present seriously to cdmsl4< 
tfrla subject, and if you agree with me in my views to do your 
to bring about the end, to make us practically understand thl 
great truth that ‘ knowledge is power,’ and enable uS to read ‘bool 
in running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ ” 
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•*JDr then we look at the ancient literature of India, even 
i Sttring its best period, we shall find the most remarkable 
^evidence of the uncontrolled ascendancy of the imagination. 




pin the first place we have the striking fact that scarcely any 
Attention has been paid to prose Composition; all the best 
glifriters having devoted themselves to poetry as being most 
fleongenial to the national habits of thought. TJieir works on 


||gjjtomar, on law, on history, on medicine, on mathematics, 
geography, and on metaphysics, are nearly all poems, and 
pwe put together according to a regular system of versification. 
.The consequence is that, while prose writing is utterly 
. despised, the art of poetry has been cultivated so assiduously 
p;that the Sanskrit can boast of metres more numerous and 
JgS&ra complicated than have ever been possessed by any of 
European languages. The peculiarity in the form of 
: Indian literature is accompanied by a corresponding peculiarity 
pin its spirit For it is no exaggeration to say that in that 
V literature everything is calculated to set the reason of mm at 
defiance. An imagination, luxuriant even to disease, runs 
Iftiot on every occasion. This is particularly seen in those 
winch are most eminently national, such as the 
the Mahabharat, and the Puranas in general But 
find it in their geographical and chronological systems* 
of all others might be supposed least liable to imagi- 
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Civilisation,” because such remarks from such an authority 
cany weight, and they are calculated to discourage a study of 
Hindu literature. But, as I have shown in my recent papem 
on * Hindu Thought,” this literature is exceedingly extensive 
and beautiful. Besides the intrinsic value of a literature 
bearing traces of the early workings of the human mind* 
there are in the sacred books of India wonderful veins Of 
eternal truth which cannot fail to find responsive sympathies 
in all hearts. 

So far from Indian literature being peculiar on account of 
the poetical form it took, we have seen that it could not well 
have done otherwise. Thb early days of a race must be 
poetical, and it is then that a language lends itself most easily 
to the poet. Experience, and with experience a commonplace 
contentment, has not been purchased; surprise at the daily 
rising of the sun, awe at the phenomena of nature, astonish¬ 
ment at their own varied powers, have not yet given way in 
men to a settled belief that all things would thus continue; 
Their very sentiments being poetical, their speech and 
literature could not fail to be so likewise. The Rig Veda 
hymns existed as hereditary tradition long before they took 
their present written form, and it was fortunate that poetry 
and not prose was the instinctive medium by which our ances* 
tors expressed their thoughts, because, it is almost needless to 
say, a-poem was far more likely to be remembered than any 
# prose composition. If poetry was more congenial to the 
national habits of (Indian) thought, it was so not because the 
thought was Indian, but because it was early human thought! 
Look where we will, we shall find the oldest literature of 
every ancient people to be in poetry and not in prose. 

Nor can we endorse Mr. Buckle's opinion that in * 
literature “ everything is calculated to set the reason of mad 
at defiance.” The amount of ancient Hindu literature which: 
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ynw available for Mr. Buckle’s fesearches must have been 
jVfffy small, and we are inclined te think that the little he did 
know of it was obtained from foreign translations of (as 
■pompared to the whole) minute fragments. It is only of 
1 “Very late years that the Sanskrit language has been mastered, 
t and even now it is by no means unusual for two scholar's to 
give slightly varying translations of the same passage. But 
without being hypercritical, would it be very extraordinary to 
find a great deal in the early literature of a race somewhat 
opposed to the reason of man ! The error lios in contrasting 
with what is truth now (the prncnf reason of man), that 
which appeared to bo truth at* the time such literature 
flourished. 

For instance, no one would think of asserting that ancient 
books, which described the earth as a flat plain and the sun 
as revolving round it, set defiance to the reason of man. If, 
however, the scientific discoveries of late centuries be ignored, 
and such doctrines concerning the earth and the sun were 
now attempted to be promulgated, the holder of such doctrines 
might with consistency be said to set man’s reason at defiance. 
Even comparing sacred writings with sacred writings we must 
still defend the Hindu national literature from the charge of 
being exceptionally sensational. What moio startling and 
romantic a tale, for instance, could be devised than that of 
the infant Moses, bora of a despised race, saved from a violent 
death, exposed to the mercy of the elements, fostered by a 
king’s daughter, and finally destined to be the deliverer of his 
people ? Yet a similar lot, told in remarkably similar lan¬ 
guage, is related in the Mahabharat of Krishna, and such 
instances might be increased a hundredfold. The stoiy of 
iSekya-Muni, or Buddha, is not less wonderful than the 
Stories told of many an old Jewish prophet. No; Mr. 
iWfcle seems to have met with portions of the Vedic hymns 
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which ascribe divinity to lfrtural phenomena, and, moment 
tarily forgetful of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, of the JEneS# 
and the Scandinavian Sagas, immediately to have con* 
eluded that the Indian ‘'imagination, luxuriant even tOf 
disease, run riot on every occasion, and more particularly in* 
those productions which are most eminently national.” 

One of the “most eminent national productions” is the 
book of the Institutes or the Laws of Manu. I propose to 
give a few extracts from this celebrated work, not only to' 
show how very erroneous an impression is conveyed by Mr, 
Buckle, but also to incite a more careful study of Hindu 
literature—a study that will more than repay the closest 
application. I follow Mr. ITaughton’s edition of Sir William 
Jones’ Iranslatioil (London, 1825). 

The subjects of which Mauu treats ere twelve, namely, the 
Creation; Education; Marriage; Economics and Private Morels; 
Diet, Purification and Women; Devotion; Government; Judi¬ 
cature; the Commercial and Servile Classes; the Mixed Classes 
and Times of Distress; Penance and Expiation; Transmigration 
and Pinal Beatitude. The chapter on the Creation is doubtless 
fanciful, but what can else be expected of a discourse con¬ 
cerning the creative agency and creative acts of which it was 
quite impossible for the writer to know anything. As a 
speculation concerning the origin of all things the opening 
chapter of Manu will nevertheless be read with intense 
interest. Text 96 of this chapter says,— 


“Of created things, the more excellent are those which are 
animated ; of the animated, those which subsist by intelligence; 
of the intelligent, mankind; and of man, the sacerdotal olass.* 

Text 97. “ Of priests, those ominent in learning; of the learned, 
those who know their duty; of those who know it, such as perform 
it virtuously; and of the virtuous, those who seek beatitude from 
a perfect acquaintance with scripture! doctrine.’* < 
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_ x . on Edatj&tion we select text 13 

of nght is a sufficient incentive for 
to wealth or to sensuality; and to those who seek s 
tettowledge of right, the supreme authority is divine revelation.” 

57. “ Excessive eating is prejudicial to health, to fame, and 
to future bliss in heaven; it is injurious to virtue, and odious 
among men.” 

Text 85. “The act of repeating his (God’s) Holy Name »ten 
rimes better than the appointed sacrifice; a hundred times better 
when it is heard by no man; and a thousand times better when & 
,is purely mental.” 

Text 94. “ Desire is qever satisfied with the enjoyment of 
desired objects.” * 


Text 114. “ Sacred Learning, having approached a Brahman, 
Bald to him, ( I am thy precious gem; preserve me with cam, 
deliver me not to a scorner.* ” ' 

Text 228. “ Let every man constantly do what may please his 
parents.” 


In the chapter on Economics at text 175 we read,— 

“ Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in justice^ in 
laudable practice, and in purity.” 

From the chapter on Judicature we select the following:— 

Text 15. “Justice being destroyed, will destroy; being pre¬ 
served, will preserve: it must never, therefore, be violated.” 

Text 85, “The sinful have said in tlieir hearts, 'None see us/ 
yes, the gods distinctly see them, and so does the spirit within 
their breasts.” 

Text 203. “ One commodity, mixed with another, filial! never 
be sold as tmmixed ; nor a bad commodity as good.” 

The final chapter on Transmigration and Final Beatitude 
fiornishes us with these:— 

Text Z. “Action, either mental, verbal, or corporeal, bean 
good or evil fruit, as itself is good or evil.” 

Text 84. “Among all those good acts perform! in thisworld, 
i^a tml iht tages, is no single act held mete powerfal than the rest in 
leading them to beatitude V 
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Text 85. “ Of all those duties, answered JBkrigu, the principal 
is to acquire from the Upanishads a true knowledge of one supreme 
God; that is the most exalted of all sciences, because it ensures 
immortality.” 

Text 118. # * * “ For, when he (a Brahman) content 
plates the boundless universe existing in the divine spirit, hi 
cannot give his heart to iniquity.” 

I do not wish to be understood that the whole of the 
Institutes is in the same style; there are numberless instruc¬ 
tions and regulations which to us seem absurd. But it must 
be remembered that the Laws of Manu were written many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of, years ago when the constitu¬ 
tion of society was very different from what it now is. It 
must also he borne in mind that Hindus versed in them 
country's literature are of opinion that many of the Laws of 
Manu were intended for the first three ages- of the world (the 
Hindu chronology is very puzzling), and are by no means 
intended for the present age. Another fact worth remember¬ 
ing is this, that if sciences are best understood when studied 
comparatively, so will the real beauty and force of civiliza¬ 
tions and their literatures he discovered when a comparison 
is made between them. If Manu’s Institutes contain much 
that is strange and “ reason-defying,” the same must be said 
of codes belonging to later ages, not even excepting the 
present! W. A, L. 
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Although this Journal is devoted mainly to the cause of 
i social progress, still, the following poem which is not within our 
province, being the production of an Indian gentleman, is 
inserted by particular desire:— 

HAPPINESS IN SEARCH OP A HOME. 

AN ALLTGORIGAL TALE. 

Prom morn till even labours man, 

At random or with stablishcd plan, 

With ease or with distress to gain 
The means wherewith he may obtain 
That angel's boast, that beauteous ^ame 
For mortals bom—Bliss her name. 

The bard who having strung the lyre 
Invokes the muses to inspire; 

The sage in philosophic spell ; 

The hermit in his woild the cell; 

Whatever creed might these profess 
Their creed is Search of Happiness. 

Thus courted, thus ador'd by all 
Of all ranks, willing to enthral 
This mortal life of tenure brief » 

To lure from her a short relief 
Stood Happiness in a flowery mead 
Proud of her might—her might indeed ! 

But she was not In pleasant mood, 

Some thoughts had ventured to intrude 
Upon her thoughtless mind, for she— 

Which she would fain shun—seem'd to be 
Thinking, if she when tir'd to roam, 

Had in this world a joyful home, * 

Where constant she could be, could find 
Repose, and earn a peaedfal mind. 
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When at a distance she espies 
Discretion soaring to the skies; 

Like Iris on her pinions borne 
Attracting from the orb of morn 
A thousand hues : quoth Bliss, 

“ Sweet sister mine, alight on this 
Our earth, and from my misery, 

With thine assistance set me free/’ 

Prudence, whoe’er invokes attends 
And worldly care with ease foi fends. 

Happiness rose on wings to start, 

To seek a home to suit her heu't. 

Sure of success at once sho ilew 
The toweling mansions first to view ; 

Wheie Pride in pomp secured the door 
And turned away the famish’d poor, 

Ambition stood in every hall, 

On Ticty to cast a pall ; 

Nor Caudour, Kindness, True Regard 
E’er found asylum in his waid ; 

The constant scorching blast of Form 
Upiooted soon Love’s tender germ, 

Instructed Life with zeal to care 
For empty fashion’s worthless glare, 

Where careless (jleeds were stamped refined 
If failed they not to daze mankind. 

Where such Penates ruled the day 
No wonder Bliss disdained to stay. 

Turned thence her course to festivo scenes, 
Where youth resort aiul spare no means 
To lighten life from anxious care 
But for the morrow earn despair. 

Happiness scanned the revellers gay, 

Some deep in orgies, sqme at play, 

Hazarding much on fortune’s wheel 

Till led to borrow or to steal 

Here raillery and grim grimace * 
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To heighten mirth found Ample spaee; 

As Bacchus strode, so broils increased, 

And maids, and mother’s peace decreased; 

In such mephitic atmosphere 
Or Truth, or Health, had no career, 

Or bloomed, but fading in the bud 
Hropt into Passion’s boiling flood. 

With comrades such, in scenes as these, 

Happiness found there was no ease. 

Next visits she the toiling sages 
Immersed in nature’s wondrous pages, 

Knowledge occult with zeal to trace 
That profit may the human race: 

Some, distance to annihilate; 

Some, to efface man’s savage state ; 

Some, superstition to remove 
Others, life’s rough course to improve 
Sacrificed rest o’er midnight lamp 
Where’er they were in city or camp. 

Happiness questioned in herself 
“ Are these men happy 1 these who pelf 
Adore not, live for others' sake, 

And not for fame to troubles take 1” 

When from the clouds a voice most sweet 
Replied, “Ah Happiness! retreat, 

Leaving these toilers to their fate 
Who, for reward get only hate; 

Resistance meet at evexy step, 

And scarce obtain the hand of help; 

Maligned, oppressed with wanton sneers 
Their life forsakes yon vale of team.” 

Happiness thus advised to past, 

Exclaimed,—with a heavy heart, 

With tearful eyes and lilted hand,— 

“ Victims with you, though in this Japd 
I cannot live, my sympathy 
Will follow still your memory.” 
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Bliss fitting by disappointment keen, 

Wandered forth, with downcast mien 
Where'er her trembling steps should lead, 

Her thoughts of place not taking heed : 

When suddenly the meek moonlight 
A cot discovered to her sight, 

Beneath a sycamore that weaves 
O'er it a verdant net of leaves; 

A gentle stream meand'ring round 
Was sending forth a murm'ring sound , 

Tendrils with autumn blooms belac’d 
The cottage, and with splendour graced, 

She charmed with so serene a view 
To see the inmates nimbly flew; 

These, far removed from Mammon’s pile 
Were strange to Care’s destructive gale; 

Here Hope with oblectation grew 
And mightily fierce Envy threw, 

On him Contentment's bulwarks placed 
As J£tna on the giant laid. 

Like angels bright in heaven above 
The inmates throve in mutual love, 

Ho heavy heart their re9t disturbed; 

Ho ailments vile their pleasures curbed; 

In joy, in peace, in mirth their days 
Began with Phoebus' early rays, 

And closed for health, with lotus fair 
That dreads to breathe night's chilling air. 

With inmates such 'neath such a dome 
Happiness fot^dJbw joyful home. 


B. Misiba 




We extract the following from the address of Captain 
Galtonj President of the Health Section of the Social Science 
Congress at Norwich, Lord Houghton presiding. The sani¬ 
tary information it contains is important:— 

“The evidence collected by the Army Medical Department 
respecting Colonial stations shows that, whatever may have been 
the influence of climate, the neglect of known sanitary laws and 
the creation of causes of disease through our own want of 
intelligence had becomo the principal elements in tho destruction 
of our troops. # 

“ The sanitary administration of India is also of a recent date. 
In old times the deaths of thp European Amy in India averaged 
fi9 per 1000. In 1834 the British Army in India numbered little 
over 20,000 men, but it now numbers about 02,000 men. A 
death-rate of 69 per 1000 means, theiefore, tho reduction of that 
army by 4278 men a year by death, but it also means the loss of 
at least an equal number of men who are sent home as invalids, 
and whose places in their regiments, just as much as those of the 
men who die, have to he supplied by freBh recruits from England ; 
it means, moreover, the diminished efficiency of many times that 
number by sickness. Improved sanitary administration in India 
began, in 1859-00, while the enquiry of the Boyal Commission was 
still in progress for little had been done previously. As soon aB 
the report was presented Commissoners of Health were appointed 
for each presidency ; and these have boen placed in communication 
with the Army Sanitary Commission at home, who, as often as 
required, have forwarded to the India Office statements of 
principles of general application which should govern the 
construction of barracks and hospitals, sanitary administration 
and gonservancy, as well as detailed recommendations on specific 
points, the local authorities being left to their own responsibility 
in applying them. The results at present obtained represent an 
XffitoX saving of life, over the old death-rate, to the extent of 51 
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pa: 1000. But there remains a death-rate of 12 per 1000 of, 1 
preventible diseases, which of itself indicates the presence of causes 4 , 
of diseases which may at any time increase in activity, as they did, ; 
in 1872. ' » 


«The improved health already obtained for th6 Indian Army K 
has been mainly due to the exercise of greater care in surface* 1 
drainage, in the removal of the surface iilth, in improved latrine i' 
arrangements, in the prevention of tbo contamination of existing! 
water sources, and to having givon the soldier better ventilated 
rooms aud healthy occupation. It is worthy of remark that the 
healthiest men in tho Indian Army are thoso engaged on road¬ 
making. 

“ Further piogress in the diminution of the sick and death-rate 
of the Army in India deponds to a largo extent on the sanitary 
improvement of towns and villages, and requires the expenditure Of 
money to be derived iu part at least from tbo local civil population. 
The first step taken in this diiectiou was th** issue by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of cantoumcnt regulations and the passing of a 
General Municipal Act, the municipalities are now engaged in 
Banitaiy work in many large cities and towns. Sanitary 
administration has been placed in the hands of municipal authorities 
with their engineers and health officers, of cantonment, committees 
consisting of militaty, civil, medical, and Engineering officers, of 
local magistrates, and of existing village authorities; and over all 
as inspecting officer and reporter is the sanitary commissioner of 
the district. A consus has been taken, and tho registration of 
births and deaths and the causes of death is being Enforced. A few 
facts selected almost at random from the reports of sanitary 
commissioners of districts will illustrate the almost Herculean 
labor which has to be performed. For example* tho sanitary 
commission of Bengal has to watch over the sanitary wants of a 
population of 69,000,000; the sanitary commission of the 
North-West Provinces superintends a population of 29,500,000 i 
that of the Pnnjanb nearly 17,500,000; Oude has about 
11,000,000 ; Central Provinces, 7,250.000 ; British Burmah abort! 
2,000,000 ; Madras* 24,500,000 ; Bombay, 64,250,000. « In 
Bombay there are 50,000 villages and hamlets to be improved, in 
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.•$># v Central. Provinces one single epidemic of cholera coveted 

- v«: • 

v^pwjpjct containing no fewer than 30,000 villages. 

’ “Large districts of India present a field of special interest 
• •to thei sanitary engineer. A malaria fever has long prevailed in 
the Burdwan district. In 1872, it was stated that almost every 
human being living in the district was suffering from it. The 
! pahlic officials were completely prostrated ; the police, if fit for 
one day, were laid up for five or six. Households were 


Without servants; the municipality without scavengers; the 
.criminal tended the constable in whose custody he travelled; whole 
villages were prostrated and suffering from the debilitating effect of 
the fever. The population of the town of Burdwan has decreased 
;from 46,121 to 32,687 in three years. The subsoil water of the 
district stands within a foot of the surface, and the drinking water 
is impure. Belief from the fever can only be looked for in an 
effectual lowering of the subsoil water by means of a comprehensive 1 
scheme of drainage of the district; and it is understood that a 
Scheme is contemplated by the Indian Government. 

“The smiitary defects in India which I have enumerated 
appear very serious; but when we look at home, wo find sanitary 
defects as glaring in this country, where there is less excuse for 
them. Dr. Sipion; the head of the Medical Department of the 
luteal Government Board, stated' recently that the deaths which 
Occur in Great Britain are fully one-third more numerous than they 
would be if our existing knowledge of the chief causes of disease 
were reasonably well applied throughout the country.” 




CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM A CALCUTTA COKRESPON DENT. 


The present Lieut.-Govemor of Bengal is doing real good 
service to the country by directing his attention to the improve- 
: meat of the Mahommedan population. Lately he circulated the 
^fipillowing questions to ascertain the conditions and social life o£ 
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the Mahommedans who form the greatmass aftbe 
pinwantry over a large part of Bengal Proper:—- :' :] P:pr-r^p 

(1.). Whether the Mahommedan ryots are a well-to-do ekes :aa<:^ 
ryots go ? Are the better placed and more leading ryots 
generally Mahommedan ? Do they make money, a«d arO . 
they thrifty ? Do they utilize it, hoard it, or spend it ? |?d v. 
prosperous ryots of this class seek for any, and what edii- * 
cation ? On the whole, are they a tolerably comfortable 
peasantry or not? 

(2.) Whether Mahommedan peasants ordinarily follow Mahom- ' 
medan, or Hindu, or other particular rules in regard to the 
inheritance of property ? It has been stated that daughters 
do Dot usually take any share of a ryot’s goto, that going to ' : 
sons only according to the laws of Hindus and most Aryan 
races. Whether this is the case, and whether in other respects P: 
the law of the jrace or of the religion is followed ? * 

.<*) Whether there are any, and what caste rules among the 
Mahommedan peasantry? Have they any divisions among . 
themselves as to eating, drinking, &c. ? Will they take food 
from the hands of Hindus? Will they do most'-things like 
Europeans, or are they bound by caste rules , to d© this and 
not that? Have they much religion, and if so, of what 
character? Is it true that their Mollahs, &c., are much len 
avaricious than Hindu and other priests? Is there generally 
some kind of place of prayer in each village as stated in 
the extract? ■ 

(4.) Of what nature are their marriage custofias ? Afe children h 
married by their parents as among the Hindus, or does a 
man choose for himself ? What is the nature of the marriage 
ceremony, and by whom is it performed ? Is polygamy com¬ 
mon among them ? Is divorce really very common in cases 
where there,haa been Aguiar marriage and a family, and if so* 
what becomes of the children? Do the women of the . 
Mahommedan peasantry, as a rule, work in the fields and", 
make themselves generally useful? 

We hope in a subsequent paper to answer the questions cii^ ^ 
lated by the JLieut.-6ovemor of Bengal. 
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Of T&js titom Associmoir. ,<(*#* 

A' * 

'^. Bxfcsact from a letter froha a native correspondent to the 
fast. J. E, Carpenter, Secretary of the Leeds Branch• 

Barahanagar, October 24th, 1873. 

It seems to me that the best thing the National Indian Asso¬ 
ciation* can do is to deal in opinions. There should be an export 
and import of opinions. The advanced opinions of Great Britain 
in every department of thought should be exported to this country 
by private letters to friends, articles in public prints, and by books, 
tracts, reports of educational and other institutions, and arrange¬ 
ments slrould be nude here to circulate the same widely among 
the people. Now we have got a good number of vernacular 
newspapers in which extracts, translations, Ac., may be given out 
of these reports, for the benefit of (those who do not know English. 
By this means England and the English mind will be brought 
nearer to India and the Indian mind. This talcing in and sending 
out thoughts on social, moral and other subjects, seems to me fbr 
the present the principal work which your committee can take up. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


'The Twits of India, of October 13th, gives an account of 
the late distribution of prizes* in three schools winch are 
under the charge of the Parsee Gills’ School Association at 
Bombay. The total number of girls is 496. The report 
stated that all the schools were working satisfactorily, and 
that in one of them, the Chundunwady School, into which, as is 
also mentioned, the system of female teachers has been intro¬ 
duced, the young girls show much more vivacity and higher 
'attainments than boys of the same age. 

We hear that in Bengal alone—that is, chiefly in and 
around Calcutta-—there are at least 1,500 native ladies under 
daily instruction ha their own homes. They belong chiefly 
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ile class, 'being the ‘^t^'^idows :ani, ; 5p^fei, .- 
#;#Ee men who have been, educated • m 
Missionary colleges. Each pupil pays on ail average a. ¥0^:-’ 
ft month for Bengalee and two rupees for English iSaC&s jj£: 
This work (says an Indian journal) “will tell much oh 
society,” as the ladies referred to aie the mothers of thos<^ 
“ who will constitute the official, the professional, and the 
commercial elements of the coming generation. If the num* 


•bets in Upper India be added, it may he said that within fhej; 
past ten years at least 2,500 ladies have been annually undlf: 
instruction,” 1 * ‘f 

A writer in the current number of the Bengal Mugqzmfy. 
referring to the position of women, says “ that now a- Up# 
Hindus feel quisle offended if you do not ask after them 
wives, and that to invite them to dinner without their wives 
would be looked upon as bad taste.” Of course this feeling 
is not that of the majority, but the fact that there should be 
any division of opinion as to the propriety of “ effacing, 
woman socially is in itself a gratifying evidence of progress;” 

An iron manufactory has been established at Bombay, and 
there, as well as at Madras, we hear of spinning and weaving 
mills. At Sholapore it is proposed to start some soap works, 
A book upon science, arts and manufactures has been com¬ 
piled by Iiab.u G. L. Mittra, with the hope of interesting his 
countrymen in these subjects, and is being published in 


f INDIAN MAILS, 

v- “Pour mem implicated in the recent emeuta in the Bftl 
. Central Gaol Lave been tried, and one has been scntchc^diii 
death. The othor three Were sentenced to thi'eo years rlgoi^ij 
;v;impi^oninent each. The evidence at the trial disdki^d a 
!.v|sbiq absence of discipline and. .sppqi'VM^ma' ift'.thft g&ok 
' pt&oncrs are -.said to have-'less work, bot^^foodj^and 
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easier times of it than the poor prisoners. Tho sente mo pf death 
ought, the Rangoon Gazette thinks, to he commuted to one of 
transportation for life. At the conclusion of the trial the foreman, 
addressing the presiding judge, said:—‘The jury unanimously bqg 
to draw the attention of the court to the disgraceful st vto in which 
the prisoners are treated in the gaol. That poor pii-.or.ois should 
be under-fed to tlio bonefit of those who dispose of nouv' money, 
and arc called rich, is, I may scarcely say, disgraceful, if we add to 
that, when rioting takes place in the gaol that tho j>oor receive 
the hardest punishment whilst tho rich get lighter -un lor such 
circumstances we think it necessary to call the attention of Govern¬ 
ment tbit an investigation be unde, aud if necessity punishment 
be indie* ed F-om tho evidence # is also found tb i h it ks, dabs 
and unis can be obtained by prisoners, tins agon 1 , ,i serious 
matter, for theie may be another outbreak m the incl, thciefoie 
they would call the attention of the Government to tins point, 
and hope that an enquiry may be ordered. The jury nit quite 
sure that this rioting, which has resulted in the loss of tu o men’s 
lives, would not have occurred had there been proper a igi! mce.’”— 
Jabalpur Chronicle. 


On Thuisday morning Messrs. Ardasocr Jraniji l'loos and 
Krislmarao Gopalrao Deshmukh, llarristcr-at-Law, eviiMiued the 
girls attending Miss Carpenter’s school, situated on tho Oh gaum 
Back Boad, and distributed to them prizes which were kindly 
forwarded by that philanthropic lady.— Argus, Oct. 10,1873. 


PEBSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


« 

In the first B.Sc. and Preliminary Scientific Examination 
for Honours in the University of London for 1873, Me. 
Pfi&sanna Kumar Bay passed in the Second Class in Zoology. 
• Mr. D. N. Parakh has passed his examination for the 
license in Medicine and Midwifery at the Eoyal College of 
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^ysicians of London, and will ] 
a surgical qualification. 

Mr. A. C. Mittii has entered as a student of the Middle - 
Temple, and at University College. ’ ; ' 

Two of the Indian gentlemen who came to England lately - 
intend to study our manufactures. 

We hear of no new arrivals in the course of last month, ^ 

Dr. Badhurgi and Mr. Kliory, who last summer becaape, 
members of the Royal College of Surgeons, have returned to 
Bombay. 

Mirza Abbas Baig and Kalub Ali Khan have Also left 
England. * 


il'-i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“SIX MONTHS IN IN DI A” in 1866-67, ’ 

By Mary Carpenter. 

This work is out of print, but a few copies remain in the 
hands of the Author, which may be obtained, post free, 
price 9/-. 


WORKS BY W. A. LEONARD, 

Author of the recent papers on “ Hindu Thought," 

“ Music in the Western Church ; a history of Psalmody 
from the first century down to the present time, with illus¬ 
trations of the music of the various periods.”—‘Price 2/-. , 
[The reviews all speak of this book as a most interesting one— 
popularly written, and conveying reliable information upon the gradual 
growth of Church music.] 


“The Christmas Festival, its Origin, History and 
Customs (with some Carols).”—Price 1/6, > ? 

London: F. Pitman. Bristol: W, & F; Morgan; 
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ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION AT BRISTOL.* 


i 

On Tuesday evcniug, ‘December 2nd, a public meeting m 
connexion with tli^National Indian Association was held at the 
Victoria Rooms, to hear addresses from Messrs. C. Meenacshaya 
and C. Sabapathi Iya.Ii, t he Right lion Sir Walter Croft* n, Miss 
Mary Carptnfu and otl ei iiitoieitod m d,i q icatiou <»I education 
and social progress m Jnth i. Hw Worship the Mayor, Mr. T. 
Barnes (who wore Ins gold clnin of office), presided , ami among 
those on the platfoim woie Sir Walter f’rofton, Miss, Mary 
Carpenter, Prebendary Percival, Messrfe 0. Meenacshaya, C. 
babapatlu Iyali (Brahmin gentlemen from Madras), Lewis Fiy, 
Samuel Worsley, Alan Green well, \\. H. Budgett, T. T. Taylor, 
W. Terroll, H. Thomas, W. A. Leonard, Professor Newman, &a 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said he had great 
pleasure in presiding over the meeting, because it was called for 
the purpose of furthering one of the greatest philanthropic objects 
of the day (hear, hear). This Association, in aid of the Bocud 
progress of India, was, he thought, oue whose abject ought to 
make a deep impression upon the heart of every Englishman. 
We looked upon India as one of our greatest dependmefes— 
be might say that it was the greatest dependency attached to the 
mother country (cheers). And it was of vital importance to those* 
In Ibis country who felt they had any responsibility whatever in 
carrying out the good and the welfare of those dc$cnjj|£nt on us, to 
hr furthering the object of that society. Ofte incident was of 
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! £j**ial interest to them as Brtefcflka^and that was that the A^o©»- 

\ mom wmi founded by one of our own citizens (cheers). Mias Carpenter 
: (loud cheers) bad for many years been one of the greatest philan- 
; thropists of her day (cheers)—her works would live long after she 
oe^ed to live, and they would ever have cause to remember the 
good she had done (loud applause). Glancing at the objects of the 
Society, his Worship observed that one object was to «tead a 
knowledge of the several conditions of India, and to came aim 
Interest in her which might pave the way for increasing her 
friendly relations with the mother country (hear, hoar). At this 
particular moment, too, there was another serious thing to be con¬ 
sidered with reference to India, and that was the fearful state of 
&mine to which many of the inhabitants of that country were 
reduced (hear). It was painful to conceive that from twenty-two 
» millions to twenty-five millions of people might be exposal to the 
horrors of starvation, and if that society, could find itselr able to 
relieve in the hour of distress and famine, it would be doubly 
gratifying (applause). 

Mr. Alan Gheenwell, M.A., lion, secretary, read letters 
of apology from the Eight Hon. Stephen Cave and Sir B&rtle 
Fnere, the latter stating how much he valued the work of the 
society, and assuring them that he was only prevented attending 
the meeting by stress of work, letters had also been received from 
the liev. J. Caldicott, W. K. Wait, Esq., M.l\, and several other 
gentlemen who regretted their inability to attend. He then read 
the following report of the National Indian A ssociation i— 

“ Another and a third year in the history of our Association 
•confirms us in our belief iu the soundness of its principles, fully 
satisfies us as to our method of wording them, and, while revealing 
to us increasingly the difficulties of our undci taking, stimulates us 
to increased energy in extending our operations. Working as we 
do ifa tlife Government principle of non-interference with the natives 
in religious and social customs, while we ourselves desire always to 
be actuated by the true spirit of Christianity, we have devoted our 
attention especially to those who do not come under the direct 
influence of the missions, and hence we have not had the co-operation 
;, and aid of those who know India only through that agency. This 
; 4 ourse has precluded ns from the sympathy of multitudes in our 
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aonntiy ■who would otherwise have worked with us. Mi* ^ 
however, bound very closely to ns, not only because two hundred 
millions of her inhabitants are,fellow snbjeots of the same beloved 
Sovereign with the inhabitants of the British Isles, but because we 
have undertaken the great responsibility of ruling her, educating 
her, and preparing her to take an exalted place among the natives; 
therefore every British subject should take au interest in knowing 
how this vast responsibility Is being discharged, and in beoominf; 
acquainted with the condition of the subjects of it. The many 
absorbing interests which claim our attention in our own country 
prevent this duty from being generally acknowledged, and we have 
lamented to observe how soon interest in India dies away, when the 
exgitement caused by some eloquent advocate has subsided j we 
snabw also how very small and insignificant are any efforts we can 
make; still we are satisfied that our first object, * to extend a 
knowledge of India and interest in her,’ has made steady progress 
during the last yean As proof of this may be mentioned the very 
satisfactory public meetings at the Norwich Social Science Congress 
and at Leeds, reported in the November Journal of the Association, 
the great increase of members in the London branch, and the 
formation of a branqfi in Boston, Mass., U.S., especially having the 
object of promoting female education in India. The Journal is 
the means we rely on for disseminating knowledge of the social 
progress of India. A social object of the London branch 
has been the promotion of friendly intercourse with native 
gentlemen who visit our country. We are happy to know 
that in various parts of England they have been most 
kindly received in English homes, generally through intro¬ 
ductions from our Association, and that they have greatly 
appreciated such personal intercourse. Our co-operation with 
enlightened natives of India in their own country has been chiefly 
directed to aid the efforts of Babu Sasipada Banerjee, of Bara- 
hanagar, near Calcutta, who is carrying on quietly but sealously, 
within his own sphere, an admirable work for the improvement of 
his countrymen. This gentleman, it will bo remembered, visited 
our country two years ago, m company with his wife—this Was the 
first instance of a native Bralunm lady, who had not abandoned 
her caste, crossing the ocean. He has for more than six yean 
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, . , TT _gwls’schools, and promoted in various w* „ 

'0^'momm j he has zealously advocated tie temperance bause, 

active part in social movemonts, promoted the establishment of 
I' t^heistio worship, and has made steady and successful efforts for the 
" improvement of the working-classes, and the withdrawal of them 
from idolatry. Ho now much needs a small printing press, to 


circulate among those whom he has thus improved various instructive 
matter. We trust that our friends may enable us to supply this 
to him. He has not received that pecuniary aid for his girls 
school from the Government which is necessary for its suitable 
development, and which might have been expected, as large help 
is given to Zenana missions. We hope further co-operation will 
he obtained for him, and for any other such efforts. The trans¬ 
mission of boxes of educational apparatus, ladies’ work, prizes for 
the girls’ school, and presents for native ladies have been continued, 
and the boxes thus sent have been highly appreciated, not only for 
their intrinsic value, but as tokens of sympathy from English 
ladies. Contributions to these have been sent by some Royal 
ladies, and have been very highly valued. The Ladies’ Sewing 
Parties iu connexion with the Bristol Branch have also furnished 
many beautiful and tasteful specimens of needlework. Boxes have 

been sent to Bombay, Madras, Nagpore, Abrnedabad, Ratuaglierry, 

■ * *■ r 

and Barahanagar. The industrial training of the young has, 
at .various times, been alluded to in the journal. The subject 
which, however, most requires the influence of British public 
opinion to bear on it is that of prison discipline. Por many years 
it has been known that while some of the 'Indian prisons are 
ftdmiaablj developed as regards industrial work—which is in itself 
Certainly important—yet that in none of them is there that 
arrangement for separate sleeping which is now known to be 
absolutely essential iu gaols, simply to prevent greater demoralisa¬ 
tion, nor in any are there paid teachers to endeavour to educate 
them.yPoraHy and intellectually. There are also no reformatory 
schjpiite fbr the young, except one established about 20 years ago at 
Bombay by David Sassoon. When the late lamented Lord Mayo 
went out to India the Social Science Association sent a deputation 


to him respecting the improvement of Indian Prison Discipline, 
§ and we know but too well how mnch attention he devoted to the 
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subject Efforts have been made to draw tho attention of the 
public press to the subject of India, but without much success, We 
hope that the members of the Association in their different localities 
will use their influence to effect this most desirable object.” 

Mr. Lewis Fay (treasurer) presented a financial statement, 
which he prefaced by remarking that they were in tho middle of 
the financial year, and he could not therefoie present a complete 
balance sheet. Their chief item of expenditure was in the printing 
and circulation of the Journal , and in the year ending December, 
1871, they expended .£149 19s. upon this object. The subscriptions 
And donations last year had amounted to £230, and a further 
donation of £50 had been received from an Indian gentleman. 
Having invested a portion, they had carried forward a balance of 
£2 in the present year. Tllb speaker, before sitting down, 
announced that he had received a donation of two guineas from the 
Mayor towards the funds of tho Association (hear, hear). 

Miss Mary OaHpeistpr, who was well received, then addressed 
tho meeting. She said that what India p irticularly asked from 
this country was sympathy (hear, hear). "With the government of 
India they could hav e little to do. r t ho nutter was a very difficult 
and peculiar one, and poih.ips, judging from what was frequently 
said of the Government of India in the newspapers, they might do 
harm rather thin good by any remarks upon it. Sympathy 
was valued 'by the Hindus more than money (heir). There was 
no need perhaps to send large sums of money to India, except 
in such peculiar* emergencies as were now likely to arise. But 
sympathy they could always send (hear, hear). They could not 
however, extend their sympathy to what they knew nothing what¬ 
ever about. She lately requested a member of the Legislature to 
become a member of that Association, hut he excused himself on 
the ground that he did not know where India was (laughter). He 
afterwards confessed to a slight and vague knowledge of the island 
■of Ceylon, and the reason of that knowledge was that he happened to 
be acquainted with a highly-esteemed Hindu member of the Ceylon 
Legislature. The public press of this country was generally most 
reluctant to take notice of any subject connected with India. Hie 
speaker mentioned that she recently applied to one of the most 
widely circulated papers in the country for a notice on an Indian. 
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i^ect, but she was informed that tike chief editor would under no 
hwrtideration introduce any article in his newspaper which was not 
fopslar, and as India was not a popular subject in England, be 
Would not permit an article upon it to appear. Under such 
frireumstanoes could India, she asked, feel that we really sympa¬ 
thised *with her! (hear, hear). The people of England chose the 
Government of India, but how could they be expected to give a 
proper Government to that country unless they knew something 
of her real wants (hear, hear). Tet it was a well-known fact 
that whenever subjects connected with India came before tbe 
House of Commons, the House was in very great danger of being 
counted out (hear, hear and laughter). It was on that account 
that the Association had been desirous of extending a knowledge 
of India, through introducing into their Journal statements by 
native gentlemen who were competent to say what was really 
wanted, and in what way they wished to have sympathy 
(hear, hear). Miss Carpenter went on to say that all native 
gentlemen who came to England were exceedingly impressed with 
the condition of this country, and felt they could not have compre¬ 
hended it had, they not visited us. They became desirous when they 
returned of carrying back the same spirit that animated the people 
of this country, and of trying to transplant into their own land 
some of the English institutions that seemed to thorn most 
important; but iu the accomplishment of this purpose "they found 
almost insurmountable obstacles m India. Tbe persecution whioh 
Babu Saaipada Banerjee bad encountered since he had returned to 
India was almost inconceivable. He had however transplanted 
theta the English home , and in the most idolatrous and bigoted 
village in the suburb of Calcutta one spot existed which could 
exhibit the happiness, and even the refinement of a family circle 
(hear, hear). In carrying on the works alluded to iu the report, 
the Babu had been assisted and helped by the sympathy he 
received in this country, and especially in this city (hear, 
hear). When the British Government undertook to govern 
India one of the most enlightened legislators in India was found 
with a collection of school books around him, and he said, “ I am 
making paving stones for the British to go out of India.” He 
devoted himself to the Work, and numbers of very enlightened and 
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iiwt-rate Englishman had devoted themselves to it. The (kmsj&K 
ment had endeavoured to establish an excellent system of eddcatidm- 
for the boys in India, and upon this most important o^ect,! 
large sums were annually expended. No one could blame thett£ v 
that they did not then attempt to establish the same instruo 1 
tions for the girls, because they had promised not to interfere withj 
the.v|pokl customs of the country. At that time the sbraa|i 
customs of the country precluded the possibility of educating tihO;, 
female sex. But the education of the males brought about an ; 
intense desire in the minds of enlightened native gentlemen, that | 
the women of India should be educated. Jn many parts of India -; 
indigenous efforts of the utmost value had sprung up under which ; 
schools for girls had been established entirely at the expense of; 
native gentlemen. But such work could not be brought to ahy;| 
degree of perfection unless it had large help from the women of- 
England (cheers). It was the female sex who must educate the 
females (loud cheers). The mission schools had done immense 
good, and had demonstrated that Hindu girls^ could be as well | 
instructed as Hindu boys when they were taught by those of, 
their own sex, who were intelligent and devoted to the work:-; 
(cheers). But exclusive of the mission schools, beyond the rea&h:. 
of these, all the girls of India were at present, as a general rule, 

‘ subject to the management of male Hindu teachers, and under: 
these circumstances very little could be done; and the Government, . 
while it could not undertake to establish schools for girls, could ; 
make grants in aid of girls’ schools. Urging that the principle ha$!$ 
been established of Government grants in aid of all whb made, 
personal and voluntary effort, she observed that from some Strang? 
reason the enlightened. English ladies and gentlemen who co-Operate|j|| 
with Babu Sasipada Banorjeo hud not been able to gain that beft||| 


from the Government which was to be expected (hear, hea$||| 
That gentleman was delighted with the infant school system 
country, which did not exist in others, and expressed his 
establish the same system, and have educated and trained 


teachers. He wished also to build a school for them, but in 
of these things had he been assisted by the Government. It wajgJ 
.//for. them, then, to co-operate with him iu hiis efforts, and the fundi/ 
of their Association could hardly be better applied thah ih h^y|i|J| 
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p|Sb had so devoted himself to female education. But the; 
t, namely, that of the prisons of India, was perhaps 
‘^ith them at the present moment still more important, because it 
';VnS8-one in which voluntary effort among the Hindus could not do 
thewoik it had beeu endeavouring to do with reference to the 
( ■education of girls in India. It was beyond the reach of such 
Voluntary effort, as tho prisons were in the hands of the Government, 
which had not yet acknowledged the principle that they admitted 
in England, and all over the civilised world, except in India, to be 
right and necessary, namely, the separation of convicts one from 
another in sleeping cells. They also held in England that when 
an individual .was put into prison every effort should be made to 
iastruot him, and teach him morality and religion (cheers). They 
did not begrudge laying out large sums of money in paying 
Chaplains and excellent teachers here, but in India she believed 
tibere was not a single gaol in which there were afey paid teachers to 
. instruct the unfortunate men confined there. And when they knew 
the state of education amongst the lowest classes there she thought 
■they ought to do all in their power to instruct them when in gaol 
(cheers). This was a matter in which it was highly important that 
; public opinion should be aroused (cheers). In conclusion Miss 
Carpenter briefly alluded to the gentlemen from India who were# 
about to address them, and she strongly appealed to them to do all 
they could in promoting public opinion upon this important subject, 
and to endeavour to influence the public press in every way to also 
take up the subject, and support tho Government in making such 
changes as were needed (applause). 

Mr. C. Sabapathi I yah addressed the meeting as follows :— 
*tMr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are all aware that when 
Cje world most needed our Saviour, he was sent in Divine Provi- 
eveu like the sun. rising in the East he shed forth his 
rays of inspired truth and pure religion on all sides,—? 
penetrating through the accumulated gloom of barbarism 
rand bigotry, superstition and idolatry, shining the better under 
obstacles thrown in the shape of relentless and inhuman perse-. 

vigour, perfectly irresistible; 
their westward course 


supreme, 
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abundant and lasting harvests of civilization and power. Placed ’ 
under this light iu as conspicuous a position as we are, let us pause but 
a moment to consider as to what the fundamental principles upon 
which all his teaciiings were based ; we find them in words so 
simple and yet so divine, ‘ Love thy Clod and 'ove thy neighbour/ 
the former ‘ with all thy heart and all thy soul/ and the latter 
* as thyself / thus imposing upon us a duty as sacred as it is great 
and noble, and a duty which we have undertaken solemnly to 
perform under a covenant scaled even with the sacred blood of 
Christ and all his noble martyrs. Now, then, how, are we to 
perform it? The solution is as simple as it is practicable. The 
three shoit but y«*t uvei Luting years of Christ’s missionary life 
are a precedent and guiding light iu our endeavours. From him 
we learn that we should enip’.ay for the good of others in the most 
unselfish and db nit nested m inner nil the t dents entrusted to us 
by our Heavenly father. Though individually we uuty bo able to 
do little, yet the results of our united endeavours will be great 
and lasting. 11 wo Iia T e teceived our light from the East when *, 
we most needed it, it is but fair that wo should reflect it in full 
when the EuM rapines it. Indus and gentlemen, turn to look in 
that direction, and what do we see but that it is in the self-same 
, condition as you once weie, and worse—millions of our brothers 
aud sistets in the state of utter d ukness. Out of the«e, the two 
hundred and fifty millions of India appear more prominently to 
your view ; they ato dependent upon you not only as regards 
your lehgiuub and charitable feelings, but as regards your political 
position us governors uid as custodians of their persons, property 
and interests. Jn fact, India requires not only a social but 
political and moral regeneration. Hero you will find a wide field 
for the full exorcise of your hearty sympathy to nouridi the seed 
of truth that the great mercy of God, through western education, 
has planted. Now then, ladies and gentlemen, let us start to 
enquire how these noble objects may be attained. We find that* 1 
the total regenet atiou of the country is intimately connected with 
political and moral regeneration, and that progress iu ono o&uxtot 
be effected without attending to the others, and that neglect and 
indifference as regards one of them will retard the progress |fi % ha, 
others. As the object of this Association, *fe£oh has so g$*dl$ 
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op this meeting, is to improve the social progress in 


Ip: shall briefly try to express my views as to how this may be 
ife$flbeted. It may be either direct or indirect ; directly by spreading 
V the knowledge as regards India, its condition and wants, more 
largely in the minds of the British public, and thereby creating a 
t desire to take some interest on India’s behalf ; by calling such 
meetings as these, which my countrymen are freely invited te 
address; by their Journals treating of Indian matters; by intro¬ 
ducing the native gentlemen that have come to this country into 
various English families that they may learn the comforts of an 
English home; and lastly, by enabling them to see the various 
and manifold institutions of this country. Indirectly, by attend-: 
ing to the political and moral want:; of the country. It is indeed 
sad that there should be so much want of interest shown in the 


British Parliament as regards Indian questions. I wa3 myself 
present when the Indian Budget was at the hist sessions intro- 
dueed; it was at the fag end of the sessions, a *■" Goodwood Kace” 
day, and 11 p.m. was the appointed hour. The House was 
crowded during the previous discussion, which was on the 
‘Zanzibar Mail Contract;’ but within five minutes after the 
announcement of the Indian question the benches became empty, 
and some twelve or fourteen of the members who remained came 
upstairs and were soon fast asleep. All the time peer Mr. Fawcett 
with his true and disinterested philanthropy was pourtrayiug the 
wretched condition of the millions of India in true and genuine 
Style, he scarcely knew that he' was lecturing to an empty and 
a slumbering House,” The speaker then proceeded to state some 
of the grievances of India. He reminded them that there .was an 
absolute monarchy in India, and arguing that they could find from 
historical records that India in the olden days had the finest repre- 
< tentative system that could be imagined, lie said that system had 
been broken down and demoralised by the Mahonimedans who 


, invaded the country, but traces of it could still be found through- 
; ;4|$ India. It had been, he said, the opinion of" some of the greatest 
statesmen in England that, with regard to the representative 
system, although it might not work very well under the principle 
'0>f{ universal suffrage in India, yet it was high time that a com- 
/>:%i^ijd«nent Bhould be made (hear, hear). Something should be done 
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be that national spirit which was so desirable* and India could 
never rise to anything very high in the scale of nations (hear, hear)* 
The second great grievance was the land tax. Complaining that the ' 
lands of India were taxed at half the whole net prodoog of the, 
land, he said such a thing was unheard of in the earlier Indian 
dynasties—it was introduced at the time of the Mahommedan 
invasion, and had since been adopted by the British Government. 
How could they wonder that the country, under these ciroum- 
stances, should be always poor, and that famine should exist? 
Enumerating other grievances, he spoke of the expense of Indian j 
administration, and the present system of forest conservancy, and 7 
coming to the question of the defective prisons of the country, he 
adverted to the paper which he had read at the Social Science 
Congress at Norwich. Her said that in 1872 there were 187 gaols 
in India, with a gaol population of 183,403 persons; but these - 
were only the' main, gaols, besides which there were minor gaols 
and lock : nps. He decribed the extreme want of accommodation 
in these gaols and their demoralising influence, and contrasting the 
gaol system of India with that of Great Britain, he alluded to the 
great and successful efforts of Sir Waiter Crofton in this matter. 

In conclusion, he specially alluded fcb the non-introduction of any 
kind of moral training in the gaols of India, and again appealed to V 
the sympathies of the English public. 

Sir Walter Crofton then rose and proposed the following 
resolution:—“That this meeting learns with great regret the 
demoralising condition of so many of the Indian gaols, which had 
for several years been brought before the notice of the Social , 
Science Association, and been flie subject of representations from 
that body to the Government, and trusts that with a view to 
reform, the subject would, as soon as possible, receive the attention •/.' 
of the proper authorities.” After alluding to the support he had ; j 
on former occasions received from this great city in the efforts h $Ml 
had made in the way of prison reform, the speaker paid, a warm ' : 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Commissioner Hill, and said 
that the efforts made by that gentleman and others with 
(Sir Walter) had bteen associated had been so successful tbat 









p|; cessation bf transportation, we had now a far less 




s for criminal olienees (hear, hear). Adverting next to¬ 
re valued efforts of Miss Carpenter in India, he reviewed what 
f!p’.been done as a result of that lady’s labours. Ho detailed the 
’>t’.fcepyiew which a deputation—himself amongst the number—-had 
the Secretary of State for India, and said he at the time had 
f : %en surprised to find that there had been a Bengal Prison Lisci- 
; ^line Commission‘appointed in 1838, when Lord Macaulay was 
f^Wie of its members, and that the report of that commission made' 

* fexactly the same recommendations as were made no w with reference 
""to reform in the gaols. He must confess that when he found from 
the official papers at the India Office what Lord Macaulay had i 
recbmmenJed, he had some misgivings as to liovv fhr they should 
gf 3 t on with their efforts at reform. But perseverance was their 

'■'motto. Very shortly after that deputation, the Earl of Mayo was 
appointed Viceroy of India. He formed one of the deputation to 
'5®ord Mayo, and they found his lordship perfectly acquainted with 
§'“1^588 Carpenter’s views and with the reports of the prison inspectors; 
fiamjLthe deputation on leaving Lord Mayo were unanimously of 
opinion that lie thoroughly understood the subject, and would do 
. what was right. lie reminded them of the constant visits which 
Lord Mayo had paid to the prisons throughout the rapid progresses 
he made in India, and observed that they all know the melancholy 
Itermihation of his career by the hand of an assassin while visiting 
j/the convict establishment at Andaman Island (hear, hear). England 
pdief* well for India in sending her Lord Mayo, but she did grie- 
Sypbsly in sc doing for herself (hear, hear). lie did nut think they 
jUu& expect too much to be done at once in India. Their progress 
tjaigbt be sure but it would be slow. That, however, was no 

• Reason for delay in urging reforms, but rather an incentive to . 
go on with them (hear, hear), and ho did think that, with Lord 
Horthbrook as Viceroy of India, they could hope for the best. 

jfie (Sir Walter) happened to know that statesman, and knew 
that he, equally with his predecessor, was thoroughly informed 
I Upon these subjects, and if he felt a strong conviction that reforms 
B'e necessary he would do all that was possible in carrying them ' 
At the present moment, however, with a famine. ; 
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his belief th|kt it w»s 
move in tne matter ( bear, hear). 

Mr. HEfcBEaT Thomas seconded the resolution, 
that that question as it related to India involved a 
' task, because if they applied any new system to any countrj 
must not only infuse the rulers and responsible leader* wk h sa®^S .; 
notions of the value of the reforms which they sought to i 
but they must also, to some considerable extent at least, 
way for them amongst the population themselves (hear, hear), 
England all the prisoners were separated in solitary confinement, b 
our prison system was by no means so perfect as that which 
friend Sir Walter Crofton could introduce if bo had the power, 
reforms might not be applicable to India, but this they.did^c^^ 
that if .people of any kind wel-o associated together in large 
the one who was an adept in crime and an habitual criminal, Jjtfi 
who unfortunately had no other education than how best to,pi^;i| 
upon society, wduld contaminate the young criminal who perhap^ 
had fallen from some very great temptation and some particulipl 
misfortune into crime (hear, hear). That was the case in' 
and only if that state of things was altered, prison discipline in tfca&| 
country would be greatly amended (hear, bear). Ho considered \M$. 
should be the care dF this country to see so far as they could tha^f 
there was a growth of better institntions in India (hear,-hear^^M 
The Rev. Prebendary Pekcival, in supporting the resolutif%i| 
said they all feh very strongly that while punishment was intendfedfl 
to be preventive, it must also fail to a very great extent 
object when it was no^pdistmctly reformatory in its'character. 
therefore, they were told that a prison was in such a con<^k»*;|^ 
to have a demoralising effect upon all those who went into it 
iriust feel that things were in fact turned upside down, and 
’ that which ought to have the effect of improving society, was, 
certain extent, having a directly opposite tendency. Therefore 
" was sure they would all be of one mind that if the prisons of 
wOre in a bad state, they must not only express their regret upop. 
subject, but their hope that the matter would be pressed with; 

upomthe proper authorities (hear, hear). In coii(|l; 

At ' ' expressed his sympathy with that- 
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of the.great and good works that 'tfere continually being 
at the instance and under the guidance of Miss Carpenter 


Hie resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried 
^mmnmoasiy. 

^ Mr.* C. Meenaoshaya then said, “Mr. Mayor, ladies and 
P gentlemen, in addressing you I feel a pleasing assurance that I 
* have a claim upon you for a hearing—-a claim founded upon your 

- well-known kindness to India. India has always received at-your 
hands a most cordial and hearty welcome; I may mention a 
thousand acts of exalted hospitality shown by this town to the - 
most respectable and respected of Hindus, the late Rajah Ram' 
Mohun Roy; I may also mention the very enthusiastic reception 

: you gave only the other day to .Bal>u Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Though I do not deserve to be mentioned in the same breath with 
these eminent celebrities, still the great honor yon do me by per¬ 
mitting me to address you this evening, unquestionably shows that 
area the humblest of Hindus can reckon upon a kind reception in 
® tinsimportant town. I have also another claim upon you fora 

- hearing—I am your fellow-subject, inasmuch as you and I are 
Subjects of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Though different in creed, colour and country, we - 
owe allegiance to the same sovereign—the Queen of England is 
also the Empress of India. But there is still another claim, the 
most important of all—I have grievances to urge, aud you are in 
a position to redress them. The ear of Great Britain has never 
been known to be deaf to cries for help. ^The social regeneration 
of India being the end and arm of this Association, the most philan¬ 
thropic of institutions, I must here express my conviction that 
focial virtues can only grow by the side of political virtues ; that 
In fact political statvs is the very basis upon which social status 
grows, and that they stand to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. Just as the healthy growth of a plant is dependent upon 
the nature of the soil, so does the social developemont of a country 

. depend upon the character of its political institutions. Cripple the 
; one and you cripple the other; develops the one and you develops 
\the other. History tells us this. All human experience past and 
iJ^eseat; points out to this conclusion. Compare the countries of 



Asia with those of Europe; whereas m &e 
uncompromising despotism has crashed all spirit of 
and self-respect, and all their concomitant virtues, 


rigid and 



soda! ; all the amiable phases of these virtues have received 
nourishment and developement under the genial influence of the 
constitutional institutions of the latter. Compare the various 
countries of Europe in themselves; the more rigid or more*consti- 
tutional the Government the more restricted or the more extended 
is the developement of those virtues. You have all, I trust, mere 
or less heard of the famine that is now threatening Bengal. There 
is not, and cannot be a question of greater social importance than 
the Indian famines; it is the greatest of social problems. In 186fl ; 
we had a famine in Orissa, a portion of the, Bengal Presidency, which 
destroyed upwards of one million human beings ; in 1868 we had 


another famine in the North-Western Province; in 1871 there 
was a very great dearth and scarcity; and Bengal is just now 
standing on the verge of a great famine. The area of the country 
which will be more or less affected by this famine is about 180,000 
square miles, with a population of 09,000,000. Yarions remedies 
are suggested for meeting or mitigating this threatening disaster. 
During the last few days I have read no less than half a dozen 
suggestions in the English papers by gentlemen who have 
had considerable experience in Indian affairs. Whether any one 
of these, or all could effectually save the country from this impend¬ 
ing calamity, I do not wish to hazard any opinion upon. You 
may save the country this year, but what guarantee is there that 
a similar or worse misfortune may not recur in Bengal or any other 
part of India next year ? The bewailings and death-agonies of the 
starving men, women, and children of the last famine in India have : 
hardly ceased to ring in our ears, when we are startled by the 
terrible warnings of another famine, and unless that is investigated, ' 
ascertained and removed, the unfortunate results will continue to 
exist.” The speaker then proceeded to consider the probable causes 
of the famines, especially dwelling on the extreme poverty of the \ 
hoik of the people, who were cultivators of the ground, and over¬ 
burdened by a heavy land-tax. After dwelling on other difficulties 
he thus concluded—“ Our destinies are in the bonds of the British S 
public; you can lift us up to your own level; the process is a..vray : ' '', : 




l&nple one indeed; bat not if yofl *w indiffeient to Indian affairs, 
H the British public oould only be made to devote a small apace of 
time-—a very small space of time indeed—to oar affairs-— to the 
affairs of 200 , 000,000 of your fellow-subjects—that very moment 
2 say, our misloi tunes will cease to have any existence If the 
Indian subjects weio not considered a boro in the House of 
Commons, if Fiofe i >1 Fan cctt bad not empty benches to address, 
we should long igo Live become a happy people Bright and 
Fawcett are almost housthold words m India, why should not 
Bristol he another, and i bundled other names ? Why should 
unhsppj lutba receive a cool tieatmcnt in the Bntish Pailiamcnt? 
Is it because she is distant 1 Is it because she is helpless and 
comes to 3 on foi pi election ? I iihploie } 011 , ladies and genth meD, 
to interest youi thes m the cause of tin diitres-.td, I uuplore you, 
gentlemen of the pms, to devote some little spicem }oui \aluable 
journals for tlio di tus ion of lndnn tupns 1 lieie Jiold in my 
hand acaitoonof Puadt, in ■which England ind India are lepre- 
sented as mothei and dui'liUr nuiki that iclationship a icahty. 
Lei India he ic tllj ilngt.ud’s lUugliti 1 , uni not hci lnud maid.” 

Profcssoi Nivvuan piopo«»<d, “Tint this meeting cordially 
appioies of the objects o 4 the JN itional lndnn Vssociilion ’ In 
some det uled muuLs, lie -.Lated thit it "was hndly accurate to say 
that the ^ ssou itiou intiudrd to teach the Christian lehgion to the 
natives of India, though he poi ittd out th it theie was a consider¬ 
able aem ol truth 1 a whit one Hindu gtntlonuu had s id, that 
English hteratuie w as unbut d with the Chi lsuan leligion, and w bat 
had fallen horn the lijs of the gmtleman l’om India who had just 
addressed them 'howtd, he thought what an effect the leading of 
English iiteratuie hail upon the n itms of ludn He dwelt upon 
the good efftets of bunging tin two nations closei together, glanced 
at the slowness of the 1 nghsh press to (ommumcate information 
concerning Tndn, spol c m favour of a lepusentativc system in 
India, and having rtfeircd to the giaie responsibilities of England 
in respect to India, he said that we had now a noble opportunity 
of winning the*loyalty of the Hindus, and if we could do that 
effectually it would be a blessing to both countues He earnestly 
trusted that such efforts as the Association might be able to put 
forth might meet wit^ success and be productive of the best results. 




i Mr, T. T. Tayloe, in briefly seconding the resolution, said W 
| believed the want of sympathy on behalf of India by the people o£ 
y this country arose from a want of knowledge of that part of the 


world; and he knew of no machinery at the present time more 
calculated to impart that knowledge than the Association. He 
asked his fellow-citizens either to join tho Association or to take 
an interest in its objects, and to possess themselves of its published 
works. 

TJ e resolution was then unanimously adopted; and tbe meeting 
closod with thanks to the Mayor for presiding, and to the Hindu 
gentlemen for then* presence on that otcasion. 

^ — — r 

AN INDIAN'S LAMENT. 


1 . 

« 

Shall idle lud for ever sleep 
And never shall the harvest reap 
Ly western nations sown, 

Ot Sueucc, Progress, in the land 
Though under straugeis’ strong command, 

Ft ill superstition s own l 

II. 

Ignorance, darker grown, devours 
All her leth.irgic living hours 
And knowledge knows no home; 

Hocial Keform wPli hopefnl cast, 

Science with Viothing sources vast, 

To her as wanderers roam ! 

III. 

Itise India rise 1 and sleep no more, 

Welcome enlightened western lore, 

Thy glory past awake; * 

Lot lustrous rays remove the gloom. 

Let pure faith in thy bosom bloom, 

Let idols thee iornke. , B. Mittba. 
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REVIEW. 


\ 


The Early History op the Property of Married Women, 
as collected from Roman and Hindu Law. A lecture 
delivered at Birmingham March 25,1873, by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, K.C.S.I., IXC.L., Member.of the Council 
of India, and Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. 


From Sir Henry Maine’s already published works we know 
that he has zealously groped into the twilight of primitive 
times; for by the help of legal indications, he has recon¬ 
structed for us in imagination much of the social framework 
: of aneient Aryan communities. The lecture before us forma 
part of a book that has not yet appeared, and in it he 
* enlightens us as to the early position of married women 
among the Romans and the Hindus in respect to control of 
their property, tracing the changes which were gradually 


mtrodueed upon this point into the grand systems of law of 
vjthose two important “sub-races” of Aryans. 

The author first carries us back to view that institution 
of our forefathers which he considers “the one condition of 
their progress to civilization”—the Patriarchal Family. By 
this term he does not mean simply a group determined by 
blood relationship, but one consisting “of animate and 
inanimate property, of wife, children, slaves, land and goods, 

. all held together by subjection to the despotic authority of 
eldest male of the 4 eldest ascending line, the father, grand- 
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father, or even more remote ancestor, M —a group of which 
primary binding force was Power. He regards the family, in 
this sense, as the model of those larger aggregates—'the 
village communities—which appear to have composed primi¬ 
tive societies. Having made us clearly realize the idea of 
this Patriarchal Family, he brings before ns the continual 


process of individual emancipation, which, beginning at a 
very early period, has gone on down to onr own age. He shows; 
that children, women, slaves, in different degrees and at : 


•different times, have become enfranchised from the rigid : 
control under which all were originally held by the* head of 
the family. * 

Passing to the special subject of his lecture. Sir Ffenry 
Maine describes the modifications successively permitted 
in Roman law by means of which a wife’s power over her 
property was increased, and then he goes on to Hindu law, 
stating the evidence of similar relaxations which that also - 
affords. “ The settled property of a married woman, in¬ 
capable of alienation by her husband, is well-known to the 
Hindus under tlie name of Stridhan and not only does this 
institution seem to have been developed among them at a 
period relatively much earlier than among the Romans, but 
it is extremely likely, according to the writer, that the mar- : 
ried woman’s authority over it was “a great dgal more, 
extensive than was thaV of a Roman wile.” An old andy 
authoritative Hindu jurist quotes a rule from Manu, which . 
appears to indicate that at one period “the whole of a • 
married woman’s property was enjoyed by her independently y 
of her husband's control.” There is a degree of doubt as to J 
whether this rule did spring from the “mythical ” Mam;. \ 
but it may be believed “that some such rude wl» 
Attributed to a venerable antiquity,” and that the - 
of women were in past ages considerable. The mw>es > 
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Jed to this disengagement of individuals from %| 
rule of the family group are held by Sir Hemry 
H|iine to have been, in the case of Rome, the philoso¬ 
phical ‘theories derived from Greece, while in India he 
Ascribes much effect to the influence of religion, which, by 
putting forward the belief in responsibility after death, 
’brought the conception of the individual, “ who was to suffer 
separately and enjoy separately,” into extreme distinctness. 

But now the question naturally arises, why, among the 
Hindus, women, after becoming partially enfranchised, should 
have “fallen back into a condition worse than the first ?” 
Why, for instance, has the institution of Stridhcm , instead of 
being matured and improved, as was the case in Western : 
kbmety, been so much lessened in dimensions and impor¬ 
tance? Probably many causes have been at work in this 
matter, and, as usual, cause and effect have interacted; for if 
by some external influence the independence of women was 
Cindered, they would become less fitted for its exercise. Sir 
fiemy Maine suggests one cause of the present greater restric- 
aons, namely, that as expiatory rites were strictly associated 
with the idea of responsibility after death, and these rites had 
» be paid for out of, the deceased ancestor’s property, and as 
vomen were less qualified than men to discharge sacrificial 
luties, the Brahminical lawyers would be more and more dis¬ 
dained to permit women to have power over funds available 
Or such objects. This conjecture does not appear to us very 
aMsfactory, as the Brahmins were more likely, we should 
lave thought, to be able to influence women than men, 
pad they could easily have devised means of overcoming the 
ttad&cal difficulties that might hinder women from them- 
Ives ^forming the expiatory ceremonies. But whether 

4 row their real motives, the fact remains that- 



lawyers showed a dislike to 











women of old Hindu institutions, and Jooi^n^i^l 
aimed at limiting the control of women over ^operty; 
same spirit is evidenced by their encouragement of the -ritia,', 
of Suttee, or widow-burning, now happily abolished.4ti ouu 
dominions and in many native states. Thus it appears that 
the despotic rule of the ancient Patriarchal Family, which 
had in later times been successfully infringed upon, has 
in practice been very much restored. We may, however, lock ; 
hopefully to the signs which the present age affords of a 
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second, and, we trust, more lasting reformation in the. whole 
social-condition of Hindu ladies. 

Sir Henry Maine concludes his instructive lecture ’by- 
'remarking on the intimate connection between the “ personal , 
immunity and proprietary capacity of women” in a commu¬ 
nity, and the advance of that community in civilization ; 
and, he adds, “If we were asked why the Hindus on the one 
hand, and the Homans and all. the races to which they have 
bequeathed their institutions on the other, have had so widely 
different a history, no reply can be very confidently given, so 
difficult is it among the vast variety of influences acting on 
great assemblages of men, to single out any one or any definite - 
number of them, and to be sure that these have operated ; 
more powerful than the rest. Yet, if it were absolutely 
necessary to give an ansVer, it would consist in pointing to 
the difference in their social history which has been the 
subject of this lecture, and in observing that one steadily- 
earned forward, while the other recoiled from, the series qf 
changes which put an end to the seclusion and deg radatln^ 
of :an entire sex.” &. A. Jj^g 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


SOIREE AT THE RED LODGE, BRISTOL. 


“On Friday evening, December 5th, a gathering of a vety 
interesting character took place in the Oak Drawing-room, Red 
Lodge, Park Row, Miss Mary Carpenter having invited a number 
of influential ladies and gentlemen to meet Mr. C. Maenacshaya 
and Mr. C. Sabapathi Iyah, two Brahmin gentlemen, of Madras, 
who are on a visit to this country for the purpose of studying our 
institutions. The Mayoress (Mrs. T. Barnes), with her son, Lieut. 
Barnes, honoured the company with their presence, as also Dr. 
Guillaume, from Neuchafcel. The Hindu gentlemen wore turbans 
of crimson and gold, dark blue tunics trimmed with gold braid, and 
pantaloons to match, and their Oriental costume had a very pleasing 
appearance. Around the walls of the drawing-room were hung 
numerous transcripts of Indian scenery, and on tables in the 
Apartment were arranged several beautiful articles of Hindu 
workmanship. In an adjoining room were photographs of 
places of interest in India, and these attracted a good deal of 
attention. After the various articles of interest displayed had 
been inspected, Miss Carpenter briefly addressed those present 
referring to the various native -visitors from Tndia who had at 
various times met them there. Among these she instanced Judge 
Mankcojeo Cursetjee, of Bombay, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the Hafiz Ameer Ilassan, Mr. ICrishaarao Gopal Deshmukh, and 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee, accompanied by his wife. This last 
gentleman was continuing his efforts for the improvement pf 


the working classes, and held meetings for Theistic wos 

them, while Mrs. Baneijee had led the way, in 
out other ladies from theiir seclusion. Their little Aim 
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■ Albion (who, our readers will remember, was bom in tils city) wts 
J a particularly intelligent and preoodk>ns child, and his fbther 
thought he would do credit to his English birth. Miss Carpenter 
then adverted to the objects Mr. Meenacshaya and Mr. Sabapathi 
Iyah had in view in visiting this country, and stated that those 
; gentlemen would be happy to give any information respecting the 
social life of the people of India. Mr. C. Meenacshaya was the 
find; to address those present, and in the course of a long and 
interesting speech, during which he replied to several qaBsHowt 
which were asked by members of the party, he described the 
difference between the charity of the Hindus and the charily of 
the English, and pointed out that the charity of the inhabitants 
of his native land was not of so exalted a character as that of the 
English. He believed that as the people became more enlightened 
changes would be made in the mode of dispensing charily, but 
until they were enlightened private benevolence would continue 
to endow pagodas and temples, and caravanserais or guest houses. 
There was no systematic provision for the education and bringing 
up of orphans, and the system of caste to a great extent interfered 
with the making of such provision; but at the same time it must 
be remembered that there was a certain amount of patriarchal 
affection existent amongst the Hindus, and well-to-do villagers 
took care that the poor orphan girls or boys of the village were 
not neglected. The establishment of Orphan Asylums had been 
mooted, and though the movement was as yet in its infancy, yet 
the very fact that such a movement should have been suggested 
was a sign that the advantages of the system were appreciated, 
and that sooner or later an effort would be made to give the idea 
practical effect. He said h^had been particularly struck with the 
institutions of that character in England, and he especially referred 
to the impression made upon him by a visit to the Red Maids* 
School, and said after inspecting that institution he could see what 
progress real and true charity had made in this country. He 
expressed a wish that the English would be more familiar in their 
intercourse with the natives of India, and said if the ladies and 
gentlemen who went out to his native country were more con¬ 
ciliatory in their manner, and mixed more freely with the Hindu*, 
the progress of the countxy would be wonderfully rapid, *1h, 
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Sjftt|ddng of the progress Indie had made under the British rule. 
'Ijjhft speaker stated his belief that in the course of thirty or forty 
y$ars the English language would become the national language of 
India, and said it was his hearty wish that it might become so. 
He trusted there would be a closer union between the inhabitants 
of the# two countries, and that the Euglish people would try to 
elevate the Hindus up to their own standard and put them ou an 
^equdiity with them. He next touched upon the question of female 
education in India, and after referring to the efforts of Miss 
Carpenter in that direction, informed his auditors that there were 
now at least 100,000 girls receiving education iu his native country. 
He attributed the present inferior position of Hindu women to 
the effects of the Mahomraedan rule in India, and then described 
in glowing terms the advance lhdia had made duiing the last 
fourteen years, and remarked that if India had made such progress 
in so short a jieriod there was every probability of her becoming a 
great country. -Mr. C. Subapathi lyah next addressed the gather¬ 
ings and indicated the manner in which his hearers could express 
their sympathy with India. 'They could show their .sympathy 
with his native country by holding social meetings like the present, 
giving information to members of English communities respect¬ 
ing India, and affording natives of that country opportunities of 
coming forward to state their wants and desires, and to describe 
the condition of their birthplace. Another way in which they 
could show their sympathy with India was by persuading their 
friends who went out to Hindustan to tiy to elevate the Hindus ; 
and if this were done there would be a rapid advance in the moral 
and social, as well as political condition of the country. He spoke 
of the great progress India had made within the last ten years, 
adverted to the rapid extension of the facilities for acquiring an 
English education, and stated that a great change was taking 
place in* the people, for by the spread of education idolatry was 
fast disappearing, superstition was vanishing, and prejudices were 
being overcome. He considered that the course taken by the 
National Indian Association was a right one, and if his hearers 
wished to show their sympathy with India they could not do 
better than follow in the path marked out by that association. 
Me expressed his regret that the British Government had given np 
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its control over the money left for the purpose of endowing the 
Hindu temples, end hinted that e portion of those endowments 
might have been very rightly employed in providing schools fortW 
education of the Hindus. In conclusion, he expressed his gratitude 
to the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Barnes) for presiding over the meeting 
held at the V ictoria Booms, on Tuesday evening, and also thanked 
the Mayoress for her attendance that evening. The paj^y soon 
afterwards sepaiafced.”— Bristol Dally Post. 


f 


INDIAN IN T E L L T (1 E N C E. 




H has ior some tune been contemplated to establish a 

club in Madias -winch me n of all nations might join. We are 

glad to hear that the plan ha 1 ' been realised, and that the new 

club, under the name of the Cosmopolitan, was opened OH 

October bOtli, An address was delivered on the occasion by 

Mr. Justice Holloway The Uomeu'ord Mud writes, “Native 

*/ * 

gentlemen aie said to take a liudv mteicst m this novel 
institution, and it iemams to be seen what eitcct it may have 
in inducing a better uAdeisbuiding between Euiopean gentle¬ 
men apd tliembedves.” 

A movement in favour of vudow-mairiage has begun in 
Madias, headed by Mi. Slicsh) a Iyengar, ol Travancore, In 
Bombay an association with the same object has existed since, 
I860, and consists of more than 300 members. Seven 
marriages of -widows, three fit them among liigh caste 
Brahmins, have taken place in consoquence of the operations 
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that Society. It has also published several books 
ftfe the subject, establishing the legality of these marriages 
out of ancient writings. The Bombay Association has 
lately expressed sympathy and a desire for co-operation 
Hifch those at Madras.- A Calcutta paper suggests that action 
Should begin there also in this direction. 

The Indian Mirror publishes a prospectus of a society for 
the development of the natural resources in Tndia, and for the 
encouragement of its commerce and manufactures. Mr. 
Rakhal C. Eoy, who left England last summer, after being 
called to the Bar, writes to that paper in favour of the scheme, 
and was intending to explain his ideas further in an inaugural 
lecture. It is proposed to collect information on all practical 
points connected with commercial and manufacturing enter¬ 
prise,^ use efforts to encourage educated young men to 
enter into commerce and trade, and to found institutions 
which will piomote the necessary training. 

Two English ladies have lately been appointed Inspectors 
of Girls' Schools in the North-West Provinces. They are 
both Superintendents of Eemale Normal Schools, one at 
Benares, the other at Allyghur. We hear, too, of women 
vaccinators in Madras. 

Professor E. C. Childers, who has been appointed to the 
chair tff Pali and r>uddhist literature recently founded in 
University College, London, read a paper lately on the 
“ Singhalese languageshowing that it belongs 1o the group 
of the Aryan vernaculars of India, and deceives more attention 
than it has hitherto received Irom Oriental scholars. 

There exists a Female Improvement Association at Barisal, 
In Backergunge, and it seems that 108 native ladios have 
given their names for appearing at the approaching examina¬ 
tions. These ladies have received education iu zenanas, and 
will come from different parts of the district. 
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jffolkar's minister at Indore, Sir Madava Rao, is exerting 
himself to promote education, and we learn that it is making 
f$ir progress. Physical training is encouraged in the schools. 

“The Benares Girls’ School. —The distribution of grixes to 
the pupils of th(> Maharajah of Vizianagr&m’s Girls’ School in 
Benares came off on Nov. 5. The prizes consisted of useful Hindoo 
books, toys, knitting-boxes, &c., which were distributed by Mrs. 
Carmichael, who presided on the occasion. The number of giris 
attending these schools may be estimated at about 700, varying in 
age from six to twenty years, mostly of good family. The progress 
of the girls reflects great credit on Mr-*. Etherington^the lady 
superintendent.”— Bengal Homeward Mail, December 15. 1873. 



PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta, Barrister-at-Law,and of the Indian 
Civil Service, has been appointed Assistant-Magistrate and Collector 
for the district of Backergunge, in the Sunderbunds, the chief town 
of which is about 120 miles east of Calcutta. , 

We hear of the arrival of only one student from India last 
month—Mr. Nisi Eanto Chatterjee. He has at once gone to 
Edinburgh, at which University four or five Bengalees are ah 
present studying. ^ 

Mr. Badabhai Naoroji has returned to India, by the exposes 
desire of the Gaekwar of Baroda, who wishes for the benefit of his 
experience and counsel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bagaviah Chetty have left England for Madras 
after a visit of about three months. 

I 

The safe arrival at Calcutta is mentioned of Mr. Gobipd 
*Chunder Dutt, who passed several years here for the education 0f 
his daughters. He was one of the contributors to the a Butt 
Family Album,” a collection of poems in English published about 
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INDIAN MATL. 


FBIUK VL ElVFOAirON. 

The education of tho natives of India has Iiilhorlo been, 
conducted upon very lofty principles We have tried to have aa 
many learned men in India as in England, and if we have not 
entirely succeeded in that noble attempt we have inspired the 
. youth who havo entered the academic shades with tho highest 
aspirations. They all look forward to filling some ,l gontool M 
I position in life. It is true nasib haR been rather unkind, and 
: the golden showers have not fallen so often as was anticipated, 
and some disappointment is fell both by the educated youths and 
by their paternal Government. Having found out that all is not 
gold that glitters, w liethcr in tho mental or the physical world, 
it would he wise to try some other method, so that the tiue 
xaotal might be at all times obtained. We havo had enough of 
j theoretical education, let ns try the prat tical. As all Hindus 
cannot be philosophers, some of them might be turned into 
carpenters, or masons, or builders of houses. There would be 
wisdom in such an arrangemont os this, and the education of the 
youth in this country, though not so magnificent in appearance, 
would be very much more useful, both to tho youths themselves 
And to their country titan the present system. Borne of the 
leading native gentlemen are becoming fully convinced that there 
is a great want of plain mechanical knowledge, and that efforts 
should be made to spread this knowledge as widely as possible. 
In the mofussil, especially, mechanical knowledge would he 
very valuable, and the many rajahs and ehiefs would find it very 
advantageous to encourage the instruction of the various arti¬ 
fice** whose work is now performed upon vary antiquated models, 
pinch knowledge as might soon be acquired by mechanics in the 
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tnofossil towns would be of great value, especially in the terri¬ 
tories of the independent rajahs, and might lead to higher steps 
in the principles of mechanics, even to that ennobling one of 
mechanical engineering. The grand thing to be done is to make 
the first move, and it is really surprising that no move has yet 
been made towards improving the mechanical arts in India. Cfifea 
existing notions aro ancient onough to have passed beyond the 
respect due to them oil account of their age, and they might be 
superseded by modern improvements without the least regret. 
But a beginning must be made, and if nativo gentlemen would 
themselves* encourage artisans by giving them suitable rewards 
for proficioncy in their occupations success would be secured. 
Will not some sagacious rajah set the example ?.— Argu*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"SIX MONTHS IN TNDIA” in 1866-67, 

By Mary CARPENTER. 

This work is out of print, but a few copies remain in the 
hands of the Author, which may be obtained, post free, 
price 9/~. 

WORKS BY W. A. LEONARD, 

Author of the j^ceut papers on * Hindu Thought/' 

“ Music in the Western Church ; a history of Psalmody 
from the first century down to the present time, with illus¬ 
trations of the music of the various periods.”—Price 2/-. 

[The reviews all speak of this book as a most interesting one— 
popularly written, and conveying reliable information upon the gradual 
growth of Church music.] 

"The Christmas Festival, its Origin, History and 
Customs (with some Carols).”—Price 1/G. <*, 

London: F, Pitman. Bristol: W. & F. Morgan. 
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^<A/0pies of complete Journals for 1872 and also la»| 

1873 axe now bound together, and may he obtained, postage J 

free, on application to the Editors, Bed Lodge House, oaf 

payment of 2/G per volume. , * 


A practising Barrister of twolve wears’ standing, making 
a speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive as BOABDEBS 
two INDIAN GENTLEMEN, reading either for the Bar or • 
for the further examinations of the India Civil Service. 
Terms, including legal tuition—with liberal home comforta- 1 - 
Three hundred guineas per annum. 

A. J. L, 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

♦ 


A pleasure excursion of working men will probably not 
present to our English readers any feature of special interest, 
worthy of notice in this journal. I3ut those who have visited 
India, and are acquainted with the state of native society in 
that country, will baldly be able to believe that so remark¬ 
able an event can really have taken place, especially when 
they learn that the expedition was planned and conducted by 
a high caste Brahmin gentleman. The working classes con¬ 
stitute a very important portion of society in England, and 
generally in Europe, but they can hardly bo said to exist 
in India, as in this country, so deep is the gulf which separates 
those engaged in industrial work from the educated portion of 
society. The tyranny of caste has hitherto been absolute, and 
the gulf impassable which separates the lowei from the higher. 
But the claims of the masses and the “ dignity of labour ” are 
beginning to attract attention. It may be remembered by our \ 
riders that a paper, by Babu Sasipada Banerjee, was read 
at Leeds before the Education Section ol the Social Science 
Association iu October, 1871, on the “ Education of the 
Masses/* Strongly advocating the introduction qf a Eaofcory 
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^iidibg education for the children emploj^. in^ 

ifctoeies. We have not heard that any steps towards that 
measure have yet been taken, hut rejoice that the; 
the Indian Government has lately been directed 
education of the teeming millions forming the masses 
Of the Indian population. The improvement of the workmen 
'" employed in a large jute factory in the neighbourhood of 
-Calcutta has been the object of Mr. Banerjee’s steady efforts 
for many years, and the simple account of the excursion 
Which appeared in the Indian papers at once shows great 
^fjnrogress, and gives promise for the future. We are happy to 
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observe that the public press sympathises in the movement, 
fejmd to learn that the author of it has the cooperation of the 
managers of the factory and other English residents. We 
extract the following from the Indian Daily News of Dec. 
SlXth, 1873:— 

** Working Men’s Club. —The fourth anniversary of the Bara* 
fe hanagar Working Men's Club was celebrated with*some eclat on 
^’Sunday, the 7th instant. The party assembled early in the 
^morning in the house of their President, Babu Sasipada Banerjee, 
to sing some Bengalee songs, which were composed for the occasion* 
after which they went in solemn proceesion to the river side, with 
dags in .front and rear, where some green boats, decorated with 
flowers and flags, awaited their arrival to take them to Barrackpore 
>; Park. The club are very much obliged to Captain Samuells, the 
Cantonment Magistrate of Barrackpore, for the arrangements h<j>. 
kindly made there for the reception of the party; the park 
Serjeant, the police, and the teachers of the Government school, all 
; awaited the arrival of the Working Men's Club. After landing; 

' tSe party walked ovqr the Strand Hoad of the park, nature and. * 
art combining to give a pleasant aspect to the scenery. They than 
the Government school building, where the head master 
received them. Thete they had a dinnerof loochees, 
iSw., of which they partook with the greatest 
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The working men sat in long rows, headed by Baba fWpid 
BaUerjee, a scene very interesting to notice After two eonga ip 
load chorus, which attracted a good number of visitors around, the 
party went in procession to sec the animals, birds, «fea, the flags, 
with the English and Bengalee inscriptions above them, explaining 
to the other visitors of the park of what the parly coniisted! The 
party was then taken by the serjeant of the park to the monument 
of Lrdy Canning, which all the men saw with deep reverence* 
Babu Sasipada Banerjce telling them in a few words what good the 
country duriv ed from the rule of Lord Canning, and promising them 
a more detailed account at the ordinary meeting of their club* 
Thence they visited Government House and the adjoining garden, 
a privilege which they wrll n**ver forget. Evening approaching, 
the party sat under a tree and oif the grass to hold their anniversary 
meeting, the good sei joant kindly lending them a light which was 
hung on the trunk of a tree. The proceedings commenced with 
singing a thanksgiving song to the Queen, expressing their grati¬ 
tude for her rule over this country, and fc" tho education which 
Her Majesty’s Government is imparting to the peopl of this 
country. The following i evolution-, with suitable remarks, were 
adopted with loud no Initiations :— 

“ * 1st.—That this meeting deeply regrets to see the spread of 
the vice of intemperance among the working men of Jsiiaha&agar, 
and earnestly hopes that fi lends would help them in carrying out 
the arduous woik which they havo undertaken, to improve and 
elevate the social and moral condition of their co-labumeiV 

“ ‘2ml.—That this meeting expresses their deepest obligations 
to the Barabauagar .lute Company for the support which they are 
giving to upwards of six thousand of people, and for the good they 
are generally doing to the town of Barahanngar.’ 

“ 4 3rd.—That this meeting tenders their best and sincerest 
thanks to the Bengal Government, for tho system of primary ‘ 
education which it has introduced for the masses of this country, 
and to the frieuds, supporters and well-wishers of mass education 
in this country, and in England, for the interest they have shown 
fbr the true welfare of this great country.* f 
The proceedings ended with two more songs, and the parly came 
back to Bar&hanagar at ten o'clock at night." 
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inse^Mg the above account of the anniversary of the 
IJSarahanagar Working Men’s Club, the Lydian Daily News, in 
i#a editorial paragraph, says:— 

.1 ; , "We always sympathize with and encourage real work for the 
iilev&tion of the masses of this country • and therefore feel it a 
pleasure to record our satisfaction at the attempts made at Bara- 
hanagar by Babu Sasipada Bauerjee for the education and moral 
• elevation of the working people of that manufacturing town. On 
Sunday Barahanagar witnessed a scone such as has not before been 
seen in any part of the country. The members of the Working 
Men’s Club, a society which has been in existence there for the . 
last fbur years, celebrated their anniversary with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. The party, headed by 1 Babu Sasipada Bauerjee, under¬ 
took an incursion to the Barrack core Park 'by green boats, decorated 
with flowers and flags. A solemn procession of fifty earnest 
.working men, bent upon self-improvement, is an-insignificant affair 
lit home, but in a country like India, where the masses have been 
systematically kept down by the oppression of the zemindars, and 
the wickedness of the Brahmin priests, it requires considerable 
strength of mind for any one to identify lumself with the working 
aneh, for it is an undeniable fact that no one can do leal and per, 
inUnent good to them who does not identify himself with them.” 


lias been granted to Babu Sasipada Bauerjee from the 
funds of the National Indian Association towards the erection 


of a Working Man’s Institute. 


A HINDU’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


We think that our readers on both sides of the “ black 
^waters ” will be interested in learning the impressions of a 
. ’ sntleman on first undertaking the dreaded voyage to 

j .great cquntiy under whose government he lives, 
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m have therefore much pleasure in inserting the M 
graphic narrative of one of - our correspondents:— 
u The idea of coming to England I entertained very zc 
and firmly for a great many years. The more I found difficulties- 
before me, the more it took hold of my fancy, and made *me the 
more insensible to the expostulation of friends, until at length 15 
became entirely regardless of the dark prospects which not a few 
of my countrymen presented to my view in vivid colours. I set 
myself to the task vigorously and manfully for«three years, and for* 
the first time in April, 1873,1 thought I could safely look forward 
to the fulfilment of the deep-seated desire and hope of my heart—»V 
to sail for England. The excitement and joy preceding such ah; 
step were in my case somewhat more than are ordinarily found. 
For a few days previous to leaving I was in high spirits, but I caA ■ 
never forget the* moment when the steamer weighed anchor an d, 
r unbidden tears stole down my checks at the melancholy thought 
of having estranged myself from the sight and company of my 
good mother. My uneasiness on this score at several times recurred, 
in a rather menacing form, which again increased at times of sea- h 
sickness, and, in short, whenever I felt I was far, far away from 
home. Amidst the sorrowful thoughts I was plunged into, there 
transpired a scene which settled a little my troubled mind. It 
was, when the steamer left her moorings, the friends and relatives 
of the departing passengers all stood in one row on the banks of the 
Hooghly, gazing very ardently for the last time, most enthusias¬ 
tically bidding a hearty farewell to their friends, and wishing them 
a pleasant voyage. Sorrow and grief consequent on my leaving 
my country reverted to me soon, and I was again melancholy* 
In this way I passed three or four days before we reached Madras, 
which we very eagerly went to see (on the 14th of April), as the 
sight of men, houses, and the din and bustle of a city, might, 

I believed, afford me some relief. I was not disappointed. Tito 
rush of persons on board the ship who wishod to go ashore was ho 
great as to afford me much amusement. Passengers d ressing , 
calling for tea rather early, men coming from the shore to Assort' 
and conducting us to the catmarms, added not a little to the 
jollity of the scene. Various were the demands of the 
•II well-built, sturdy and robust. Each was 
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E : ^ w ‘eWa« - It was/not very long before I with a fewfettpw-’ 
gers belonging to the firm of Borneo Oompany at BarahtV 
got into one of the boats, and went along the high waves of' 
'^Upe Bay of Bengal, now rising high over the billows, now miking 
|«hew with the blue multitudinous waters. Halfway to the shore a 
public buildings came into sight. Strangers as we were 
?f^;iiid' not know what they were, and we gladly accepted the 
|i§jrvices of a native of the place, who offered them to ns at a 
leather trifling sum. We could then see the High Court, the 
and the P. & 0. Company’s Office. On landing we still 
^/required a person for our guide, whom we easily procured, and I 
/ looked all over the place with great interest and curiosity, though 
pihe April sun was emitting sparks of fire. Tinder such a tropical 
pnm 1 soon got tired, when I could walk no longer, and had 
to a carriage. But hunger soon plied his shafts on me, and 
tflnade me enquire for an hotel, which I heard to be at a consider* , 
■ab' i distance from the place where I made thtf enquiry. Spent 
and hungry I dropped at a chemists hard by, and refreshed myself 
; tnth a bottle of lemonade, and then looked elsewhere for sub¬ 
stantial food. After satisfying my appetite I viewed the Park 
fj^tuliibe; Bazaar, and addressed home a penitential note. This done 
$ retraced my steps towards tho ship, and I was shortly at the 
||*mdy beach of the sea, at times coming half over the aemi-naked 
vfiark persons of the boatmen. Late in the evening, when we 
Iwere fast asleep, the steamer bid adieu to the beautiful city of 
.(Madras, and continued her voyage over the fathomless deep for 
|fbnr days till she reached Galle on the 18th of April at about 
inii* in the morning. 

“A few miles from the shore we observed the elegant buildings* 
trees , 1 the Mangoctope, ’ and - the nutmeg gardens’ of the once mag¬ 
nificent and paradisiacal realm of the mighty and heaven~defying 


nificent and paradisiacal realm of the mighty and heaven-defying 
Havana, King of Ceylon. Here we waited for full two days in 
. expectation of the mail steamer from China. Passengers as usual 
busied themselves in getting ashore, very probably tempted by the 
j. beaiutiM sights of the place, of the legendary, or, as I ought 
y^sAapg rather to say, the mythical heroes of Hunka. Here we 
the scenery to our heart’s content, and to my delight I 
several of my fellow-eountiymen, though differing in creed* 
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a Hindu’s visit to esgland, 

with whom I could converse in my mother tongue. For a few 
days I had ceased to indulge any belief in the possibility of 
encountering any persons from my own country. It was therefore' 
an agreeable surprise to me to find that a great number of Mahom- 
medans had come on board as Ihidmulgwrs orderlies, punkafatfkt 
and ayahs, whose touching and affecting expressions of sympathy 
came home at once to my heart. On anchoring the natives came 
in great numbers, each with some rarity of the place in his hand^ 
but the barbers exceeded in number. Their services were much ; 
iu request on board the ship, and were amply remunerated. On 
the third day about ton o’clock the steamer started, aud we were . 
again in a short time on the bosom of tho bottomless ocean. My 
feelings became again as sorrowful os they should 'be, having 
suddenly torn myself from tho circle of warm and loving relatives. 
But tho providence ot the Almighty is never wanting iu kindness, 
for his suffering ajid sorrowing children. Words of encouragement 
were readily given me by good and ti ce Englishmen, who, after 
years of labour had taken the opportunity, it being then the best 
season, to come home for diversion and health. Amongst them 
were independent merchants, members of the various services, the 
ftvil, the military and tho uncovcnanted. AU of these wished me 1 
success, ancl evinced great interest in me. In more than # week 
we got to Aden (on the 26th of April), which presented a dreary 
and uninteresting appearance. No trees, no houses were there to 
be seen, but huge sandy deserts on all sides. Truly it struck me 
it deserved the name of the region of tho demon of desolation. 
The weather was exceedingly hot, and T was well convinced of what 
I had read iu early childhood that camels are indispensably neces* 
sary for travellers about the place. The natives did not seem to 
care much for the weather, for as soon as the steamer had anchored, 
they came in large numbers down into the water to show us their 
dexterity iu picking up small bits of silver which we threw down.: 
into the water. This they did easily to my great amusement. Tim - 
mails being delivered, the steamer left the shores of Aden, &ftera|sw : 
hours employed in coaling, and entered the Red Sea, where we exp$»' 
rienoed the more oppressive heat the more we passed by A 
At the northern extremity of tho Red Sea the weather changed, 
the wind blew high and tho sea grew boisterous, evidently believing 
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' that we were not of the chosen race for whom she divided in 
> twain, but of the mighty host of Pharaoh whose troops she all 
drowned. "Waves in rapid succession came on board and washed 
over the deck. The ship tossed but little, and I who was now 
Toakin v my first voyage again suffered from the severity of the 
Weather. Thanks to the merciful Father of all the state of the 
>weather on tho next day was, to our delight, as calm and sereuo as 
it ever was, and in the evouiog we witnessed from the deck the 
setting of the sun as a golden ball dropping into the ocean, as we 
loft behind elevations where the heavenly muse inspired, ‘That 
Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed in the beginning how 
the heaven and earth rose out of ch ios.’ Ou the 4th of May, at 
about 10 a.m., we wero at Suez, where it was originally ai ranged 
we would wait for a day or two. But this pirn hid to be 
abandoned, as the head wind we met in the Hed So> was found 
after calculation to have impeded our course by two diys. Throe 
hours only could be span d for rest, and that was all, for before 
one o’clock the ship started, and entered the Canal Passengers 
came and stood on tho stern to witness the grand engineering 
achievement of M, de Txsspps. The canal was 120 feet broad, 
enough for two large ships like the S. S Mahon to pis' side by 
side. Wo weio two days and a half in tho Canal, for it nights we 
had to wait, us it was not safe to go along «m<*h a n .rrow passage. 

“Tho state of our mind now was anything hut agreeable, as 
we all very badly felt tho teliousness of oik voy me, and wished to 
have ‘the wondrous horn of brass on which tho Tmiar king did 
ride.’ At 3 p.m. on the Gth of May we were .it Pint Raid where 
the canal meets tho Mediterranem. Here again we could only 
afford to wait for an hour and a half, as it was feired the mails 
would be late in reaching England. Oranges, dates, figs, red caps 
and other commodities peculiar to the place were taken on board 
the ship for sale by the Egyptians, and wero disposed of to advan¬ 
tage. The only view therefore that we could have of the place 
was from on board the ship, and we could only see men passing 
and repaying, and carriages drawn by donkeys. Punctual to the 
hour the steamer moved on her yet half finished voyage, and she 
had not proceeded far, and we scarcely found ourselves on the breast 
iKKf the high Mediterranean, when an event happened which broke 
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the monotony and tediousness to which we had been accustomed 
for many days. On a sudden all on board were in agitation, 
crowding and confusion; jostle, hurry, vehemence and terror. The 
report of a pistol was presently heard. I, who was not yet aocw 
tomed to the sea, looked upon it with blank horror, and waf} almost 
stupified. A sailor had refused, to carry out the orders of the 
chief officer, to whom he used impertinent and uncivil language* 
He was reported to the captain, who ordered him to be handcuffed 
on the forecastle. The man struggled, and the captain, the chief, 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth officers were puttiug forth their 
combined force to biing the man under control. The sailor, who 
was strong, muscular and able bodied, was not floored before ho 
struck the chief officer on the chin, which bled rather profusely, 
and the captain fired the pistof vd ieh accidently struck the second 
officer, who had immediately to bo taken down to be attended to 
by tho doctor. There wa-» t msider.tble excitement on board the 
ship, and it was i? nod all tin* smIois would scriLe. The excite¬ 
ment, however, soon sub ided, a* tin man was soon after manacled, 
and thingi went on as u-.mil. On the 7<b of May we reached 
Alexandra, remarkable us o plat c of gre it trade. Tho time, as on 
all other occasion*, was v<vy iliort a I our disposal, so much so, 
indeed, that we bad to rest c< ntc ( wi*b what wo could faintly 
seo from ou boaid. These wore, in Iced, a few magnificent edifices. 
The palace of the .Pasha was the grandest and most superb piece of 
architecture thcro. ‘Pomj>ey’s pillar* was not less attractive. 
The short time that was netemry to procure a supply of live stock, 
fruits and other provisions being over, the steamer dirocled her 
course towards Malta. 

“A. C. Mittra,” 


(To be continued*) 
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■’ The following account of tlie social life of the Mahomme-? 
flans, is extracted fiom a loiter written by Babu Sasipada 
Bauerjee to a Uovcnmu'iit Officer, in reply to some questions 
put by Government — 

" &IE,—With r< ferenco to your letter No. 402 of the 5th 
current forwarding copy of Bengal Government circular No. 16 
of 26th May last, I beg to submit the following report on the 
condition aiul social life of the Muhommedans residing in the 
villages which comprise the northern suburbs of Calcutta, and 
those forming the north suburban town under Act VI., B.O., of 
1868. The Mahoinmedan population of tlu'&e villages do not 
come exactly under the class of agricultural peasantry, with only 
f^w exceptions, who live by tillage. 

"In my capacity as Sub-Registrar of Assurances I every day 
come in contact with the Mahommodan peasantry of the Bum 
Bum Thanna, and with my knowledge of my own district I think 
I may confidently say that the pcasantiy and other Mahommedan 
subjects are now in an improved state from what they were 
twenty-five years ago. Now wc see many of them putting on 
shoes and going about with covered bodies. Have seen none in 
the registry office with the primitive (Jamelia* on*their neck. 
Though their condition is little improved it requires further. 
Improvement, and I think much could be done in this direction 
if Zeminders would give a helping hand in the woik of progress 
and civilisation which is going on among all classes of her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects. 

"The Mahoinmedans of these villages, with the exception of 
those shown in the |tbove statement as agricultural, work as tailors, 
petty tradesmen, shopkeepers, carpenters, raj mistrees (honse- 
builders), cart-drivers, brickmakers, &c. As a general rule they 
ate in a tolerably comfortable state of life. In the agricultural 
villages the Mahommedan ryots are not the leading men, though 
they are no way inferior to their Hindu neighbours. In the 

* Gtuncha is a piece of cloth one yard long, which serves the purpose at 
A napkin and also a piece of dress on the shoulder; in fact the only dress to 
the body. 
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villages comprising tli© Bum Bum Thaw* there are many influeH- 
: tial Mahommedan ryots who hold position in society and havti a 
! hand in the management of the municipal taxes; but that is not 
the case in the northern suburbs of Calcutta. r ihe Mahommedan 
population make money and are thrifty, they have not the poojaha 
and household daily ceremonies and observances which a Hindu 
has to go through, and which takes away all which he can spare 
' after the necessary expenses of food and clothing. What mossy 
the Mahommedaus spare they lay out in petty trades and pro¬ 
fessions. Buring the last twenty-five years brick-built houses 
have been built in good numbers in all the Mahommedan quarters* 
On the whole they are in a prosperous and comfortable position 
of life. I am sorry I cannot.say as much of the education df 
' Mahommedan boys as 1 have said of their material progress. 
There has been of late a desire to educate their children, but not 
knowing the valu^ of education, and being ignorant of the pros¬ 
pects of life which it would open to their boys in after life, they 
are not willing to spend anything for education. In November 
last (1872) 1 assembled the leading Mahommedan residents of 
these villages to speak to them the importance of opening a school 
for the education of the Mahommedan boys, and to urge on them the 
importance of such an institution. The effect of the meeting was 
satisfactory ; a resolution was passed to open a school, and it was 
also decided that boys should pay a schooling fee of four annas 
(sixpence) a month, this all agreed to pay for their boys* education, 
a few also offered to pay some subscription for the maintenance of 
the school. But 1 regret to say that, with the exception of the 
opening of the school, which was done by the Executive Council 
of the North Suburban Association, nothing has been done from 
their side—boys would even have, if urged, to pay their schooling 
fees. Only thirty pupils now come to the school, but with the 
exception of a very few all are bad paymasters. To make edu¬ 
cation popular among the Mahommedaus J think some professions 
ought also to be taught along with book education. If drawings' 
book-binding, carpentery, &c., are introduced in Mahommedan 
primary and middle-class schools,education willthen be sought fe*£ 

. which is not now the case in the Mahommedan community. It is 
% most probable that if for some time these professions are 'feftgfct* 
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-ft* schools 'will be self-supporting by taking in work from the 
priblia 

“The Mahommedans follow their own rule of inheritance of 
property. When a Hindu dies all his immovable property is 
divided equally among his sons, tho daughters don’t got any share 
Unless especially provided for in any will of tho father. Such is 
not the case witli the Maliommedan rule of inheritance. With 
them, first, two anna share (one-eighth) of the property is given to 
the mother to bo enjoyed by her during her lifetime, the remainder 
is then divided between tbe son and tho daughter, the former 
getting two-thirds and the latter one-tliird. After tbe death of 
the mother her share will again be similarly divided between the 
brother and sifter. Daughters dp not usually take any share 
of a ryots jote (land taken on temporary lease), winch is given to 
the brother, hut they may under the sanction of the law chim it 
if they wish. They lnve thio share because it is pre« arrows, tho 
Reminders may take away the land from her after the expiration 
of the lease. In all jotes of a permanent nature they take tho 
usual shaio. In other respects tho law of their race aud religion 
Is followed. 

“There are not tho same caste distinctions among the Mahom- 
medaus as among their Hindu neighbours. This f cling is so 
strong among the Hindus that even Brahmins of one order will 
not eat in the house of a Brahmin of another class. The Jtarees 
will not eat rice in the house of a Buvndra, neither should a 
Barendra eat in tho house of a Haree, each considers himself 
superior to all others. The Mahommedans arc divide 1 into four 
classes:— 

1. Sheik. 2. Sycd. 3. Mogul., 4. Patlian. 

The third-class (Moguls) is again sub-divided into two orders, 
Sheas and Shonis ; the former are considered tho rnoBt degraded. 
The Sheiks, Syeds, Pathans and Shonis will eat and drink 
together, hut none of them will eat or give sous aud daughters in 
marriage in the house of the Sheas—they would not even con¬ 
descend to smoke with tho Sheas in the same hooka (wnoking 
instrument). The Mahomnicdans have no scruple to take sweet¬ 
meats, fried rice (moory and mookey) froth the Hindus, but they 
Irould never take^ boiled rice (bhat) and curry , or drink water 
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given to them by the Hindus. The ; ^ ? ^ouost;: 

(as regards eating) like Europeans, but will never eat tine 
of pigs, which is strictly forbidden in their religious boolo. 
Some of them do not take any meat whatever, and this they hive 
copied from their Hindu neighbours. The Mahommedaps 4° slot 
give themselves up to drinking. When we compare the cpndititm« 
of a Hindu workman with that of a Mahommedan workman oi 
the same class, we find that in the one case intemperance is the 
bane to his progress and to his property, while ii). the other caff 
there is thriftines3, comfort, and enough. Intemperance has 
spread to an awful degree among the Hindu working men, not so 
among the Mahommedans. Their religion and social laws have • 

sufficient influence over their life and character, not so the Hindu 

* . 

religion and Hindu social laws on the life of the masses of the 
Hindus. Wherever there are a good number of Mahommedaxi 
population there is a place for public worship. There are three,; 
such places in Barahanagar—one at Durziparah, one at Jhalo- 
parah, and the other at Kalacorparah. In Ohilpore there are four 
plaoes of worship—in Cosipox*e one, Dukhinissur one, NaeDan one* 
and Noadaparah one. The man who conducts service in the 
Muszid is called the Moallem, but generally known as the Imam 
of the Muszid. He is supported by the owner of the Muszid, 
from whom he gets besides food four or ,five rupees per month.; 
Here it may not be out of place to notice that Asia knows no 
organized charity. Everything done here in the way of charity 
is personal. The Hindus are well known for their works of 
charity, but all they give is given away without any organization 
like what we see in Europe. Temples for the worship of gods 
and goddesses are erected and tanks excavated, not with any I 
public fund or fund raised from a community, but only by the money ' 
of individuals. The Mahommedan Muszid in the like manner, 
is made by an individual, wbo bas also to provide for 
the Moallem. For want of public funds in many ‘cases : 
Muszids are destroyed, and the Moallem has to leave the { 
after the death of the man who kept the establishment. I 
have nothing to do with the service of the Muszid, they 
Oven officiate during the temporary absence of the j 

> ceremonies i 
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^observances. They also kill animals for food. The Mahommedans 
) 00 not take any meat which is not sanctified by the hand of 
the Mollah—tho animals must he killed by the Mollah. The 
Mollahs eat in the houses of well-to-do Mahommedans by turns, 
and get some allowance for the above ceremonies. The charge 
given to Hindu priests of being very avaricious does not seem to me 
to be very correct; they are, as far as I know of them, quite 
Content with any pittance which is willingly given to them, in 
some ceremonies they even take one pice, a copper coin loss than 
a half-penny. The Hindu priests of places of pilgrimage are 
avaricious, and they charge exorbitantly on pilgrims, but on 
account of their fault it is not fair to blame the whole class. 
There are few places of sanctity,in Lower Bengal where people 
resort to, but there are Brahmin priests by hundreds in every 
town, nay in every village. The Moallems hold tho samo position 
among the Mahommedans as Gurus or spiritual guides hold among 
the Hindus, and Mollahs tho .same as Puruhits, Mollahs and 
Puruhits as a class are illiterate, and know not their respective 
religious books. They get by heart a few passages without in many 
cases even understanding them, in order to perform the domestic 
and other ceremonios.” 

(To be continued.) 




We may hope well for India when we find the prime 
minister of an independent native prince uttering such senti¬ 
ments and giving such noble advice as the following, which 
we extract from^thc Argus newspaper of Bombay :— 

“The high character of Sir Mahadava Kao was admirably dis¬ 
played in the address he delivered a few days ago at the annual 
meeting of the Indore English Madrissa. II. H. Holkar was 
present, and the subject being edneation an excellent opportunity 
was afforded the talented Dewan to deliver himself of his sentiments 
on that great matter. Sir Mahadava said that considerable difference 
of opinion might exist on the political theories and practices of 
! native states, but the progress of edneation must be marked with 
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£ pteniftl approbation, and tlie improv&naehts ip kn 
alb: ) of life and in other respects, may all be ' 

’Vadvance of education among the people. ‘The age has goabv^,^’- 
added Sir Mahadava with considerable fervour, * when powar a 5 : jj 
prosperity depended solely upon physical prowess, numerical stmgi 10 
or fiscal abundance. * Other and higher conditions have supervened;* 
Tndia enjoys, through the influence of England over her destitiiefif 
repose from her long existing troubles, and human happiness' 
depends now solely on the progress of knowledge. Addressing the. 
youth who were assembled to hear him, Sir Mahadava pointed out' 
to them that the field of knowledge before them was boundless, ofv 
exhaustless wealth, and the spoils were priceless. He fidded the •; 
following excellent remarks, which are too good to be curtailed 

* Enjoy the delighlbs of literature ; scale the heights of philo-' 
Sophy ; follow the victorious standard of science to the bounds of 
the visible universe. At the same time remember your immediate! 
‘ concerns are with *the society amid which you dwell. How to 
make all happy around you, how to make yourselves happy in due 
subordination to the public weal, is the noble problem you must: 
learn to solve. The meanest unit of the community has it in his. 
power to contribute liis mite to this capital end. Learn, therefore, 
Something of the laws of individual and collective health. Practise 
domestic duties ; fulfil social obligations; acquire a thorough 
knowledge of those political and economic conditions which form 
the foundation of liberty, of security and of affluence. Emancipate^ 
yourselves from the bondage of those superstitions which have , 
made Indian civilization proverbially inelastic. Above all, cultivate 
the faculty of right reasoning and correct judgment in human 
affairs—a faculty which is called into requisition at every step tof 
practical life, and upon the continuous and steady exercise of which ;, 
the destinies of a lifetime—perchance, the destinies of \mbom 
generations—may depend.’ 

,f This good advice is worthy of extensive circulation.? 



"We are happy to announce the actual establishment at 
Calcutta of the first Boarding School in India for Hindu ladies, 
on the Government principle of absolute religious neutrality. 
The school, called the Hindu Maliila Bidyalaya, opened 
on the 17tli of November with thirteen pupils, and increased 
to fifteen before Christmas. Premises have been secured 
which have been adapted to the purpose, and are admirably 
fitted to give an excellent domestic training to the pupils, as 
well as recreation in a large compound. The general com¬ 
mittee consists of a number of Hindu and English gentlemen 
and ladies, among whom we are happy to see those of II.H. 
the Maharaja of Vizianagram, K.C.S.I., H.H. the Maharaja 
of Burdwan, Baja Chandra Nath Bay of Nattore, Banee 
Shamohini of Dinagepore, Hon. Judge and Mrs. Pliear, Mrs. 
Arthur Hobhouso, Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hitter, with many others. The prospectus states :— 

« The object of the school is to give thorough instruction in 
Bengali and English. It is established on principles of the strictest 
theological neutrality. The subjects taught are arithmetic, physical 
and political geography, the elements of physical science; Bengali 
and English reading, grammar and writing ; history and needle¬ 
work. The fees are for boarding pupils 20 rupees, or £2 a month j 
for day pupils 3 rupees, or 6s. a month.” 

" All fees are payable in advance, and must be paid not later 
than the 5th of each month. Previous to the removal of a pupil 
a month’s notice is required, or the payment of a month’s fee. Ifc 
# oompetoat to the Managing Committee to reduce the fees in 
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“ There are three vacations in the year: a month at the 
of Durga Puja, a fortnight in May, and a week at the end of 
December. During the vacations boarders can, if desired, remi&M 
in the school house. .. , fe ^/\Y'V ; ‘'v 

“The fullest liberty which is compatible with the maiutenanCe ^ 
of school discipline is allowed to boarders, in respect to their 
private religious observances. 


“ Great attention is given to the training of the pupils in prac¬ 
tical housework, and to the formation of orderly and industrious 
habits. 


“ Medical attendance is provided without any extra. charge, 
but the cost of medicine must be paid for. Parents an«h guardisiis | 
are at liberty to call in, at their own expense, any other medical 
adviser than the appointed medical attendant of the school, ; t 
“No pupil is allowed fco leave the school house, for any purpose 
whatever, except under the charge of her parents or guardians, or 
in compliance with^their written permission. 

“ Boarders may be visited by their friends, between 11 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. on Sundays, subject to the expressed directions of their 
parents or guardians in this respect; and parents or guardians 
may see a pupil at any time, if due notice is given to the head 
mistress. 


“ Applications.for admission will be submitted to the committee, 
and should be accompanied by a respectable reference. All applica¬ 
tions should be sent to the hon. sec., the Hon. Mrs. Phear, Old 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. „ 

“The teaching is conducted by an, English head mistress, 
{resident), second English mistre*; (resident), a Bengali pundit, and, ;, 
Bengali pupil teachers. 

“ Periodical examinations are held. 

“ The housework is done by female servants.” 

The contributions towards the establishment and 
of the institution, clearly indicate the importance 
attached to it by both natives and English. 

« To Miss Akroyd is due the originating of this 
she h$s given her gratuitous services tp it, for tt 
as resident head mistress. 
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sura charged for boarding each pupil* 
pprper atinn^-wouid enable many to aid the c$use of 
SocM elevation by placing at the disposal of ifee 
«pcitiye committee funds for gratuitous admission of those 

‘ e own expenses, 

;er has given from a fund at her disposal £50 
j*er annum for two years, to be employed for widows who 
wdx, 0 be prepared to bo teachers. We trust that other 
limii^ Iielp will follow. £25 have been granted to the school 
fromtiie funds of the National Indian Association. 


We have received from the' Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Bombaj' Presidency, a very satisfactory account 
$A#he;: Poona and Ahmedabad Female Normal Training 

.f. .r»- 

Schools. Two English ladies conduct the Poona school, 
ShS SOnae of the stipendiary pupils have passed out, and are 
lot in charge of independent schools. The Ahmedabad 
(ichQoI also promises well. A present of £1,500 has just been. ■ 
faaade to the Ahmedabad school, and the native gentlemen of 
the place have shown great interest in the work. Five 
Students have passed their examinations, and are now in 
charge of independent schools. We learn from our native 
correspondent *that the educational apparatus sent out for 
those students as well* as for the Normal .School, has been 
p|atly valued^ and that the needlework and presents sent 
with this as tokens of sympathy for Hindu ladies and advanced 
Scholars, haye been highly appreciated. 






li 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


On the 26th January three Indian gentlemen (all from 
Bengal) were called to the Bar:— 

Lincoln’s Inn. —Mr. Alfred Nundy and Mr. Cfaqpoo 
Chunder Dutt. 

Inner Temple.— Mr. Raj *Kissen Sen. 

The latter gentleman received a certificate in October last 
that he had satisfactorily passed the examination of students 
of the Inns of Court in Hindu and Mahommedan Law, and 
the laws in force in British India. * 

Mr. Brajendra Nath D6, who passed last year in the 
Open Competition examination for the Civil Service of India, 
stood first in the half-yearly examination of the JSelepted 
Candidates, and obtained prizes in three subjects. 

Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose and Mr. K. M. Chatterjea, who 
were called to the Bar lapt year, have returned to India. 

t 

We hear that Khan Bahadoor Yusuf Ali Khan, who left 
England in Octoljer, is coming back here to give evidence 
before the Indian Finance Committee. Several other gentle¬ 
man have been selected, but we wait to give their names 
until they have arrived. 

The correspondent of an Indian paper writes of the 
fkjjjl effects in regal'd to health that some of the Ira fia^ 
student* have experienced from their sojourn in England. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Associations have been started at Bombay and at Ahmoda- 

a for the prevention of infant marriages among Hindus. 
Sjpmer lias been joined already by nearly 250 members. 
On the 10th December Lord Northbrook laid the first 
stone of a new college at Allahabad, to be called the Muir 
College, after the present Lieut.-Governor of tin* North-Western 
5 Provinces. One of its objects is to supply a good legal 
training to those natives of Upper India who aim at filling 
official positions. The plan of the building is said to be very 
good. £20,000 has been subscribed towards the college, chiefly 
by Indians, and of this sum £4,700 is set apart for endowing 
scholarships. 

In tile same city a Reading Club has been lately estab¬ 
lished, in connection -with the Young Mens’ Debating Society^ 
The leading newspapois and magazines, English and verna¬ 
cular, arc taken in, and there is also a circulating library. 

On the occasion of JCcshub Chinnier Sen’s visit to the 
Nbrtli-West Provinces he received an address of -welcome at 
Lahore from a society called the Anjaman-i-Puujab, the work 
; of which is to diffuse useful knowledge among the natives. 
Xftjlps reply, he drew attention to the two most important 
subjects of social reform-—the education of the masses, and 
that of women. As to the former, he observed that at 
present the benefits of English education are floating, as It 
were, on the surface of native society, and that in drder to 
; reach the maAse$ knowledge must be conveyed through the 






! vernacular languages. Be was, therefore, glad that one Dp 
the objects of that Association was to diffuse the light Of 
Western civilization through the medium of the vemaoularV 
On the other point, he said that he looked on the ignorant 


of women as one of the greatest obstacles to the advancement 
of India;-—that the stronghold which superstition and preju¬ 
dice btill have in the national heart is chiefly owing to this; 
cause. He hoped that the education of women Would engage 1 
the special attention of the Anjaman-i-Punjab, ®therijpM| 
the progress of reform would necessarily be 
superficial. * I 

Several native chiefs are travelling about India. The 
Maharajah Holkar was to visit Bombay last month, accom¬ 
panied by two of bis sons.* The heir-apparent of Junaghar 
started in December on a journey, and we hear of two other 
Kattywar chiefs who intended first visiting Southern India, 
then to cross from the Malabar coast to Madras, to go by sea 
to Calcutta, and finally to see the North-Western Provinces. 

The youthful Princess of Tanjore lias lately opened a 
Sanscrit school at Tanjore, in a building which she has caused 
to be erected close to her palace. English and other languages 
are included m the scheme ot study, but the Princess’s chief 
object in founding the school is to encourage Sanscrit learn¬ 
ing. Several Sansuit books aie being carefully edited at 


Calcutta. 

A monument is about to be raised by the Christians pf 
^Tanjore to a remarkable Indian (Tamil) lady, who died lately 
at Colombo, in Ceylon, at the age of 62. Her father was well 
i; known as a lyric poet, and she inherited his powers. She wae 
; a Chris dan, and used to travel about with a company of 
J friends, broaching in a lyrical form at different places. She 
■| thus became widely known^and she, was mu6h esteemed* He? 
Vmame Was Cnanatbeeba Annual. 



Jamalpot^ fc* 3ehor, are reports^ 
^nikrng progress. The managers of the girls’ school age g«H 
{ *W petition Government for *tid> and the njgkt school' 
irking Jnen is increasing in numbers, $ 

* ^Wie Viceroy stated, in his speech at Allahabad, that 
'itofc now about 500 girls’ schools in the Western Provinces. 

We are happy to announce a donation to thd funds of ttyis 
Association of £50 from H,H. the Alaharajah of Trevanoore. 

* ’ phis mark of the appreciation of our efforts by an indepen¬ 
dent native prince is much esteemed by us, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


"felX MONTHS IN INDIA” in 1866-07, 

t 

* * By Mary Carpenter. 

# 

This work is out of print, but a few copies remain in the 
bfWk of the Author, which may be obtained, post free, 
pri% 9/-. 

4 

* A Copies of the complete Journals for 1872 and also fa* 
1878 are now bound together, and may bo obtained, postage 
ion application to the Editors, lied Lodge House, on 
•payment of *2/6 per volume. < 


v A practising Barrister of twelve years’ standing, mak ing 
* speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive as BQARDERS 
two INDIAN GENTLEMEN, reading either fdr the Bar cr 
the furl her examinations of the India Civil Service* 
including legal tuition—with liberal homo comforts—, 
Siffe hundred guineas per annum. , 4 

Jf* Is 3$ Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. « 
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"This most stirring nows in the country,” writes a »ativ» 
irrespondent from near Calcutta, “is the famine I tin 
‘amine J! A heavy darkness is hanging over the* country* 
^16'juice of food has more than doubled; and, though the^ 
as not yet been any death by starvation here, ydt we$tlp 

t "there will be many sueb At the time of the last &sjJjJ$M 
h swept away whole villages, and conservancy oafts wew 
? Aitantly seen cairying piles of dead bodies to the river sift 
£ 0 be burned! Heaven forbid any such sad picture^th|fi 
WOOt? " There is a very bad state of things,” he writes lafcefj, 
the report is that hundreds are* dying sd 
% Vvaftcm. Here, there is a <jrcat er / among t'epor midjM | 
met for wint of food;— respect tUlity hinder4 them 

7 cnow7^ their sufferings ; j~but they are real ol^eetaoi 


He 

sc 


There is also a cry among the people t % 
| happened froig, starvation, but there is a 
i#Ul occur.. Even in Calcutta signs of 
apprehended for 









that hunger had comp&fed him to the act, he 2L3 
nothing for two or three days/' 

These few simple words give us a glimpBexrf the hjr- 
apprehended, and show that they are approaching near, ev&, 
In Ae very centre of organised help. Not the miserably 
half-fed cultivators alone will'suffer, hut persons of a respect 
able position in society, whose scanty means had hitherto 
barfly kept them above absolute want, and who, now in theii 
extremity, would sooner starve than lower themselves by 
faking public charity. 

A-gigantic calamity has fallen upon India through the 
withholding^ the rains which should have ripened the”fruits 
Of the earth aud fed the people. England is appealed to foi 
help, and the appeal will no , he in vain.« The hearts of lid 
people are always open to to spond to the cry of distress in 
every pail of the rvorld, and England is united to India by 
HO common tie;—it is one whijrli she 1ms liersolf closely bound, 
amfVhleh »he cannot sever e\ on if she would. 

But there are some who hfive striven to stifle the feeling 
if benevolence and brotherly Sympathy with human suffering, 


whicli rises spontaneously in 
forming the very greatness ol 


to freeze, instead of to thaw, bur better feelings; they woukK 


arm us with the wisdom of 


every Biitish heart, by trans-j 
the calamity into a block of led 


so called political economy to 


excuse ourselves from doing anything personally to help India 
in her need. “The calamit v is too \ ast,” they say, “tes$i>e coped 
with by voluutaiy effort. Has not the Yicero^ reoeiv/ ' 
wrU blanche to spare no money which may he needed to fig 
the starving millions ? And t even if we have to feej^t^ 
till frfsh crops have sprung tup and been matured, $ 

not a large surplus iu the British treasury 1 and has jdrihr-4. ♦ 
Prime Minister intimated liia intention to employ it u 
purpose j Why need we give ? Let ns rather ms&r\ n 

famine has passed away, and then\ 



ppj T mm nsas®. 

to the ©are of the orphans who sftrviv^ the mortolifef* 
s«eh our language during the potato &mine in Iirefiuid, <4H? 
when the stoppage of the cotton supply in Lancashire reduced 
her crowded population to a degree of miseiy they had never 
even dreamt of? Did any one then venture to say, # "1W 
poor Tates are the legitimate source of relief;—the burden of 
this scarcity will thus be equalized among the tax papers f 
If such voices were raised, they were instantly silenced byjtbfc 
heart-rending realities which defied the powers of any govern 
mental aid adequately to grapple with. Were not voluntary 
relief and still more valuable \ ersonal labour then needed to 
the utmost possible extent 7 T id not funds floKj| in from the 
remotest parts ol the world ? ! )id not India freely send li$f 
hundred thousand pounds io lie p us 7 And yet these calami¬ 
ties weie trifling in compans >n with that which is now 
overwhelming extensive districts of Bengal The distressed 
parts of Ireland were but small in comparison, and there wer^ 
not the difficulties which are experienced in India Ifco effect 
the transmission of food. In Lancashire the famine did not 
attack a poorly fed population with no resources to falPh®ko4: 
on, as is the case in India, yet Wo experienced then, as now, 
the immense Laidslnp of uigmg unaccustomed labour as a con¬ 
dition of relief, and eu*iy possible effoit of devoted benevo¬ 
lence was lequired to budge over the time of danger, without 
lowering the status of the population Lancashire must too 
well renumber her dioadful sufferings some dozen years,ago 
ta listen to the cold suggestions of the economists, and willj, 
we are sun*, show her wonted generosity. 

, The Heavenly Father and Filler of all has so united a)} 
notions of the earth that they shall be mutually depepdetife 
He awakens them to a sense of their brotherhood by thou 
sore trials. We must listen to His voice, * 

But if these general considerations should lead u$ togbfc 
tofcgofy in the present emeygency^iere axe others showing tfel 
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especia|todin’thi8 ^ticuM case. Afirstaid 
"* Lous one is that the English people will thus showS: ; ; 
ifflytnpathy with their Hindu fellow subjects which cannot but 
vhe most beneficial in the peculiar relations which exists 
between us. This, the native gentlemen who have spoken at .. 
the meetings called for the relief of the Bengal famine, all 

ijfi ■ • 

inost emphatically assert. That there are also many kinds of * 
|dhfeess which a Government cannot reach in its^efficial 
capacity, is proved hy the fact that Lord Northbrook, with 
u nl i m ited funds, as Governor-General, at his command, him¬ 
self contributed £1,000 to the Calcutta Relief Fund, under the 
defection of a voluntary body composed of English and native, 
•;|jentlemen,—thus sufficiently shewing that he knew that there 
was fnucli that benevolent agency alone could roach. It is not 
InS^rising that the motherly heart of our Gracious Sovereign, 
|Qneen Victoria, prompted her to send over at once a thousand 
pounds, which w T as most gratefully received; but if Lord 
3A*|cence and other gentleman well acquainted with India 
felt called on to contribute munificent sums, we know that 
dhef|we. absolutely needed. The peculiar habits and condition 
yof'• the .people, their prejudices), and superstitions, which form 
their very being, and • vliicli an Englishman, can never 
really understand, render it necessary in this emergency that 
the strong and energetic actio 1 to which the Government is 
applying itself should he supplemented by voluntary aid. 
The speeches made by the native gentlemen at pubjic meet¬ 
ings on this subject, which will be found in the present 
number of the Journal, throw much light on the subject, and 
suggest many reflections as to the means of averting such 
^calamities in future; these we shall consider hereafter. The 
: present duty is to give help when needed. We shall be 
■ happy, if desired, to be the medium of transmitting it to the 
Pg|»er garter. 
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MANCHESTER BRANCH, 



PUBLIC MEETING IN MANCHESTER 

# 

INAUGURATION OF THE MANCHESTER BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 

INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A numerously attended meeting, convened by the Nations^ 
Indian Association, was held in the Manchester Town Hall Oil 
Friday, March 6th. Mr. Hugh Mason presided. * ^ * 

The Secretary (Mr. R. J5. Johnson) stated that letters 
apologising for inability to attend the meeting had been received? 
from the Mayor of Manchester, the Bishop, Sir T. Bazley, Bart., 
M.P.; Sir William Fairbairu, Bart. ; Mr. H ugh Birley, M!.P.; 
Mr. W. R. Callender, M.P., and Mr. R. N. Phillips, M.P. 

The Chairman said the meeting had been called together at a 
somewhat inconvenient hour for many gentlemen whom they might 
have been glad to see piesent, and it would be his duty to suggest 
to Miss Carpenter and her four Indian friends who were in attend* 
ance—without sacrificing the special questions which they flight 
wish to place before the meeting—to be as brief as possible. He 
V deeply regretted the abseuce of the Mayor, and was quite sure that 
the state of His Worships health w as the best possible excuse for his 
non-attendance at this meeting. He (Mr Mason) had consented 
at very short notice to occupy the place of the Mayor. (Applause.} 
The burdon of the meeting would not in any degree whatever 
rest upon himself, but he had the strongest possible sympathy with 
anything and everything that concerned British India. (Applause^) 
He did not take alone a commercial view of that great country j 
though, standing as he did here, in the metropolis of commerce 
and manufactures, he could not expect that the citizens of 
Manchester could be indifferent to that side of the question*** 
(hear, hear);—but he trusted that they were inspired with higfcftr 
and holier motives than any which might be connected with the 
spread of English commerce in India. (“ Hear, hoar,* tn4 
\ applause ) They had very often in that Towi^ Hall met iUtutnOUS 
; Englishmen; seldom had they hod the pleasure of wtlpomidg 
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Iflnsirious Englishwomen. They had present that morning the 
leader and champion of that great cause which some of them had 
already espoused, in the person of Miss Mary Carpenter-—" hear, 
hear," and applause),—a lady who had visited many times British 
India,'and who had visited the United States of America in order 
to raise in that great English-speaking community feelings and 
sympathies on behalf of the great cause which she had espoused. 
They were deeply concerned in whatever she did to promote social 
progress and pure homes in Tndia. The countiy was great; the ' 
diversity of character among' the people was almost infinite; and 
it might seem to some that a gigantic question had been taken in 
hand “by very feeble instruments* They Bad not come to advocate 
the claims of any sect or party. (Hear, hear.) Nothing, he was sure, 

, would fall from Miss Carpenter aifd her friends which would excite 
in the smallest degree opposition on the part of any lady or gentle¬ 
man who might already be specially identified with institutions 
of a good and a merciful character which already existed in India. 
There was room for all. There |was a crying want of that special 
help which the National Indian Association aimed at giving, of 
which Miss Carpenter was the f sunder and head, and they could 
aid in the work which the Association sought to accomplish, 
without trespassing in any degree whatever on those spheres of 
labour which other Christian agencies had already established in 
India, (Hear, hear.) A special object of that Association, as 
he understood, was to raise the women of India from that somo- ' 
what—indeed, ho would not qualify the phrase—from that 
degraded condition in which they at present existed—(hear, hear), 

—and if they could accomplish that r peeial part of the programme 
of the Association, very good remits must necessarily follow the 
elevation of the women of India in social and moral status. Their 
work was purely voluntary, and the means which they used for 
the carrying on of that work was also purely voluntary. The 
Association sought no Government patronage, and especially they 
did not ask for any Government grant; but they appealed to the 
hearts and minds of English women and English men to provide 
the comparatively limited pecuniary means which will be required 
to cany on the great work which they had in view. It would be 
the special desire of those who administered the affairs of the 

"‘Association not to interfere with the religions opinions, prejudices, 
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Or ceremonies of any Boction of tie Indian population, 
hear.) They could offer their good services to each and all; a]ftd 
if the result of that influential and numerous meeting should be to 
establish iu Manchester a branch of tlio National Indian Assowa* 
tion (which, by the bye, must not be confounded with the East 
India Association, whose head-quarters were in London), tlto effect 
would be greatly to assist Miss Carpenter and her friends in tho 
god-1 iko work to which they had set their hands. (Applause.) 

Miss Mary Caiipen'ier, of Bristol, in addressing the meetings , 
said India was connected with Great Britain in a maimer quite 
peculiar. Our other colonies had been settled by English people, 
and the BiitMi nation, in dealing with them, had only to see when 
they were sufficiently advanced in order to let them, to a great 
extent, govern themselves. India was connected with us in a 
different manner. We had to govern India, and having such 
responsibility, we should ^ remember that we lmd duties also* 
While a Christian nation our^elvc;, and holding strongly to 
Christianity, wc had undertaken the task of governing a heathen 
nation. We were free in all our institution*, while the peopB of 
India were in a state of the most unexampled sliveiy to enstdps 
and habits, which they were unable to shako off Dining the 
three visits which she bad paid to India she felt excessively proud 
of her country, for England had already performed a gigantic work 
for India; but there were still cnoi imms evils to be lemcdied. 
There were certain things in this country which we knew the 
Government could do, and others which the Government could not 
do, and there is in England a very remarkable combination of the 
voluntary element with Government action. That was impossible w 
in India. Here the Government was guided to a great extent 
by public opinion, but in India, from the circumstances of the 
case, there was no public opinion. Wc could not, a-i a Govern¬ 
ment, introduce Christianity into India, for the proclamation of • 
the Queen expressly declared that she would not interfere in any 1 * 
way with the religious or social customs of the country. While 
* the British Government, then, was doink the moat it could tC 
carry out the grand object which it had undertaken, namely, not 1 
simply to govern, but also to elevate India to her ancient glory 
and, it was to be hoped, to a far higher glory, still there were 
points in which the Government could not do .anything, even if it ; 
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iSS^I 1 * missionaries had undertaken a noble an^ glorious 
*nd whereve* the missionary, of whatsoever denomination* 

K ifiis working, he was doing good. But from the very, circumstances 
of the case none but the missionaries and official gentlemen knew 
H much about India. She believed the people of England generally 
%. knew nothing about India. They might have commercial relations 
| with that country, hut those did not enable them to understand 
^:';the condition of the people or their wants. People could not hflf 
|| interested in what they knew nothing about, and therefore very 
v Ijitle interest in Tndia was felt in England, except in some special 
i, departments. When England undertook the government of India 
.. . it was perceived that the first thing to he done for the improve- 
f rnent of the people was what the Government should do, and alone 
| 5 ®ould do, namely, to introduce edjlitcation. The British Govern- 
|lment devised an excellent schemd of education adapted to meet 
|^existing wants, and established admirable schools and colleges, in 
which*degrees were granted as in th'e English universities. In those 
iMBChools and colleges the Hindus df the higher classes received as 
Trgohd an education, according to time notions of the time, as could 
possibly he given, though that education was not forced on them. 
&& the high schools in India wer s to be seen turbaned youths, 

■ who, in English, and in the various subjects of history, geography, 
and general literature, would he fobnd as proficient as the hoys in 
own .schools, and who, perhaps] possessed a much better know- 
11 ledge of English than many of the ( youtlis in our own high schools. 

S ’The consequence of this education'was that though the Govern- 
pment strictly abstained from teaching religion or introducing any 
of our sacred books, idolatry had been effectually undermined, and 
r;|jhe had heard it said by Hindus that no educated Hindu had the 
| slightest belief in idolatry. That was the beginning, but now a 
jvimttch greater work was going on. The English language had 
become the medium of communication through every part of India 
among the educated Hindus. They now visited this country in 
large numbers, some to Btudy professions, some simply to study our 
v iastitutions and social customs. Their eyes had been opened, on 
Observing these and going into our homes, to the enormous evils of 

B iocial character which existed among themselves, and they desired 
Remove them ; but no Government could do it. It could only 
Iqne by voluntary ffielp, and that help could only be given by 
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co-operating with those gentlemen who desired & 

Government of India had done little for female education, not £$s& 
any want of appreciation of its importance, but because they con* 
sidered that it would be an infringement of the Queen’s 
if they did so. They waited for the Hindus themselves to 
it before they touched the question. She (Miss Carpenter) in 
to India went with the entire determination that she would 
attempt anything except in accordance with the wishes of tfcji 
Hindus themselves. Loving Christianity as she did, she believed 
she was doing as much for Christianity by working as she did, 
if she attempted conversions; and a great deal more, because she 
always bore testimony to the people that it was Christianity alone; 
which had prompted her to go. • When she returned from India ft; 
appeared to her that something might be done there towards 
carrying out tbe great work, and, after consulting with some who 
felt similarly to herself, it appeared to her that the best thing that 
could be done would be to establish an Association which would he 
the medium—first, of creating an interest in India in England by 
communicating information respecting the couiftiy; and also of 
introducing native gentlemen from India into society here, so that 
they should not, as they did formerly when they came to this 
country, remain aloof from English society. She had known of 
numbers of gentlemen who had come from Bombay and elsewhere* 
who had lived entirely secluded in London among each other, and 
gone back to India having some knowledge of medicine, law, or what¬ 
ever they came over to study, but no knowledge of our social customs 
and institutions, or of our homes. Hindu gentlemen who had been 
living in England, and who had had an oppurtunity of seeing our 
various institutions, said the noblest institution of England was 
the borne. (Applause.) They had arrived at that conclusion 
through having been received by English ladies and gentlemen l 
into their houses, and being thus enabled fairly to see how onr l i 
homes were constituted. There had been a great difficulty .jfco-. ! 
begin with in regard to this point, for the English were 
timid lest they should offend the prejudices or the tastes of 
whom they received, and ^iey were at first afraid to invite Hindn ^ 
gentlemen into their houses; but now that they learned that , 
Hindu gentlemen, who, were excessi vely* sasceptib! 
exceedingly Anxious not to give offence, had 








English habits and manners that no other 
iadye for them than was made for other 
ived their visits with a great deal of pleasure. ..That was 
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^another point in which the Indian Association had been enabled 
$o do a great deal of good, as by that means Hindu gentlemen 
Were enabled to become acquainted with our institutions and our 
. homes. With respect to female education, whatever the Asaocia- 
*; : $ion could do to help that work was of course exceedingly imperfect/ 
|| W the task was not only to educate them but also to elevate them. 
| She was thankful that one of the gentlemen who was present had 
^ brought his wife to England with him, and that was only the 
> second instance that she was aware of of a Brahmin lady crossing 
|i3the ocean. Those were some of the objects of the Association* and 
would be perceived that money-was not required so much as 
friendly sympathy. Subscription to the journal published by the 
.^Association was chiefly what, in (a pecuniary point of view, was 
||A)sked for; and the Association ^vent on the principle that every 
|"branch, established in a city should carry on its own work in its 
^own Way, and keep its own fuudsj and manage them. All it was 
: required to do wfs to adhere to} the principles adopted by the 
Association. She trusted that a very influential branch would be 
established in Manchester, which she was sure would find a grander 
work to do than could be done anywhere else, on account of the 
•i large connection which this city had with India. (Applause.) 

§ Mr. Hurrichund C hint am on, of Bombay, next addressed the 
^meeting. He said it was a great pleasure to him to fiud such a 
large assemblage there that day, and he must thank them sincerely 
: for their great interest in the progress of India. It was not 
unnatural that at meetings such as that there should be found a 
§ kind of reserve ; people thinking, perhaps, that foreigners from the 
distant land of India might have something to say against the 
empire or something acrimonious about the Government policy in 
India, but he and his countrymen bad no complaint of that -sort 
>: to make. They met there on the common platform of humanity. 

(Hear, hear.) Though they differed in tongue, in dress, and in 
^colour, they were there that day as the children of one common 
inkier to,-consider' a great and grand object of common ameliora* 
Human beings must work with each other socially in order 
wove themselves. India had a great and formidable 
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to conquer in this world, namely, ignorance, which was the CftUSO 
of many evils to the human race. The improvement of man was 
to he brought about by knowledge, and that knowledge was to W 
obtained by social contact and intercommunication. In England^ 
there were associations for the acquirement and diffusion of knOWf 
ledge, but India was at a distance from England. India deserved 
at the hands of England, not only attention and the commOU 
sympathy of brotherhood, but she also deserved more, because sh% 
was a dependency of the British Government-—(hear, hear),—and" 
therefore the British people, as rulers of the groat Indian dependency! 
should acquire a thorough knowledge of the true state and.feelings 
of the people of India, as well as of their grievances, .with a view 
to their improvement The present meetiug was held in order to 
evoke the sympathy of the English people towards their fellow- 
subjects in India. Could they, standing on the common platform 
of humauity, deny Jihat sympathy. He thought not. (Applause.) 
In England a feeling prevailed that India was happy. That wap 
far from being tire case She was, indeed, in a miserable state, and 
must loecivc more attention from tho English people before any 
amelioration in the condition of 1 or people could he effected, 
(Hear, hear.) There must, in short, be a co-operaton of English* 
and native agencies. That great catastrophe which was now 
absorbing so much attention—the famine in Bengal— could only 
be met by such co-o[>cration. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that 
Manchester, which benefited so largely by India, would not be 
behiud other towns which had largely aided iu rendering the help 
that was now sought (Applause ) 

Mr. Camby.pati Sabafatui Iyah (who was introduced as a 
gentleman formerly connected with the Indian civil service, and. 
a large landed proprietor) said he cordially endorsed the sentiments 
of preceding speakers, and desired to assure tho meeting, from 
personal observation and experience, that the National Indian v 
Association was an institution as noble as it was philanthropic 
(Hear, hear) He should return to his country a month heucf' 
with the advantage of a knowledge of many noble English ias$* 
tutions, and especially that which was the noblest of all—tho 
English home. (Applause.) Prom what he bad seen of English 
.homes during the last twenty months, he fel$ convinced that umn 
. -and women, if .they would, could be angels. (Applause and 
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However much India might boaBfc of her ancient 
and institutions and her patriarchal systems, he confused 
she had nothing like what he had seen here. * She needed 
niore than anything else home comfort—-home happiness. (Hear, 
hear.) * No amount of education—theoretical simply-—and no 
amount'of travel in this country, could enlighten the Hindu mind 
as to what was needed to ameliorate the social condition of that 
country so much as an introduction to an English home. 
i^Applause.) Much had, however, been accomplished. Ten years 
ago there were throughout India hardly 1000 Hindus who under¬ 
stood English; now a million children at least were receiving 
education in that language iu the day schools throughout the 
oountry. This was attributable in great measure, although the 
Government had done much, to English missions. Though he was 
a Brahmin, and had not the honour of being able to say that he 
'Sad been baptised by a Christian Missionary as yet, still he assured 
•$he meeting that nowhere in the world were ^mission establish¬ 
ments appreciated so much as in India. (Applause.) They were 
’4oing real good. Let it be understood that, if the population of 
India was to be elevated, the first step must he the elevation of 
the moral and mental status of the Hindu women. (Hear, hear.) 
Nothing could be of greater value than the work of this Asso¬ 
ciation, which sought to extend female education ; and ho would 
earnestly entreat English ladies to lend it all possible assistance, 
because their doing so would not only be a service to the country 
itself politically and socially, but also a direct and important 
service to the cause of religion. (Applause.) lie should return 
to India filled with gratifying recollections of England aud the 
English people, and should deem it a duty to impress upon his 
fellow-countrymen the kindness which existed towards them in 
this country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Outer Heywood moved “That this meeting, in giving 
an expression of cordial sympathy with our Indian fellow-subjects, 
offers at the same time a friendly welcome to the Hindu gentle- 
men who are on a visit to this country; and, after hearing the 
interesting address of Miss Carpenter and her Indian friends, it 
>4eaires to, record its approval of the objects of the National Indian 
>,i#Qciation, and heartily recommends it to the public support” 
he had listened to Miss Carpenter and to the last 
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with'groat interest and pleasure. . All that he had heard 
mended itself very warmly both to his judgment and hie 
and he should seek to inform himself better of the work which tijMpjj 
Association was doing, hoping by that means to be able to rendw^ 
it more effective support than he could do by anything h$ znig 
say on the platform. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. A. Bremner, in seconding the motion, said he anticl-I 
pated the happiest results from the visit to this country of tlm - 
Hindu gentlemen on the platform. The objects of the National « 
Indian Association were such as Christians of all denominations 
could deeply sympathize with and adopt. It had been urged as i 
an objection that there was no Christianity in its programme*^; 
The programme of that Association included, in the first place, 
the moral and social elevation of the teeming millions in India. 
Especially it sought the elevation of the female population to the > 
position which English warnea enjoyed—a position to which th&r 
sisters in India were entitled—(hear, hear),—and to strengthen by 
moral agencies the bond of union which existed between England 
and India. If those were not Christian objects, where were they 
to look for them 1 (Applause.) By removing all hindrances to' 
social and moral progress—by dispelling the cloud of superstition r 
which hung over India—they would do more to Chi*istianise the 
country than if they were carried away by mere sectarian feelings. 
India required to be dealt with in a national, broad, and Christian, 
and not in a sectarian, spirit. (Applause.) 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Mutu Coomaru Swamy, member of the Legislative Council 
of Ceylon, said that the extension of the knowledge of the English v 
language throughout India afforded facilities and opportunities for • 
doing good such as never before existed. The failure to take^ 


advantage of those opportunities would be a blot upon. English; -! 
civilization. (Hear, hear.) The great lever of improvement in 
countries, he hardly needed to say, was education. That whi$|i§ 
India, in common with other Asiatic countries, most needed waf #' 
scientific and technical education. They did not want book 
learning—history, poetry, &c.,—for of those they had plenty IA.V: 
their own languages ; they wanted science, manufactures, and the 
arts—those things which had made European nations what they ; 
were, and which had made England, and P* 
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ta i^ was. They wanted more ^ they wanted their wives and 
Pets to be raised—if not to the same level as European women, 
> least to such a level as would befit woman living in an Eastern 
•ttatry. (Hear, hear.) That want—the want of female education 


most .keenly felt in India. He did not complain of the 
||i^(ihi8tration of Indian affairs, but until India became a house- 
|p|Jd word iu England—till the ignorance regarding her affairs 
: w'hsdh now characterised Englishmen generally was removed—the 
^prospects of India could not be very bright. He trusted that both 
Englishmen and Englishwomen would pay greater attention than 
they had done to the wants of a country with which they were so 
intimately linked. They could not do better than by giving a 
hearty support to the Association which hi iss Carpenter had 
founded. It was said of Manchester that a greater number of its 
./citizens knew more of India—apart from the government—than 
•vflOuhl be found elsewhere *in tli;c country ; he should be dis¬ 
appointed, therefore, if this city ijid not support that Association 
^©ely and willingly. It had no political or religious object. All 
jthat it sought to do was to elevate the social condition of the men 
and women of India. Politicians of all shades and Christians of 

; - .. .j* ■ 

every denomination might thereforo give their support to it. 
{Hear, hear.) One word more. Let Englishmen, in extending 
|thdir civilization to India, avoid importing any of their vices with 
^ifc> (Hear, hear.) It had been said that when England quitted 
/India—which ho hoped would never happen—the only monument 
gibe would leave behind would be empty bottles. (Laughter.) He 
;had better hopes. England ought, however, to he extremely 
'/Careful not to foster habits of intemperance in the East. The evil 
qf drunkenness was spreading, crime also was increasing, and 
many noble families in,Northern India were dying out, not through 
inanition, but through the use of stimulants, by means of which, 
men sought to forget their miseries, and perhaps, even their 
; existence. (Hear, hear.) Could not something be done to check 
• the evil 1 Ho thanked the meeting for the kindness with which 
-he and his friends had been received. (Applause.) 

V Mr. Caubapathi Meenaschaya, who the Chairman said had 
Indian magistrate, and a large landed proprietor in 
s, next addressed the meeting. He said that England, in 










responsibilities. The Indians *hadnow a far different jioii B 
government from that which their ancestors had powess 
century or even half a century ago. Englishmen now no 
thought that they held the government of India simply • 
stepping-stone to their material prosperity—that they ha 
so many subjects to rule over, so as to be a means of 
and of livelihood for so many Englishmen. These were anti 
ideas, and he was sure that in this noble and generous com*! 
these uotions had long siuce passed away. Ever since' he I 
turned his attention to Indian politics, it had struck him tl 
Manchester had a great deal of influence upon Indian affairs, 
course he did not go the length of believing, as some did, 
Manchester ruled India—(laughter)—though lie liad heard several 
people, and certainly some of them thinking men, say so. But ha 
believed that Manchester t had had a deal of influence upon Indian 
affairs. It therefore behoved the people of Manchester to take) 
special interest in the welfare of a country in which they had so 
Bpecial and so great a pecuniary interest. At that meeting be 
certainly did not wish to enter into the various details of the 
famine which had occurred in Bengal, nor into what had been $0 
ably said upon the subject by the English journals or.in the 
Government reports, but he thought it his duty to say a few 
words upon that very important subject. It was not a nTatterfor 
pleasant reflection that daring ihe last ton or twelve years w4 
should have had no less than fivef famines in India. If this famine 
of 1874 had come upon us most unexpectedly, if it were a solitaiy 
instance of such a national calamity in India, there would be some 
justice in the excuse that we had been taken by surprise. But 
this famine had not come upon us by surprise. We had had 
repeated warnings. In 1860—he was speaking only of the time 
since the transfer of the Government from the East India 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen—there was a 
in 1866 there was the great Orissa famine which carried a 
Upwards of 1,200,000 hutnan lives, as precious in the eyes aP'thi 
Almig^y as Christian lives—as the lives of thote whoaa 'idi 
addressed—-as his own. (Applause.) In 1868 we bad a 
calamity in the North-West Provinces; and in 1870 there wisf 
again severe distress. We are just now on 
Ntt the/ momeat he •waft 
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of men, women and children, were dying away from 
0mm want of food. He did not wish to work upon the feelings 
-those whom he addressed by presenting to them any picture 
^of the horrors of an Indian famine. In fact, in a large meeting 
.bf ladies and gentlemen it might be a want of taste if he attempted 
;lo do so. (No, no.) It was enough for him to say that the 
Iraman mind shuddered from the idea that human lives, not by 
hundreds or thousands, or hundreds of thousands, but millions 
should die from mere want of food. He sincerely hoped that 
measures would seriously be adopted for averting the misfortunes 
and miseries of the impending calamity, and also that measures 
be adopted for preventing the occurrence of such famines in 
At this moment it was a matter of no ordinary satis¬ 
faction, not only to him but to his 200,000,000 of fellow-subjects 
in India, who were as loyal to her Majesty the Queen as the people 
of Manchester were, that in this great national crisis they should 
be under such a just, and liberal,-and noble government as that of 
England. He did not think thijit any other government or any 
Other nation would have attended to their wants in this time of 
misfortune as England had done. The suggestion which had been 
thrown out by no Jess a man than the Prime Minister that perhaps 
a portion of the financial surplus should be appropriated to the 
relief of -the distress in Bengal would be appreciated duly by the 
people of India, and ho personally really wished that this sugges¬ 
tion might be carried out. He said so, not because he shrank from 
India running into a little more debt, not because he considered 
that adding another j 610,000,000 to .£200,000,000 of debt already 
existing, including the railway guarantees, would in any way make 
India insolvent. India was a rich country ; or rather, it would 
be a rich country if all its resources were fully developed. But 
he thought that it was of the highest importance that the English 
taxpayer should be made to pay something, not so much on account 
of the pecuniary value of the amount, but on account of the 
interest it would induce him to take in Indian affairs. (Hear, hear.) 
When it became actually a matter of the English taxpayer’s 
pocket—and he felt assured that every recurring famine would. 

from him in the shape of cess—that consideration 
at once make him think that these calamities in India were 
an,d his "consideration jjtould be turned to the 
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history and condition of India. If the Indian people lafowu^d 
under any misfortunes at present, it was because 
not understand them 


He earnestly wished that — .—^ ,, 

thought of them in timeB past, in days of prosperity and plea^^ 
Bat he said that if ever their distresses directed the atteptiott:<$J| 
Englishmen to them, it would bo a matter of eminent importance^- 
to India. He had read with great disappointment a few days ago \ 
that a resolution had been passed at a great meeting in Manchester^ 
—(cries of “ a small-meeting ”)—well a small meeting, to the effect \ 
that private charity and subscriptions could be of no value in , 
meeting this calamity. He certainly did not suppose that ii-wastv; 
parsimony that had induced the meeting to say so, but a feelibg^ 
that the calamity was so great that the Government alone , couhi : 
deal with it. But in passing that resolution the meeting 
forgotten to consider what a great moral influence English sub¬ 
scriptions would have in‘India—(hear)—when the Indian people 
learned that not offly was there a just and liberal Government to 
help them in this calamity, but that they had also liberal and 
noble-hearted follow-subject3 in England ready to help them. 
(Cheers.) Therefore, he could not over-estimate the moral infill- . 
ence of this movement in England. The question was not one of 
the number of thousand pounds that might be sent. The Indian ‘ 
Government was not in want of funds with regard to this calamity. 
The Secretary for India had placed unlimited funds at the disposal 
of the Viceroy to meet the case, and instructed him to spend as 
much money as he thought proper to avert distress. But the 
question was one of sympathy and moral influence. They knew 
that poor as India then was, when the artificial Lancashire famine 
occurred India sent its little contribution towards the relief of the , 
sufferers. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) He did not urge that as a 
reason ; he did not say that on account of that the sufferers in 
Bengal had a right to expect help from Lancashire. No man bad; 
a legal right to assistance ; it was only a question of moral 
gation and duty. But besides the moral influence which private 
help from England would have in India, there were sj 
advantages to bo gained by it. The Government, in th© 
of its funds, was bound by rules and regulations, and it must 
inevitably leave abundant room for private beneficence to step in 
to help relieve exceptional cases. For ^mpl ,if the Government, 
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say to the starving people, “ You must come and work in 
canals or upon the relief works, and you will get food ration^" 
Would he a substantial measure of relief; but there were 
ladies and gentlemen suffering, who had been born and 
up in luxury, who could not on account of caste and 
considerations accept relief in that form, and go out to work 
common labourers. The Government could not make any 
in favour of these few, for by making such an exception 
■would be creating a bad precedent. He might also say that the 
'falter effects of a famine were as disastrous as the immediate con- 
f^jnences. When this great wave of misfortune had passed away 
it would leave behind it many thousand helpless boys and girls, 
fund Government could not propex^y take up and deal with the 
incases of these orphans. There would therefore be a sufficient field 
|$Srthe exercise of private benevolcuce. The speaker concluded 
?|gf again saying that he had hoped that an Jndian Conference 
f%>uld be held in Manchester. The interests of Manchester and 
India were indissolubly connected!, and he felt that if the resources 
P India were properly developed, raw materials and a market 
would be provided, which would lead to the growth of fifty 
Manchester in England. In British Burrnah alone he said there 
were 100,000 square miles, or 70,000,000 acres, of cultivable land 
l^bw -lying waste which only required the plough to bo put into it 
furnish a luxuriant and fertile prop. 

The Rev. S. A. Steinthal proposed the formation in Manchester 
: ;:df a branch of the National Indian Association and the appoint- 
ment of the following gentlemen, with power to add to their 
^number, to act as a local committee :—Hugh Mason, chairman ; 
Oliver Heywoocl, J. A. Bremner, II. J. Leppoc, J. E. Taylor, 
?M* Biidey, M.P., W. R. Callender, M.P., Sir T. Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
Murray Gladstone, John Cheetham, R. N. Philips, M.P., Edmund 
Ashworth, Richard Johnson, William Philips, Beniamin Whitworth, 
B, Ogden, Qr. Lord, Rev. S. A, Steinthal, and the Mayors of 
• Manchester and Salford. 

: The Rev, Alexander Hatohabd seconded the resolution, and, 
Inferring to the meeting in the Mayor’s parlour on the subject of 
famine, said all his hearers had, no donbt, seen in the! 
of Saturday an article which did honour to the manage* 
V and in which Manchester was roused ** 
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attention respecting the Indian famine, 
meeting in the Mayor’s parlour on Tuesday, and it 
meeting at all, in fact he believed there were not mate 
people present/ However, it was evidently a foregone 
oh the part of certain persons whose names he would not 

that Manchester was to do nothing in getting up a publie 

, . .. - '■-> ■■ 

enbscnption. 

The Chairman said he would intimate to Mr. Hatohysrd tba& 
the subject to which he referred was to bo considered at a pdU-> 
xneeting to be called by the Mayor, and it was not desirable £&£(!$ 
it should be mado the subject of controversy that 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. Hatchabd said he had not referred to 
with any view to raise a controversy, but in consequence of 
had fallen from one of the ludian gentlemen who spoke. Not-" 
withstanding the smallness of the meeting on Tuesday, he had * 
crowded audience «at his lecture on India the same night, and- 
anyone seeing the attendance at the present meeting must be 
convinced that there was in Manchester a strong feeling 1$| 
sympathy with India. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution, said in his openii|®f 
remarks he had avoided the topic introduced by Mr. Hatebard in 
his speech, because he knew that ^ public meeting was to be called 
by the Mayor, and he thought they should wait for that meeting 
before they came out with any very strong censure upon the 
inhabitants of Manchestei*. The Mayor issued circulars most 
extensively for the meeting on Tuesday, and therefore no blame 
could rest with him on account of the paucity of the attendance. 

The resolution was passed. V;i; 

On the motion of Mr. S. Winkworth, seconded by the Rev. ' 
J. A. Atkinson, and supported by Mr. Mutu Coomara Swamt, $• 
rote of thanks was passed to the chairman, which brought 
proceedings to a close. , V 
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f NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
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MEETING’ IN BIRMINGHAM’. 


A public meeting of the Birmingham Branch was held on 
, March 4, in the banqueting room of the Masonic Hall, 
Alfred Hill, Esq., in the chair. 

£ The Chairman explained that the meeting had been called by 
i-Ah* Birmingham branch of the National Indian Association, which 
was established in the year 1871. But little had been done by the 
branch hitherto, and it was now desired that it should become 
more active and useful. They were honoured with the presence of 
two gentlemen from Madras, who ^were large landed proprietor^, 
and held high positions in the Brahminical caste ; and he believed 
; they would be able to give the meeting much interesting infor- 
^m&tion. 

CL Meenaschaya and C. Sabapathi Iyah, Esqrs., then delivered 
Addresses, which excited considerable interest, respecting India, her 
present condition and her need of help and sympathy from England 
to aid her in her social elevation ; they expressed also their sense 
of the value of the Association in affording aid in this. 

Space prevents us from inserting these interesting addresses, 
the substance of which will be found elsewhere. 

The Birmingham Branch was reorganised, and promises to 
become active and useful. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


Though we have given a full report of the meeting in 
Manchester, called by the National Indian Association, at 
which reference was made to the Bengal famine, yet the 
speeches made at the Salford Famihe Meeting by two Indian 
‘gentlemen and others, so fully answer the-questions which 
been raised on this subject, arid give so much valuable 
that we give copious extracts from the report of 
the Manchester Examiner and Times of May XOttu 








A meeting, called by the Mayor of Salford, was held in .the* 
Salford Town Mall last evening to consider a letter from the Lord.'*- 
Mayor of London inviting support to the appeal for relief firanti:; 
the sufferers by the famine in Bengal. Shortly after the meeting; 
commenced two of the Indian visitors to Manchester, Mr. Oax^bapit^" ) 
Meenaschaya and Mr. Cambapati Sabapathi Iyah, were intirodoced ^ 
to the meeting by Mr. J. A. Breraner, and were cordially received. 

The Town Clerk of Salford (Mr. E. Andrew) read, several* 
letters of apology from gentlemen who had been invited, but were, 
unable to attend the meeting. 

The Bishop of Salford wrote : “ I rejoice that you have deter* 
r mined on the spirited course of calling a public meeting in the 
Town Hall, Salford, in behalf of the sufferers from the Indian : 
famine, and I much regret tlnfb an engagement of some weeks* 
standing, in a distant part of the county, for Monday evening, 
will prevent my obeying your summons to attend the meeting. It' *' 
seems to me that thtere can be no doubt as to what it is fitting we 
should do. From motives of humanity we were prompted to 
alleviate the sufferings of the French during the late war and civil : 
dissensions by large private subscriptions. But the fa mishin g 
multitudes who silently appeal to us now are our fellow-subjects £ 
their industry and resources have contributed largely to our comfort, 
our luxuries, and our prosperity. They form an integral part of 
the, British empire. When the cotton famine spread desolatimt' . 
throughout our industrial Lancashire population, private aid flowed 
to us from all parts of the empire, and not least generous in 
sympathy and succour were the inhabitants of British India. The 
time is come for a practical return of love and service, and we ought 
to be neither niggardly nor slack in making it. To turn over to 
Government the task of officially meeting the necessity would be | 
to strip the succour of all that kindliness of personal effort and 
private sacrifice which insensibly wins tho hearts of its recipient* 
while it gilds the charity with its highest merit in the eyes of God-' 
It is good dor us personally that we should give, and it is good: foe V- 
the union and happiness of the empire that all its parts should^* 
sympathetically minister to the necessity of a suffering member, y- 
It seems to me that the substance of your resolutions 
include a mode of collection which shall be prompt and 
throughout the entire borough, while you inky very fairly 
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Adoption of a large and generous policy toward* 
Q|«e-Btricken province of Bengal. Ihave no doubt but that f&e 
abitants of Salford who will meet on Monday night under your 
lency, Mr. Mayor, will do their duty, and I humbly beg 
to associate myself with their resolutions.” * * * * 
" The Mayor said that he had calle^ the meeting at the request 
Wffi ibe Town Council, in order to give the ratepayers an opportunity 
expressing their sympathy with their suffering fellow-subjects 

Henry Lee moved :—“That this meeting, deeply impressed 
With the magnitude of the terrible affliction under which the people 
in the Bengal territory of India are now suffering, desires to 
respond to the communication of ^he Lord Mayor of London by v 
urging the inhabitants of Salford to contribute promptly and 
generously to the fund now being raised in London for the relief 
fif our Indian fellow-subjects, and that his Worship the Mayor be 
J||6«pectfally desired to open a subscription list.” (Cheers.) Ho 
W*a afraid we were apt to regard our Indiau fellow-subjects too 
much as foreigners. We were never tired of saying that our rule 
in India was very beneficent, and now that a great and over¬ 
whelming calamity had come upon the people of that country, it 
was well that this country should express its sympathy in some 
i^jpcUcal form, and tho best way in which it could express its 
'iyfrpathy was by doing what it could in raising subscriptions. He 
4ld not concur in the remark that there was no necessity for the 
meeting! (Hear, hear.) He thought it was an appropriate and 
fitting gathering. If they had seen the effect of the want of 
water as he had in the deserts of Sinai, they would see at once 
What a great calamity had befallen India. Sometimes great 
calamities like this had a good result, and he hoped the present 
famine would lead the Government and the people of India to 
take steps for the prevention of the recurrence of it, by storing 
water in tanks to meet times of drought. * * * * 

Mr. Gambafati MeInasch a ya said perhaps it might be con¬ 
sidered that on the occasion Which called them together, it would 
have been more legitimate for an Englishman to have supported 
resolution than for him. However, as a Hindu, it would not 
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ien would bo appreciated in India. Witb' : raitev*s# 
tits few remarks made by the last speaker, he' should 
that having seen so much of England, he would be the last 
to think that they would be ever either parsimonious or 
in doing their best to help the distressed. And, therefore,, he 
not ascribe the resolution passed at the meeting in the 
Town Hall to parsimoniousness or illiberality, but to 
the distress is of so gigantic a nature that private 
could do little or nothing, and that the Government a 
cope with it. As such an important town as Manchester has 
expressed this idea it might be as well for him to make 
observations to show in what respect private beneficence was « 
advantageous. In the first place, from the very fact that distresa 
had already commenced in Bengal, that people, especially tbh^ 
infirm and the weak and the young, had commenced to die, shoVred . 
that not only in this special case, but generally, it might be 
Government was the last to appreciate the extent of danger. 
They had other financial and political considerations which always . 
stood in the way of their appreciating the true extent of danger. 
From the very beginning, a comparison of the telegrams from the § 
Government of India and the -special telegrams sent by corres-!/'; 
pendents to the leading newspapers of England showed such a 
discrepancy as startled attentive readers. He was net- himself able v 
to reconcile the discrepancies ho found. One account very much 
underrated the extent of the danger—he need hardly say the 
Government reports—whereas the special correspondents of the ; 
Times and one or two other leading journals gave a far different 
account of it. Reading the present accounts we found that the 
Government considerably erred. They had not made sufficient •; 
provision to meet the calamity. They wrongly estimated that** 
about 2,500,000 persons would be on their hands for support for a, -| 
certain portion of the year, but now at tbe very commencement tf 
the famine we had more than a million resorting to relief w< 

The people ef India laboured under caste prejudices and 
tious. He did not wish to enter into the merits of that _ 
but to take facts as they existed. Caste did exist, and we 
also admit that Government, in distributing relief, must proceed nil 
broad, statesmanlike rules. In so acting, it muBt 
rise to a few individual cases of hardship, for whlok 
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in a. district;th«re 

id a Mahommedan population of 80 per cent., and asthe 
had not the slightest objection to partake of .food, 
ted by any other caste, perhaps the Government, in distributing 
i relief in that district, might direct the distribution of cooked 
|p&v-Eor the sake of the ten or fifteen per cent, of the population 
district that might be left without having received food, it 
MSOttM not depart, for obvious reasons, from its broad rules and. 

is. Private charity stepped in and took in hand these 
and exceptional cases of hardship with which Government, 
'acting on broad .principles, could not fitly cope. It was said that 
the amount contributed by the private charity of one town was so 
small in proportion to the gigantic calamity that it could not 
it to any appreciable extent. ' But 200 small collections 
make a pretty large sum. (Cheers.) As was stated in one 
; the letters which had been read, something like £80,000 was 
pg||ed in the shape of private subscriptions in India. £80,000 
>£30,000 or £40,000 raised in Loudon under the presidency of 
Ivihe Lord Mayor, and the few thousands raised from the various 
ia the provinces, made a respectable sum. Even if the 
iphhfcriptions could not materially aid in coping with the calamity, 
lives Baved would be worth all the money. (Hear, hear, mid 
They were aware that this act of beneficence on the part 
' the English people exercised a very great deal of moral influence 
le people of India. It gave a peculiar satisfaction to them in 
tress. The countries were for various reasons indissolubly 
!l»und together. It had often been said that one of the great 
of the success of a foreign Government lay in the affections 
India had a population of upwards of 200,000,000. 
^ Af one time, probably twenty years ago, it might have been said 
V it was split into nationalities, and that there was no unity among 
the people. But the spread of English education and the various 
India had enjoyed had a tendency to unite her into one 
nation. That circumstance in itself made ft the more 
necessary that they should try their best to secure all their affee- 
Ipoi;* and sympathy, and they could not win the sympathies of 
ie by a better act than the one f<* which they had met. 
l) Allusion had been made to the little assistance that Was 

It was very 
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it waHndieative of the sympathy which India had felt Iwfiggt 
country. But he thought it would be a little out of taste,f|^tMC, 
he had been informed that in less than a couple of h$urs thWls^i 
been a subscription of upwards of £500 raised in that meetiajj& 
•and when the gentlemen who had spoken had spdken so Va*n$g^ 
and enthusiastically, to argue against the suppositious oecaaiom # 
their being led away by the belief that private charity could 
little in this affair. That would be doing an injustice to them, im jf 
he dismissed that pait of the subject. He would, howew0s$thwl^ 
out a few hints for their consideration in connection with tbO, 
famine. He would earnestly beg of them seriously to think upotifc 
this great point, that the lost of true civilisation is the security of- 
life. India had been under ope of the most civilised countries of 1 ' 
the world for upwards of a century, but every second or third 
there was this gtcut calamity of famino which carried people ftlfay/ 
not even by hundreds of thousands, but by millions. During the 
last twelve years they had sacrificed ujnv< t rds of four millions of 
human beings in India, That certainly should make thorn think 
that, after all, all that glitters is not gold, that theie is something 
rotten in the state of Denmaik. He did not'say where itwatploofeiji 
threw it out as a matter for their reflection, that they had had BS 
less than five famines duiing the la§t twelve years; and a!*Uds' 
moment, while probably several hundred thousands of men, wometb 
and children are dying from want of food, several millions of 
gallons of water are being every second wasted and sent into thtt 
sea. Of course a famine occurred from failure of rain and the 
consequent failure of crops, and in an agricultural country likfc 
India irrigation was pre-eminently necessary. The Hindu savffe 
reigns of Southern India had constructed grand reservoirs for tfad| 
accumulation and preservation of water. Southern India hl4> 
some tanks of twenty and twenty-five miles of circumferenoe. Ill 
ft good season, a tank received such a quantity of water that ^hfi 
villages and lands dependent upon it could be supplied and irrigated 
through upwards of three yenrs of continuous drought. 
per cent, of these tanks no longer existed for the want of A fib# 
thousand pounds to repair them. To allow such magntfictat 
works, which* were almost incredible as works of human agency, to 
fo to wreck, was something he could not understand, add. about 
he would request them to think. He* would. ako ask them* ^ 







now that there was 
Spyears, and when 

course of two or three years, a similar occasion to4 
when similar addresses and a similar opening of their : 
bft necessary —what were the serious responsibility* 

*' ’ iji 1 

by this country in undertaking the government of India, 
frdtd not consider it would be an acceptable excuse to say they ;• 
not know the state of affairs of India; that they were ignorant 
^Indian affairs. It was true they^might be ignorant, but so long 
we w governed India it was our duty to know it and govern it 
wisely. . If, for instance, they had a great tribunal, and if the origin 
and consequences of this famine were discussed before it, would it 
he an excuse for the British Government to say, “We had not 
known that there were these tanks m Southern India which had 
repaired repairs ?” That would not be an acceptable plea from a 
ftatibn which had ruled India for upwards of 100 years. This was "• 
the first famine that had taken place in India. It was the fifth 
had taken place during the l^st twelve years since the Govern- 
nt of India had been transferred from the East India Company 
e Government,of her Majesty the Queen. Ignorance of 
ftants was no excuse for neglect of Indian affairs. Ho had 
with great satisfaction of the probability of an Indian con- 
being held in Manchester, and he was most anxious to 
before that conference to express his grievances and the 
grievances of his country. He now repeated the request which he 
jpcblhade at the meeting in Manchester; that his hearers would 
^operate in endeavouring to bring about such a conference. He 
lilt that he was in the wrong place in discussing at that meeting 
t^e/political grievances of India ; but if they would grant him an 
opportunity in a public conference he* should be very happy to do 
|o^(C!heers.) 

pHe Mayor, referring to one of the remarks made by the last 
Spdfjper, said, that the amount of money sent from India Tot the- 
relief el the distress during the Lancashire cotton famine was by 
%tp means a small sum, as it amounted to the noble sum, of 
eers.) , ... 

was carried unanimously. k . 

Matber moved the appointment of a committed 
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wrchairijiln, and the Town (Herfc as 
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in the first insolation. * 

*Mr. Sabapathi I^ah supported the resolution. He 
Hindus themselves had not flinched from giving adequate 
ation-totbia matter, and making voluntary efforts themselves., 
calamity is immense in oxtent. It extends over a part of 
eountry which possessed 50 millions of people, an area ofr..coumiy 
three time! as large as Ireland, and possessing imperfect 
communication, and other great disadvantages. When tka 
famine was raised—when the people found that a famine whs Ji§i 
pending—that the rains had failed—they at once, withoutcq^ 
*, suiting the Government, formed a committee composed of the mash 
influential people of Calcutta and the surrounding districts. Thcr^ 
applied to the Government to be recognised as such, and for assist 
ance, hut the Government did not appear to have apprehends^ 4 $ 
that time that the calamity would be so great, and consequent 
did not seem to give them support. The committee, however/ 
maintained their ground, and began to make the few efforts they 
could, until the Government itself, becoming alive to the exteiil 
the disaster, recognised them publicly, and; 

erf support. It. was admitted on all sides that the assomataon^ 
Calcutta which was formed was a most valuable one. It had'hasp 
formed not only of persons who knew thoroughly well the tnunmwf 
and habits of the people, but it was headed by the Zemindar^ or thjb 
large landed proprietors, who had considerable influence over thtt- 
whole of the famine-stricken districts. Their co-operation 
admitted by the Government to have been of the greatest 
importance. These Zemindars contributed £80,000, and reqp^l 
accounts showed that they had subscribed even more, and c«|f| 
tributious were being raked in all parts of India, and a 
greater work had been done. The various landed 
had charge of the land had relinquished their claims for rents 
the cultivators and labouring classes—(cheers)—and had 
<§300,000 or £400,000 worth of revenue. (Cheers.) Therilt 
siany; instances in which large landed proprietors, wi 
connection .whatever with Bengal, had* sent—one of 
of rice, another a large sum of money and grain, to 
i; so that India was 
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stated, it 


luty as a 
% could, but, as had 

TTC7 _.'rules which it could not transgress f t&Ld there were a great ; 
“■ ;f Other matters which went to prove that voluntary aBsbeia- 
were really necessary. When the remittance of £10,000 was 
led from this country to the association at Calcutta^* 

..fcing was called to thank the English people heartily for it, and 

plslf ^ money sent over would not only be gratefully received, but' 



£fbuld be of the utmost importance. When there was a famine ini 




Englishmen were not wanting to subscribe for the relief of 
sufferers, and why should they say, now that there was a 
in-India, that it was the duty of the Government alone to 
after it? Private contributions might not do much, but 
her Majesty the Queen, thesDuke of Argyll, Lord North- 
[the Governor-General, who was told to spend any sum of 
without waiting for formal sanction), had each subscribed 
to the voluntary funds, he could not see the logic of 
saying that voluntary contributions were uncalled for. A 
• correspondent of the Daily Telegraph had described how he found 
starving children near his hut in the forest. It would be 
!y ^impossible for the Government to relieve such cases. 
3ftiv&te agency must do that work. If the Government could do 
for a country, why were there so many voluntary 
associations in this country ? The consideration of the 
means to prevent the recurrence of these famines, which were 
ling alarmingly frequent, ought not to be neglected. This 
pwas^iof the .utmost importance to the country, and concerned 
lester, too, very greatly, because the loss of lives meant a 
labour and industry. The abandonment of land under 
cultivation, and the decline of such land into forests and jungles, 


a great effect upon the produce of the raw material, for which 
like Manchester depended upon India. It would not be 
now if this country insisted upon measures being taken 
of the best measures for the prevention of famine 
hereafter. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Money was not asked for 
ip:-. beka^# India to meet the distress caused by the faming 
Government was poor, and they could not -afford to 
l ; , money out of her own revenue. 

•*- to hi& 
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the Government in giving relief and would do so with 
but the sympathy shown in voluntary subscriptions 
snob moral support to people that it would be of 
consequence to them. (Hear, boar.) 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Benjamin Ahmitage moved:—“ That this meeting gsodgM 
pises with satisfaction the prompt and energetic proceedings ^ 
her Majesty’s Government in alleviating the sufferings of the* 
famine-stricken Bengalese; aud desires respectfully, but firmly, to 
urge increased effort to mitigate their distress.” —■ 

Mr. Alderman M’Kerrow seconded the resolution, which was 
supported by Mr. Alderman .Richardson (Bolton) and carried 
unanimously. * 

Mr. Alderman Davies moved, and the Rev. Brooke* Hebfos® 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding, the motion 
being supported by Mr. Campabati Sabapathi Xyah and unani¬ 
mously passed. 

Several of the speakei s and other gentlemen in the meeting 
handed subscriptions of from five to ten pounds to the chairman, 
and at the dose of the meeting the subscription list showed a tofcaJt, 
of £670. 


Space compels us to defer to the next Journal notices of 
the Leeds Famine Meeting, called by the Mayor on March 
13th, a Meeting for the same object in Cambridge, and a 
large and very influential Meeting called by the Mayor in 
Manchestei, on March 18th. We must also defer the 
Personal and other Intelligence. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A practising Barrister of twelve years’ standing, maktUtf 
a speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive as BOARDERB 
two INDIAN GENTLEMEN, reading cither for the Baa* or,' 
for the further examinations of the India Civil Service, 
Terms, including legal tuition—with liberal home eoinfort®^-* 1 
Three hundred guineas per annum. 

A. J. L,, 36 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
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It is encouraging and satisfactory to us to learn that the 
objects of this Association are being increasingly valued' by " 
our Indian friends both in their own country and when they 

Hi 

visit our own, Letters are continually received from our 
native friends, showing a warm appreciation of the efforts we 
are making on their behalf, and substantial tokens of appro¬ 
bation have been sent to us by the Maharajahs of Vizianagram 
and of Travancore, and by His Highness the Holkar. The 
feeling of those who visit England respecting the importance 
of the efforts made to introduce them to our various institu¬ 


tions, and all that constitutes what may be called the life of 
the nation, and the reception which they have received into 
our social circles, and still more into our homes, is well stated,, 
in a farewell address given by one of our visitors after; ijjf 
residence of nearly two years in our country, during which, 
being free from the tie of professional engagements, he has 
Jiad special opportunities of becoming acquainted with u& 
#r. G. Sabapathi Iyah, a Brahmin genflejaan from 










cy, whose papers on Indian Prisons and speeches on 
/fftrious occasions have already appeared in this Journal, thus 
speaks of the result of his observations near the close of 
v‘Ms address:— 

jvf-'ifc 

"Nothing is more important and necessary than that a great 
"number of our countrymen should visit England, inasmuch as 
they see practically to what eminence a small nation in a small 
^ Island has risen, with all the disadvantages of a changeable and 
■'ilbkle climate. They cany back with them impressions as to 
how, with liberal and honest principles working with unremitting 

■ perseverance, an individual or a nation can attain to a perfection 
unknown in the largest concerns, or the most populous empires 
or countries. He gathers an idea as to how thoroughly and 

■ practically nature may bo forced to bo subservient to man, and 
to be made to contribute to,his convenience, ease and comfort;— 
as to what are the best ’and approved principles involved in the 
employment of capital and labour; tho great self-respect, 
humanity and independence that he abundantly gathers in your 
rich and freo associations and institutions can be hardly 
described. Those Hindus are in error who say that young men 
are lost to their families, religion, and homes by associating 
•with you, whom I know and feel, by personal experience, to 
possess these good qualities to a rational perfection. They know 
little what change an insight into your homes effects in an 
Indian’s heart; a heart that is naturally full of feeling and 
goodness; how his rusted affections of an ignorant kind are 

' burnished and revived, how he learns to love his family and 
kindred in a pure and unselfish manner, and how he earnestly 
and eagerly desires to return to his country to create suoh a . 
home for himself; a home similar to those where he enjoyed 
some of his pleasantest days amidst the bright and happy smiles 
of a loving, simple and religions family.” 

• The earnestnessfwith which this gentleman speaks of the 
past and present state of his country, the duty of his country- 
ipen to emancipate themselves from the slavery of caste, to 




countrywomen from the thraldom, of 
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now depresses them, the light of European 
is new bursting on them through the medium of i 
f^ ^English language, and the blessings which our GovemS^^:hp^ 
already conferred on India, must impress forcibly on us.'ffeiH;! 
vast responsibility which* rests on us, and the immense bone^fc’i; 
we shall confer on that great country by a due discharge .^JpSj 
The paper is too long for insertion of more than a brief abstract | 
in this Journal, and enters besides on bis views of 
are needed in the government of the country, which 
no part of the objects of this Association. It is therefore j 
printed in a separate form to accompany this number, and we/; 
commend the whole to the consideration of our readers / 
without giving any opinion on the feasibility of his proposals. 
We may remark, however, that the principle of representation 
has already been accepted by our Government, for in Bombay 
and in Ahraedabad, and probably in other places, the 
Municipal Council has been already elected by the native , 
suffrage not only of men, but of women. The importance. 
attached by the writer to the great value of the influence of 
English ladies, and the wide field opened to them in India, 
is borne out by njany facts which have appeared in various 
numbers of the Journal, and especially in the present one. The 
kind sympathy with native ladies shown by Lady Hobart, wife 
of the prasgnt Governor of Madras, is warmly and gratefully 
appreciated by the Hindus, as was that of her predecessor, • 
Lady Napier of Ettrick, and the unvarying kindness of Lady 
Frere in Bombay will never be forgotten there. The kindnese 4 
and interest displayed by Miss Baring in Ccdeutta, are highly > 
valued there. The suggestion of the writer of the papers/ 
that many Associations similar to our own should be established 
in India will, vfe hope, be acted on in that country, 

■ gladly cooperate -with any who may desire to es: 

, either in connection with ourselves, or independently. < 

■ V. . v. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


. .THte is probably no part of the world Where a single 
English gentleman or lady can do so much good or exert so 
• wide a sphere of influence as in India. This is particularly 
the case where the lady of an official gentleman devotes 
herself kindly and wisely to the elevation of those of her 
own sex among the native population. We have -re¬ 
ceived a pleasing example , of this from Ahmedabad, in an 
address from the native ladies of that city to Mrs. G. S. 
Sheppard, on her departure to Khandeish. The educated 
native gentlemen of Ahmedabad were among the first in 
India to encourage female education; about a quarter of a 
pjeirtury j^|o schools were established and endowed by native 
gentlemen, whose widows still carry them on. The late 
lamented Mrs. Oliphant,. whose husband was collector in that 
district, had already made much progress in leading native 
ladies to take an active interest in the schools, and to 


associate freely with her. Many of them, overcame their 
prejudices so much as to pay her visits, though she resided 
at file Jkutcherry or office, and between twenty and thirty 
assembled in her drawing room, attended by the husbands of 
two of them as interpreters, to meet Miss Carpenter when 
there. Shortly after, arrangements were made for an English 
lady superintendent to have charge of a girls’ school, with a 
native master, and to assist in training native female teachers, 


the municipality making a grant towards the expenses. The 
native ladies continue to visit the girls’ schools, and recently 
attended a conversational meeting, which was invited by the . 
lady of the Judge of Ahmedabad, to assemble at her own- 
house. The emotion which all experienced at the 
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a laa^ portrait of Mrs. Olipliant, which- had 
fe&ffi England, and which is to be plaeed in one of the sobscl ^ 
houses, folly testified the grateful remembrance of the naetiire : I 
ladies of Ahmedabad. The address is as follows:— ; 1 

[Translation of a Guzrathee address presented by native ladies of 

Ahmedabad to Mrs. G. F. Sheppard.] . ^ 

“Madam, —We have met to-day to offer you farewell at your 
departure to Khanddfch. 

“ We, the undersigned native ladies, cannot sufficiently express 
the sorrow felt , by us at hearing of your departure from this city, 
Ahmedabad. When we think of the vast improvement which 
has been made since your arrival at this city in onr and g*j$s^ 
schools’ condition, we find that your stay for a longer period would " 
have made a far better improvement. 

“Up to the time of yo.ur arrival we were very backward in 
attending and encouraging the girls’ schools, but it is only through 
your company that vfb have come out forward, and showed our 
good sentiments openly. 

“We are sure that if we would not have had your company, 
such good thoughts would not have ever come to our mind, and 
we would not have left the customs and habits to which we are 
attached from an immemorial period. 

“As males attend some public meetings and give their opinions 
and know those of others, without any fear, and as they read 
books and newspapers from libraries, <fcc., and make themselves 
acquainted with many foreign matters, we were very anxious to 
get*our liberty and to show our thoughts publicly since many 
years, but it is only owing to your kind and amiable disposition 
that we have made ourselves bold enough to pay you visits, and to 
accompany you in your several visits to girls’ schools. The seed of 
this benevolent act has been sown by you, and we hope we shall 
reap its fruits in future. 

“We find that a great deal of eagerness has been produced 
among our native girls to learn, and that is also through the kind 
trouble you have taken in showing the ways and in bestowing 
presents and instruments, which may teach them the ways of 
knitting and embroidery. » 


US: 
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. ? « Wei kre highly indebted to you for the doe regard paid to oit 
by you, in paying to and reaving visits from ub at any time, in 
which we have never observed pride or feeling of superior or 
conquering caste on your part, and less respect to us, thinking ai 
) to be low in any matter whatever. We are now at a loss to know 
in'whose company we shall visit the girls’ school and improve our* 
/\ selves, with whose virtues we shall compare ours so as to follow 
example. 

“ Now we are sure of your departure, and we give this trifling 
testimonial in token of our gratitude and remembrance, which we 
beg of you to accept. 

"0, Almighty Creator! it is our earnest and fervent prayer to 
Thee that Thou may grant to Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard prosperity 
and long life wherever they may bo. 

“ In conclusion we solicit you to communicate, with our best 
compliments, to Mr. Sheppard our thanks for his exertion and 
encouragement in every work beneficial to $e public, and particu¬ 
larly in the laudable cause of female education. 

“ We remain, Madam, 

“ Yours most obediently, 

(Signed) “ Hurcoovurbai, 

“ Widow of Sett Hutteesing, 

“ (And twenty-six native ladies.) 

“Ahmedabad, 11th September, I8G7.” 

We gladly call attention to the following account received 
from Bombay of the progress made in that city in the 
Alexandra School, which was the first native English school 
. in India;— 

“The Alexandra Girls’ School. —Female education has made 
wonderful progress in India of late years. We very well remem¬ 
ber the days when Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee was the jeer and 
byword of every tongue for having introduced female education 
in bis family, and when we look back on the past there is 
some reason for congratulation at the progress which is being 
made in educational pursuits. The Alexandra Native Girls* In- 
: atitution was founded some years ago by Mr. Manookjee Cursetjee 
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who then had nor conception that the institution was 
become so useful to the rising generation. Then there 
more than half a dozen girls at the school, and they did not ; 
belong to the leading families of Bombay. Now there are 
hundreds of girls of every ^reed and caste deceiving their educa¬ 


tion at this valuable institution. Those who have benefited most 
by the institution have been Parsee girls, whose progress has been . 
very good, and if they only go on as they have begun they will. 
improve greatly in course of time. On Tuesday afternoon last, at 
Mr. Manockjee Petit’s Hall, Malabar Hill, the annual distribution 
of prizes to the girls of the institution took place. The scene 
presented was very picturesque. It resembled the garden which 
Hr. Wilson compared it to on a similar occasion last year— 
garden which hut ten years ago wijs a wilderness. The gathering 
was very large, and the presence of H. H. Holkar made the 
assemblage the more imposing. The Hon. Mr. Tucker occupied 
the chair, and the prizes were distributed by the Hon. Mrs. Deane* 
Mr. Tucker, in his address, alluded to the post and present state 
of the natives of India, and especially to that of the Parsees, and 
mentioned the praiseworthy services of Mr. Manockjee. That 
gentleman replied that he had done very little, and what little he 
had done hardly deserved to be treated in the way Mr. Tucker 
had kindly spoken of it. The report was afterwards read, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Deane then distributed the prizes. But we must say 
a word about the fair pupils who were the immediate cause of the 
gathering at Malabar Hill. The first prize, consisting of a gold 
medal and several valuable books, was given to Miss D. Wadia, 
the daughter we believe of Mr. Ardaseer H. Wadia, of Parell. 
She had to recite a rather long passage from one of the English 
poets, and which she did with much grace and ability. The young 
girl who recited the pretty little song ‘We are seven,’ received great 
applause, and so did Miss Wadia who played on the piano. There 
were some Hindu young ladies, too, who acquitted themselves very 
well. When we think of the superstitions with which the Hindus 
were lately surrounded we could not but think that great advanoes 
have been made in the right direction; and altogether the pro¬ 
gress of the Alexandra Institution is very satMfactory.”—Ary«fc 
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IRRIGATION AND CANALS IN INDIA. 


< ti 
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General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., gave a very interesting 
• and valuable address on the Indian Famine at the Rooms of 
the Society of Arts on the 17th instant. 


- We call particular attention to what he says on irrigation 
; and canals in India in the extract which we give. 

• It is very consoling to find in the great distress that there 
^j&re cheering signs of better times in the future for India. 
“ AlreactjV^ Jm thg-famine was producing good effects, 


and some of the finest water highways in the world, which 
had been left for years in a defective and comparatively useless 
state, were now being brought into first-rate working order' 


“With respect to the future of the present calamity, he 
feared there would be a great loss of life; and it seemed not 
improbable that 2 , 000,000 or more might yet have to he fed, 

5 who could he set to work, and it was yet a great question how 
!- to employ them. He contended that one of tho great mistakes 
made in the papers on the subject was tho omission of reference 
. to the *. after effects of relief works. They all assume that if. 
£ 10 , 000,000 was spent, £ 10 , 000,000 would be lost, than which 
nothing could be more false. Even a small part of the expen¬ 
diture, if bestowed upon important lines of navigation or 
irrigation, would produce a return which would be very great; 
and he had had abundant proof that a population which had 
passed through this training of public works were essentially 
improved. There remained £3,000,000 to be spent on the 
Stone canals, which would give employment to 1 , 000,000 people 
five months, and etery rupee Bpent on them would yield 50 or 
0vlob per cent. In 1858 he was ordered to report upon a pian 
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for opening water communication with the main 
important did the matter appear 16 yeani ago, and 
been done to this day. At the present time 8,000,000 ,par : 
4,000,000 tons were travelling this 400 miles of dangerous river/' 
navigation, at the rate of 12 miles a day, and losing ? per eeal. -/ 
of boats by the way. In the 16 years, since 1858, prdb|,b^r / 
£25,000,000 or £30,000,000 had been lost on this one line <$/; 
navigation for want of a canal, which would have cost about & 
quarter of a million; and then wonder was expressed the$ , 
India was poor and could not pay sufficient taxes. He felt. 
certain that if efficient plans for utilizing water had 
carried out when they were urged, instead of railways 20 
ago, the saving to India would have been several times the./ 
amount of her present debt. As a proof of the advantage q£ 
water transit, he said that in Orissa the price of rice in DecemSe® 
was £4 a ton, and in Kuddeen, near Calcutta, it was £9, a 
difference of £5 for a distance of 250 miles, over which it could 
be carried by canal'for one rupee. Thus the price of rice where 
they wanted to buy was double the price it might have been 
bought at, or half what they might have got for it where they 
wanted to soil. He would ask the meeting to think of food 
being sold in a district at the famine price of -l^d. a pound when 
it was selling within 250 miles at less than one half-pchny, for 
want of one link or canal of # about 80 miles. With a system of 
canals the cost of carriago from one end of India to the other 
would be under £1, making a difference in the cost of l-12d. 
a lb. With respect to tho prevention of the famine one thing 
was-'certain, that wliorever water for irrigation was provided 
famine was effectually met; grain could then b© carried in any 
quantities that could possibly be required, and at such an insig* 

, nificant cost of carriage, that if it had to bo brought from the ; 
furthest point in India, the expense of transit would be of no | 
consequence. He wished to disabuse the public mind of two;.' 
false notions which had been frequently brought forward. .Q;ae | 
was, that famine was caused by failure of water; that was not- • 
the case. There was plenty of water in India; what was waited i 
was works to regulate the supply. Upon the whole he: was. ■: 
quite satisfied that the first thing to be done for 
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the famine and its generalinterests, -was to give it such . 
j! a system of cheap transit, and at the same time cany out the 
- Various projects of irrigation already planned which would be 
, connected with it. He was fully satisfied that the attempt to 
carry by railway instead of water lay at the root of all these 
disasters, and he was fully persuaded that nothing could avert 
v a repetition of them but cheap production and cheap transit by 
water. It was certainly humiliating to have to acknowledge 
? that we had made a mistake, but it could answer no possible 
purpose to ignore it, and keep the country deprived of effective 
transit, or transit which would enable it to contend with the rest 
of the world. The famine was already producing good effects, 
some of the finest water highways in the world, which had 
loft for years in a defective and comparatively useless state, 
were now being brought into first-rate •working order, and 
notably among others the Ganges Canal. The advantages 
which India, by its water power, had for manufactures, certainly 
'^Siiphsged' those of any other country in the*world. It was not 
hid away in inaccessible and non-populous places, but where 
labour was at hand and where the produce of enormous tracts 
could be brought to the door of the mills and the goods earned 
away to the markets and ports at a nominal cost of carriage.” 


■k. *. 

'• r 

“Irrigation is the great requirement, aud the want of it in the 
fam ine-stricken districts in Bengal is the cause of the disaster 
that has visited them. What would have happened throughout 
these districts is exemplified by the vicinity of Durgowty, where 
ain enlightened and public spirited zemindar, Babu Teeluck Sing, 
undertook in October last to irrigate a tract of land'estimated at> 
30,000 beegahs and extending over 26 villages. The consequence 
is that the crops for miles on each side of the road, and as far as 
,the eye Can reach, are described as being magnificent. Many, of 
the most serious evils may be avoided by wise precautions of this 
tort, and the variations of the season might be provided against if 
the zemindars of Bengal would follow the example of the Babu 
, <£ Durgowty "—.ifyte*. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


On Thursday evening, April 9th, Mr, C. Sabapathi lyah, * 
high-caste Brahmin gentleman, who has been visiting England for 
the last two years, delivered a lecture at the Oak Drawing-room, 
Red Lodge, Bristol, to about 100 ladies and gentlemen, on ‘‘Social 
Progress in India, and how England can help it.” Mr. Lewis Fry, 
the Treasurer of tho Association, presided, and introduced 
proceedings, ^ 

The Lecturer observed that in India there was a population • 
of 250 millions, of 50 diflerent nationalities, and speaking different 
and varied dialects. In considering the present state of this 
mixed society, ho said the root of all evil in India had been the 
eagerness of the natives to adapt themselves to circumstances wiih^ 
out attempting to adhere to principles; in matters social,religious, 
and political, private and public principles were utterly disregarded, 
and when principles were sacrificed farewell to progress and self- 
respect. The tide of progress had come at last. Prom every quarter 
European education and science, assisted by the natural intelligence 
of the natares, wpre clearing away with irresistible force tho accumu¬ 
lated masses of existing evils; He would be candid, and would admit 
that for all this they were indebted to British rule in India and the 
noble self-denying and untiring endeavours of the Christian mission¬ 
aries. In less than half a century India would he thoroughly 
Anglicised. Much depended upon the natives themselves for their 
nationael evation. The people of India could not become social till 
they gave up their baneful castes; whilst the education of the woman 
of India should be cultivated and not discouraged, and their social 
condition improved. He urged the desirability of Englishwomen 
taking a personal interest in the welfare of the women of In^|;: ; >' 
and said that if the people of England were thoroughly, sincerely* ; 
and honestly anxious to raise the social and moral condition of t|eft 


country, and desirous of giving a helping hand in their 

to emancipate themselves, he recommended them to 
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into their unprejudiced consideration. Theyywoull 
a change was made in the existing system of keep- 
natives in a state of utter dependence they would do but 
England should raise the political tone of the people of 
and emancipate them from the childish notion of dependence 
>-ehould teach them to sacrifice individual interests and individual 
^unions on the altar of national glory and national justice. He 
|s|dMitteci that India was not fit for a Parliament on the universal 
^fufiOrage system, but he would challenge any one to say that the 
f$ime had not arrived when something should be done. He pro- 
jpeied that all municipal members that now were appointed by the 
Government in the municipal corporations should be made elective 
ubd returned with the free choice of the people. Each of the 
principal corporations should have the power to nominate a mem¬ 
ber to sit in council with the local governor of each presidency* 
which would have to be re-arranged. All the zemindars and 
^dependent native princes should be entitled to sit in this council 
•fry right of birth. The local governors should have executive 
'f&R&rj and the enormously paid members of the executive council 
and revenue board, with its useless establishments, would be 
entirely abolished. The governor would be president of the 
council. This grand council would form the highest appellate 
authority in the country ; but a power should be reserved to the 
British Parliament to veto all its acts, if necessary. He hoped much 
irom Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Korthcote, and wat sanguine 
that the Conservative Government,* with their professions to give 
rest to the country from hasty legislation, would find time to place 
the Indian Government upon an economical and satisfactory basis. 
He also suggested that there should bo an impartial, free admission 
of the natives.to the services, civil and military, of the country.; 
and recommended the formation of local associations throughout 
England to cooperate with the National Indian Association. The 
Leoturer sketched out a detailed plan by which such associations, 
and especially its lady members, might make themselves useful in 
improving the condition of the people of India, and he urged also 
that the National Indian Association should encourage Hindus to 
visit England, and to this end give them not only moral but 
^peciiniary assistance. ■■ 

Bedboe, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, ; 







expressed his strong approbation of tbe'su^estion thi£ £*4 
thrown out in reference to the system of representatfoti 
iaent in India which had been propounded. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and 
lodged by the Lecturer. 

After a lengthened discussion, during which much interesting 
information was given by the Lecturer, a resolution was proposed l^f 
the C airman, seconded by Dr. Beddoe, and unanimously ade^tO^. 
to memorialise the Indian Sceretary to revive the Indian scholar* 
ships, which have been abolished. 

The proceedings were then brought to a close, after ha^ 
lasted nearly three hours. 4 


LONDON BRANCH. 
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The London Branch Committee continue to hold very interest* 
ing meetings for the reading of papers, for dissoussion, on the 
social condition of* India. On the 20th March, Mr. C. Sabapathi 
Iyah, of Madras, read the paper, entitled “ Suggestions for raising 
the social condition of-India ” His suggestions included among others 
the introduction, to some extent, of the representative system, 
greater facilities for recruiting the civil service from among the;: 
natives, their admission into the higher grades of the army, and 
less exclusiveness on the part of the English in India. Tho; 
following gentlemen took part in the discussion which followed :■*** 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt (formerly of Bengal), Mr. Meenashaya (of 
Madras), Mr. Villars Sankey, Mr. Avinasa C. Mittra (of Bengal), 
Mr. N. Subramanyain (of Madras), Rev. H. Solly, and MrJ: 
Sreenath Datta. In consequence of the great interest felt tail 
the subject and the desire of many others to take part in t 
discussion, it was adjourned until the 27th March. On 
occasion a long address was delivered by Mr. Naoraoji 
(of Bombay), followed by Mr. H. Pratt, the Rev. J. 

(of Bengal), Mr. Saunders, Mr. Sankey, Mr. P. Pincott, Mr. 

Mr. M. C. Swamy (of Ceylon). Mr. Sabapathi Iyah then 
and the Chairman, who had presided on both occasions, Mr. 
Eastwick, C.B., summed up the discussion, remarking that,aatha 
English and Hindus were in fact one race, their 

India shouM be the o^^ to fe 
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MANCHESTER BRANCH. 
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§t§£ fii our last issue we gave a foil report of the public 
held in the Town Hall, when it was resolved to 
the Association in Manchester. The organization 
sfoce been completed, and the following gentlemen have 
. consented to constitute the committee, viz. :—Hugh Mason, 
Chairman, Wm. Armitage, Esq., E. Ashworth, Esq., 
. A. Bremner, Esq., W. E. Callender, Esq., M.P., H. Charle* 
wodd, Bsq., James Fildes, Esq., Rich. Harwood, Esq. (Mayor 
of Salford). Rich. Johnson, Esq., Rev. R A. Hatchard, H. I. 
>0, Esq., George Lord, Esq., Joseph Leese, Esq., Herbert 
> Esq., John Slagg, Jun.,.Esq., Benjamin Whitworth, 
Esq., Stephen Winkworth, Esq. 

■' Mr. Isaac Watts, for ^jpgl^-^earg the Secretary of the 

and who froiii having visited 
India has a personal acquaintance with the country, has been 
appointed secretary. The following is the programme which 
has been adopted and issued in a circular soliciting co¬ 
operation and support:— 

“ The National Indian Association is intended to take cogni- 
%&ce of all matters relating to. the social condition of India and its 
inhabitants, with a view to suggest and introduce such improve¬ 
ments as may be found expedient and practicable. 

, r “ OBJECTS. 

« ]. To collect and disseminate information relative to the 
social, moral, material and industrial condition of India ; and thus 
to enlighten and influence public opinion in regard to the general 
foterestVand welfare of the country. 

* 2 . To consider and aid the best plans that can be devised 
lar promoting the progress and prosperity of India by improve¬ 
ments in agricultjure, works of irrigation, better means of internal 
communication, <fcc. 5 aud to encourage all efforts that may be 
Ij^ijfede by the people themselves for their own advancement. 




*3. To establish a monthly journal for the publication and 
Abcueston of well-authenticated facts bearing upon the condition 
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of India, and for the advocacy of measures calculated jmtibli 
therecurrence of famines and to be of general beneSfr / • 

“ 4. To organize and maintain a ladies’ b^ch^ to d^r^l^l 
questions relating to the condition of native women '.and 
and to devise measures for promoting their social, educational, fca l 
moral elevation. 

„ “5, To promote friendly intercourse with native 
visiting England, and to introduce them to a knowledge of 
institutions in this country as may prove of benefit, to their ow% 
Also to show kind attentions to young natives of India 
Great Britain for the purpose of education.” 

The objects thus proposed cannot fail to secure the 
approval of a community so closely connected with Indi$ 
and so deeply interested in all measures calculated to develop 
the resources of the country, and to promote its material aiid 
industrial as welt as its social and moral improvement. If 
is confidently hoped that the warm sympathy and generous 
assistance of those who have business relations with India, or 
who desire to contribute to its welfare, will be readily afforded 
Wo luay fairly congratulate the friends of India on the 
establishment of so important a branch in the Cottonoplis of 
England. Looking to the influential character of the local 
committee, and the experience and ability of its secretary 
much valuable work may be expected from “ The Manchester 
Branch.” -—- 

MANCHESTER BENGAL FAMINE BELIEF FUND. ? 

Town Hall, April 30^1 f 

The Mayor of Manchester and the General Committee consider 
that the time has arrived for them to make a more direct appealfcf 
their fellow-citizens, with a view to a more liberal expression 
sympathy for the famine-stricken population of India, 
that as yet the donations from Manchester do not 
AlQjOOO, and they think such a sum a very inadequate contsUra 
from a community whose commercial relations with India ~ 
intimate and so important. Now that it has been 3 —- 3-3 ^ 
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.The obscnrity which prevailed a* to tlie extent of the famine^. 

for private aid, and as to the possibility of. 


lis^tiveiy admil^steriu^ charitable contributions has been removed. 

The Secretary of State for India (Marquis of Salisbury), speaking 
*t tjbi Mansion House, deprecated "any such conclusion as would 
e of England to believe that thb famine is oae whit 
than the official descriptions have represented it to be," 
fully confirming the despatch of the Viceroy, dated 20th 
where it is clearly shown that a population of twenty-five 
pdllions is more or less affected by severe famine, of whom at least 
ifcwo-and-a-half millions will certainly be entirely dependent for food 
i*on Government aid till September, or even November next. 

The same high authority, in thus speaking to the " magnitude 
of the calamity,” makes it evident that the relief contributions 
which he earnestly solicits , will not only “impress upon the minds 
of the people of India our common citizenship and our common 
subjection to the sovereign under »whom we live,” but that they 
‘'will relievo " a great deal of distress which the Government 
by its very constitution, meet,” viz.:—The cases of 
(1) Those who fall outside the strict rules which the Government 
- is obliged to adopt to prevent confusion in adminstration. 

. (2) Those who are " next door to poverty,” but not absolutely 
f poor; whom the Government cannot assist without 

pauperising the whole population. 

; (3) The orphans which the famine is certain to leave without 

resource or protection. 

v The Marquis of Salisbury emphasises this opinion in the folio wing 
‘words :—“ Do not suppose then, I repeat, that I come here to ask 
i^e English people to supply defects on the part of Government. 
But Government cannot do what private charity can and has been 



le Manchester Committee, after ample inquiry and duo 
liberation, has decided to act apon the recommendation of the 
Tficeroy, and to entrust the funds raised in their city to the Bengal 
Relief Famine Committee in Calcutta, as beiug the most economical 
And satisfactory channel of administration. The Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee has sub-committees in the distressed districts, working in 
cordial co-operation with the Government officials in each relief 
circle* and there is every reason to believe that money, disbursed 
through such an agency, will tend to the mitigation of much 
misery, and will ward off from numbers the inevitable horrors of 
D m ; •• • 

The Committee will be glad to receive collections from churches 
* apels. They also think that considerable sums ought to be 
in warehouses, mills and other places of * 
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They will be prepared to forward special contribution* fbflf, 
distribution through any agencies which donors may prefer to the 
Calcutta Committee. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, * , 

ALFRED WATKIN, Mayor, Chairman, 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


From the report of the Education Department in the North 
West Provinces, we learn that 48 schools, mostly prhiiary, wears 
opened in the year 1872-73. Those schools are attended by nearly 
2,500 boys. 

The secoud annual distribution of prizes in the Bengal Music 
School took place at the end of January in the Calcutta Normal 
School. The first prizes for instrumental and vocal music con¬ 
sisted of silver medals—the otheis were instruments, muaic books, 
&c. The musical performance-* were varied by allegorical tableaux- 
vivants, which were well arranged, and excited much interest. 

At the examination of the pupils in the Native Ladies* Normal 
School (in connection with the Indian Reform Association) two 
of the papers were so good, that if they had been marked on the 
University scale the candidates who gave them in would have 
been in the first division. 

At the requost of Lady Hobart, the Committee of the Fine 
Arts Exhibition, lately held at Madras, closed tho hall to the 
public for one day in order that her ladyship might meet a number 
of native ladies whom she had invited to inspect the pictures with, 
her. Several English ladies were also of the parfy. The first 
prize for oil-painting in the Exhibition was awarded to Mr. JEfc» V. 
Koilthanporam. The picture represented a Nair woman bending 
over her sleeping babe. 

Lady Hobart has set English ladies an excellent example, 
making morning calls on Native ladies. These calls were 
morning calls, for they were made at 8 a.m. Lady Hobart, a comm* 
panied by Mrs. Awdry, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Firth and Oapt. Footd 
made a call on Monday, the 6th inst., on the ladies of the 
the Princes of Arcot, thence they proceeded to the Ranee of Yeeswv 




the Hon. Gqjapathy Rao’g. The houses wens 

'■if * 


for the occasion, and magnificent wreaths and 
showing thereby much anxiety to do honour to the 
f. : 'fR^resentative of her Majesty the Queen.— Argue, April 11. 

:| The Calcutta papers record the death of Babu Rio Chunder 
a Justice of the Poaco and Fellow of the University, and 
vfbr some time Mon. Sec. of the Bethune Society. He was a very 
liable man, and took part in many educational movements, 
i The Hon. Dwarka Nath Mitter, since 1867 one of the Judges 
of the High Court of Calcutta, died on the 28th February. He 
was a sound lawyer, a distinguished mathematician, and was well 
; read in science and literature. 


. We learn by this mail with deep regret the death of Rao Sahib 
Narrayen Juggonath, late Sub-Inspector of Education in Sind, and 
recently promoted to the post of First Grade Inspector in Mysore. 

thero^ contracted illness, and came to Bombay for a change, 
-’tfbere he died. He was a most intelligent, ^iberal-miuded man, 
&nd *a great loss is sustained to the cause of the advancement of 
the native progress generally and of female improvement paitieularly. 

Barahanagobe Association. —The anniversary of the North 
Suburban Association of Barabanagore was held at 4 p.m,, on 
Tuesday, the 3rd February, in the house of Babu Nimcband Moitry 
at Bonhooghly, Babu Sasipada Banerjee in the chair. This asso¬ 
ciation. aims to be a really working institution, and intends to 
look after the education of all classes of the community, to help 
S& extending the knowledge of arts and sciences, and generally see 
*fo the welfare of the people. It was established by a few friends 
on the 12th of May, 1872, and during its existence of one and a 
half years it has quietly done its work in the three sections 
^education, charity and general) into which it has been divided* 
"Two girls’ schools, two night schools, one working men’s, and a 
loading chib have been working in connection with this society. 
The committee of the female education section (Mr. and Mrs. 


Justice Phear, Mrs. Murray, Dr. Waldie, and Babus Prosono 
Coomar Banerjee and Sasipada Banerjee) applied to the Govern¬ 
ment for increased aid, in order to be able to place the two schools 
of an English mistress, and they are very happy to know 
District School Committee of 24-Pergunnaha haverecoin- 
rs. 90 a month for the sanction of Government. 'The ' 








was visited during the year by the Hon. 

Gngh Chandra Sing, Miss Akroyd, Baba 

and other ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Phear 
bated the prizes in the last annual examination. 'The executive ' 
council of the North Suburban Association feel very thankfa^to 
the ladies and gentlemen who have helped the council in carrying 
out -tlie.’r female education work during the last year. The atten-■ 
tion of the executive council was directed in a large measure, and 
with great success, for the social and moral elevation of the working 
classes during the year. The public papers have already taken 
notice of the working of this section, so no separate account is * 
needed here. For want of funds, the operations of the* charity 
section have not been so extensive as desirable ; knowing that 
dependence on public charity takes away all desire for work, the 
; executive council have sparingly given away their charities, and 
only to those who are real objects of charity. The rule for giving 
small loans to person*s in want was in two eases taken advantage 
of, and in both the instances the recipients repaid to the committee 
the amount of the loan. Monthly assistance has been given* for 
maintenance to some families, and schooling and books to three 
boys, besides - casual aid has been rendered to some poor widows 
for repairing their thatches; a few sick people, who had none to 
take care of them, were at the cost of the society sent to hospitals 
for treatment, and assistance was given in two cases for burning" 
and burying dead bodies. The principal work of the general' 
section has been to briug the local grievances before the district 
authorities for redress. The council feel themselves very thankful 
td Mr. F. B. Peacock, collector and magistrate of 24fPergunnahs # ] 
for sending them, for their opinions, questions framed by Govern- 
ment bearing on the social position of the Mahommedans. The 
executive council had great pleasure to send a long report on the “ 
subject. An exhibition of pictures, stones, fossils, and cariosities 
was held in connection- with this section, which drew a great. > 
number of visitors, and which was made very entertaining an<i . v 
instructing by simple explanatory remarks on the things exhibited* 
The executive council feel themselves very thankful to' 
Carpenter and to the London and Bristol 

the sympathy they have shown apd the j 
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that ft public report is not a proper medium for < 

_ gtheir deep feelings of respect and gratitude to „ r 
Carpenter for what she ha9 done and is still doing for Baraban&gore, 
Indian Daily News. 

• Night School. —The distribution of prizes to the Barahana- 
. gore night school for working men and boys took place on Thursday 
the 5th February, at 8 p.ui., in the house of Babu Sasipada 
Banerjee, Dr. David Waldie presiding. The place of tho meeting 
was tastefully decorated with flags and flowers, and a band of 
ffloabat played lively tunes, giving a pleasing aspect to the proceed¬ 
ings. A number of young men and boys were examined from 
their reading books (a few learning English), in which they did 
very well and to the satisfaction, of the audience. 


^ ■ " We are very glad to see how the cause of education is being 
taken up by municipal corporations in Bengal under a recent act 
of Sir George Campbell. The Suburban Municipality have granted 
rs. 500 per month to the District School Commii tec of®24 Per- 
gunahs for schools in the suburbs of Calcutta. At a meting of 
the District School Committee, headed by Mr. F. B. Peacock, 
Collector and Magistrate of the District, held last month, a sub- 
commifctee of three gentlemen (one English and two native gentle¬ 
men) has been formed to submit a scheme for the distribution of 
this municipal grant. It is interesting to notice how tbe attention 
pf educated native gentlemen is being drawn towards the education 
of the masses; primary instruction has the first claim on the 
municipal grant, inasmuch as the bulk of the ratepayers resort to 
elementary schools. The Sub-Committee have recommended 70 
patshals iu both the northern and southern suburbs of Calcutta, 
There is now a proposal to open a Factory School in the southern 
suburbs for the boys of the Khidderpore dockyard, and other 
worshops. For convenience the Sub-Committee have divided the 
suburbs into four blocks—north block, comprising Coripore, Chit- 
pore, &c.; east* block, cast of Mutla Koad; and Khidderpore 
and Taligunge blocks in the south, The Sub-Committee have 
^ also suggested the formation of 10 scholarships for the encourage? 
t *mt- of female education, to be competed for by a public 





e**ifrinafck>n. The municipal grant of H. 500 per 
recommended to be disbursed in the following manner* 

MASS EDUCATION. 

- 70 Primary Schools , 

1 Factory School .. .. 

JO Primary Scholarships ., 
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VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

* Vernacular School (a new school) 
10 Vernacular Scholarships ,, ,, t t 

FEMALE EDUCATION, 

Bhobanipore Girls’ School ., 

Kashiabagan do. 

Ohitporo Wesleyan School, * 

10 Girls’ Scholarships ,, ., 


• * 
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HIGH EDUCATION, 

Kashiporc English School .. 

Taligunge do. 

Narculdauga do. ,. 

Office Oontiugenci&s ,, ,, 

Total rs. 
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P E R s O X A L INTELLIGENCE, 


Two Indian gentlemen havo passed the Easter examination 
of students of the Inns of Court held at Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 
They aro Sir. C. Sabapathi Iyah, of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. 
Ananda Moliun Bose, M.A., of the Innor Temple. 

Mr. Chara Chunder Boso and Mr. Akhoy Coomar Jtudra :M 
arrived about a month ago from Calcutta. They were uhfor* 
tunatoly passengers in the Queen Elizabeth steamer, which wnjfc-vV 
wrecked in the Straits of Gibraltar. Mr. C. C. Bose is gone to 
Edinbugh for study. * . 1 

Another student has como over—Mr. G. Surotum Maah&iv 
of Bombay. 

Surendra Nath Banerjee, C.S., ha&> arrived jBldbr 





Hiraferredtb 

p^swornmeiii fo* decision. -' K : .•;*"' ■ /, U- 

|Z .. Early in this month we may expect the arrival of 
5^w5tab Chunder Mozoomdar, an intimate friend and coadjdfcb* 
of Keshub thunder Ben, at Caloutta. 

*A young nobleman of the Punjab, Sirdar Dyal Sing, is also 
yAA, his way to England. He left Amritsar for Bombay on 
;|^Qatrch 6th. A crowd of Mends assembled on the railway 
platform to bid him farewell. He is probably the first Sikh of 
I education and position who has travelled to Europe. 

| i: v Syed Abdoollah, who has resided twenty-five years inEng- 
lnnd, returned Jast month to Calcutta, to take up some appoint¬ 
ments India. . . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.1Z—-A practising Barrister of thirteen years* standing, making a 
> speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive as BOARDERS two 
INDIAN GENTLEMEN, reading either for the Bar or for the 
further examinations of the Indian Civil Service. Terns, including 
'legal tuition—with liberal home comforts—Two hundred and fifty 
guineas per annum. Non-resident pupils—One hundred guineas 
r per annum. 

|iZ: A. L., Lincoln’s Inn Library, London, W.C. 

ffr''JusT Published.—A Summary of Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
v ;f ihwb Principles.” (Mr. Spencer’s book is one of the most 
IpiUggestive and eminently philosophical in the English language), 
• : -35v William A. Leonard, author of the recent papers on “ Hindu 
fThought.” Price one shilling. London, P. Pitman; Bristol, 
and F. Moigan. i 

[The price of “First Principles” is sixteen shillings.] 

H : ; Entebtainments for the People.—M adame Ron* 

A^er will give a Lecture on “Macbeth,” with illustrative dramatic 
Readings from that tragedy, at the South Place Institute, Finsbury 
pavement, London, on Monday evening, May 11th. The lecture 
will be preceded and followed |y a selection of vocal ahd instru¬ 
mental music. To commence at 8.30. Admission to the gallery 
one penny, . Tickets to the body of the hall, sixpence each; may 
; be had on the evening at the hall, or of Madame Ronniger, 

||;Abingdon Yillas, Kensington. Musicians and vocalists vrillfef Z 
ifd assi^t are re^uestedfl^^ immediately with Madame:‘"Z 
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THE INDIAN Ml'hEUM AND LIBRARY. * 

There has been an inci easing interest in India ior several 
years. The value of tint, important portion of tlie Empire 
is appreciated in many -ways m which formeily it was little 
considered, and theie has been also a corresponding interest 
shown in England and its institutions by Indians. This 
mutual incieasing interest, has been to the benefit both of 
England and India in many important respects, especially in ' 
encouraging a more friendly feeling between the two nations; i 
That there is this increasing interest is shown in many ways. 1 
Associations have been formed for the discussion of Indian, j 
subjects, and to afford opportunities for social intercourse * 
between the natives of the two oountiies. Many works ha?6 
been published on the religions, literature, customs and* coin* 
mercial capabilities of India, the best English authors pttfjN 
systems of education have boon made accessible to 
there has also been started a valuable review, TH Orimfafy ! 
iu which all questions pertaining to India are treated 
thorough knowledge of the subjects and in an ealiffitenod 
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Assocmi&^;';^§s us 

1$$^ matured opinions, and the results of experifiBOf:^ 
who have devoted the best /ears of their lives to 

how great is this change of thought, we: 
baly to look back a few years and compare the present 
the past. In the past India was merely looked upon , 
Englishmen as existing for their success in life, and India 
m /$$aew little, and did not care much to know anything,* about 
eople who governed them; there was little or no 
*4hv between the two nations; there was no desire on 
^phr part evt,,, jp ascertain their wishes or feelings, iu fact the 
^Mieral feeling of rm« >e ,,*. iiO rfad occasion to rl^l with India 
'vm not wluit will be of benefit to her, but what will Oe of 
^service to ourselves in connection with her. A more generous 
pjeW is now taken. The generality of those who take an 
in her. now desire that every means should be afforded 
|&r to develope her resources for her own welfare, and that , 
|%he should have every opportunity of fitting her sons to take 
a greater share in the government of their country, 
i In reference to wliat we have said we are glad to report 
hat the Indian Museum and Library, which, since 1859, 
been iu the new India Office, are now to be kept in a • 
fll&e'.‘satisfactory way thau it was possible they could be 
§p&er 'Hie .' old arrangement. Such an alteration as is now 
Ibeifig made has been much needed both for the service of 
in London, and also for all students of Indian 
ire, &c. Iu a report made by J. Forbes Watson, M.A., 

“ on the measures required for the efficient working 
Gf the Indian Museum and library,” he says, “ the library, as 
^regards its manuscript collections,* stands foremost amongst 
§£&. Oriental collections; and the various museum collection?. 
^||ibited an admirable epitome ®f. India,—illustrating the: 
bbjgmpfay and liistoiy of the Conakry ; its people and tiierr- 
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s^^ure, manufactures, mineral 
apr. Watson, in. the paper from which we have just 
after some preliminary remarks explains what he thinks a 
museum ought to he. The following extract wijl he 
useful to all who think of establishing museums, as weft s*s 
for its immediate purpose. We hope in a future number 
to call attention again to Dr, Watson’s very valuable atici 
interesting report:— 

1 „ • *. v." 

The first requirement of a museum arranged with aview 
efficiency is specialization of its contents. The key t oJhc kindef 
specialization required is afforded by the reflection that all.; : |H| 
information supplied I5y a museum is more or less akin to direef 
personal experience. A museum, indeed, is intended in some 
measure to supply the place of personal observation or experience, 
by exhibiting in. » small compass the samo material sources oi 
information which may be gathered with trouble in the country 
itself. Now it is obvious that if a merchant, a manufacturer, ^ 
scientific man, or an artist visit a country, each will look on il 
from a different point of view, and direct his attention to different 
objects, or if two or all of them are attracted by the same object 
it will be as a rule by a different quality of ifc. The merchant 
will have the interests of commerce in view, and will study article 
which, in the condition in which he can obtain them, are eapabk 
of immediate use, and have attained or may attain a place in the 
market of the world, and he will also study the various material 
wqnts and habits of the people which are a guide to him regarding 
the article he can dispose of in the country. The manufacture] 
will with preference direct* his attention to articles or product* 
which, in order to fit them for use, require some further manipn!* 
tion or transformation, and he will note the concurrence of th* 
natural and economic conditions favourable for production. 
scientific man, again, will be interested in all articles, usefjal,^-? 
not, if they illustrate some natural order or species, or exempli^ 
the working of some natural law; and the Qrtist will be attrfi^ 
by all objects natural or artificial, provided they suggest 
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combination of form or colour, or illustrate some styleof 

some original mode of its practical application. In the 
tWtett manner different features of the country and of the people 
uritll attract the attention of the statesman, the agriculturist, the 
|t|jiiieer, the medical man, or tho historian. As the general 
public, which may be oxpoeted to resort to the "Museum for infor¬ 
mation, consists of such various classes of individuals, oaoh having 
• special purpose in view, the usefulness of the Museum will 
depend on its success in presenting to each visitor the kind of 
articles and the kind of information which he himself would have 
sought out if he had had tho opportunity of investigating the 
country itself. In none of the exhibitions which have taken 
pfeoe, fior in any of the existing museums, has this principle been 
systematically acted on, althougn it is one which would facilitate 
to an extraordinary extent the utilization of collections for prac¬ 
tical purposes. Tho systorn heie ad\ocatcd leads to the division 
of the collections into groups, each illustrating the country from 
a special point of view, and each being as nearly as possible a 
complete picture without reference to other groups It is in faot 
doing, o:iec for all, lho u nh which every visitor resorting to a 
museum for a special pmpo.se lus to perform for himself, but at 
such an expense of time and repeal ch as few can afford. 

This specialization of tho collections makes them not only 
readily aviilable for reference, but it also presents the most 
philosophic view of the country. The leading idea in this classi¬ 
fication is to separate tho picture of the country from the pioture 
of tho people according to the following scheme : — 


A. The Country ami its Resources. 

1. Physical Features.— a. Bound vries and administrative 
divisions ; b. Orography; c. Hydrography ; d. Moteorology. 

2. Natukal Features and Pnonucrs.— a. Geology and 
and Mineralogy; b. Soil; c. Flora; d. Fauna. 

3. Economic View. — a. Raw produce, mining, agriculture, 
forestry, d T c.; b. Manufactures; c. Tools, machinery, pro¬ 
cesses ; d. Locomotion by land sfnd water; e. Harbours, 
lighthouses, docks, warehouses, fairs and markets if. Currency, 
banks, Ac.; y. Coins, weights and measures. 
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f. % Taa Tuonan and rums. Moral and Material CtaMtoft - 

>1 • * ) ^ 

4. Ethnological View,— a. Races; ft. Oasts* and-»$igfe|Mt, 

sects ; _<?. Population and vital statistics, « ^ * < 

5. Domestic and Social Economy, — a. Pood and odoking; 
ft. Houses and buildings; c. Clothing and perNmat dee^w 
turn, d. Mannors and customs; e. Health and sanitation } “ 

1 1 f Education; g. Religion ; h. Eine and decorative art J 

i. Science and literature. v 

6. Historical and Administrative View — a. Philology; 
ft. Archaeology; c. Mythology; d. Historical geography; 
e. Political and administrative history ; f Current adminis* 
tration. 


lhTEMPKKANCK, 


WIipii Balm Kcshub (’bunder Sen visited this country four 
years ago, lie made strong appeals to Cleat Britain on various 
public occasions, to check the rapid increase of iAmperance 
in India, through the unchecked sale of spirijflous liquors. 
During the next year Babu Sasipada Banneijee, who had 
already devoted himself earnestly to the temperance move¬ 
ment in his native town, made similar appeals. We have 
among us another Indian gentleman, Babu J ho tab Chuuder 
Mazoomdar, a fellow woiker in Calcutta with Mr. Sen, 
who thus spoke in Exeter Hall at a lccent Alliance 
Demonstration:— , 

“ About three years ago the Royal Association, with which I 
have the honour to be connected, circulated a number of questions * 
on,'the subject of temperance among those men who were able and 
competent to supply us with the necessary mformation^aoioiig M 



NATr6K-ii'TitDiAK mbo®x&!(mA Jp& 

K mehsnd missionaries ami men occupying some of t&e 
positions of society in Bengal. They were Unanimous in 
pinion that the evil of drunkenness was frightfully inoroasnig 
MU a** p^rinoe. In a country like yours, where wines and siiMtS 
%%▼» been* qsed for oenturies and centuries, you may find some 

P ose for the spread of the evil. In our country, where tho 
pie are traditionally abstemious and temperate, we find no 
excuse whatever for the spread of such a vice as intemperance. 
(Cheers.) In your country the vice of intemperance is ohiefiy 
confined to the lower orders of society ; in my country the vice of 
intemperance is principally confined to the better and more educated 
sections of society. I speak as a personal sufferer from the spread 
-of this vice in my nation. Privately, publicly, domestically, 
socially, and morally, my people, the Hindus, the decendantsof the 
Aryans, suffer in all these capacities most terribly from the vice of 
intemperance, as it exists among the better classes of society. In 
accounting for the cause of the spread of thic curse, it is universally 
acknowledged that there are two reasons. The first is; the influence 
and example of’your countrymen, and the second is the action pf 
the Government. (Hear, hear.) It is Europeans principally, if 
not exclusively, who have circulated iu our country the pernicious 
idea that alcohol is a necessity of human life. In the second place 
they have circulated an equally pernicious idea, that it can in any 
shape constitute a luxury in human life, and along with the other 
ideas that have been spread by the influence of Western education, 
these two pernicious ideas have also spread. One word now as to 
the action of the Government. Englishmen have always endeav¬ 
oured to develope a revenue out of every country to which they 
hate gone, (Laughter.) From the days of Warren Hastings, that 
has constituted the one prevailing ambition of the British Indian 


Government. I am not against the idea of developing a revenue, 
hut I am decidedly (as every honest man must be) against the idea 
of developing a revenue at the sacrifice of the health, morality and 
virtue of the people. (Loud cheers.) That, sir, has been done in 
India. (Cries of “Shame.”) Consulting the report of the Excise 
administration of the country, I found that the increase of revenue 
on the sale of spiribous liquors has been 245 per cent. (“ Shame. ), 
The same report admits with shame that temptation in I n d l fr h m tv 
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m spite of such a conclusion as that, 
atically promoted those of its officials 
direct means of contributing to the increase of revenue, 
thereby contributed to the mnltiplicati^ 
innocent neighbourhoods and unlettered Tillages. ; ■ 
am glad to be able to say that the late lieutenant go 
Bengal, Lieutenant-General Sir George Campbell, and the prdip||j 
Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, have attempted of late to arrest the 
growth of the evil; have attempted, but have not been successful! 
God grant they may be successful! (Cheers.) As EuropeaiHH- 
as Englishmen—you only can to a great extent cure the evil which 
the conduct of your own countrymen has introduced into* India. I 
therefore view with very great hope and joy the spread of the 
temperance movement in this land.” 

It surely is a question of no slight importance how far the 


British Government is thus directly responsible for this 
frightful increase of the sale of intoxicating drinks among a 
people, whose religion, as well as whose national habits* 
disinclines them from indulgence in it, and even absolutely 
forbids it. We trust that this subject will he seriously 
considered. 


One of the great evils that prevails in Bengal i? 
awful chasm that exists between the educated few and 
ignorant masses, those favoured with a high English 
tion and the millions unable to read and write. Happily 
the gulph* is becoming narrower, and education is 
established on a wider basis. This good work was 
43ir F, Haliday, but the greatest extension has 
Campbell. 
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of the good effects ’Of. native gentlemen 
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in their sympathies for the 


out to a greater extent. One of the first itiustra* 
was in the case of Kesliub Chunder Sen, who- 
|iis return to Calcutta organised schools for the working 
If^ljes in which industrial * occupations could be taught, 
pis' was a bold measure in opposition to the national feeling 
=<«£ caste which regarded all menial labour as degrading. 
l: We hail another auxiliary in the cause in a Bengali 
niagajjine sent to us, the Bharat Shramajih, which aims at 
supplying a want long felt in Bengali periodical literature— 
a periodical written in a popular style on subjects interesting 
$lb$§e working classes. New manufactures are springing up 
in Bengal, and this magazine has been started in connection 
:|rith a jute factory at Barahanagar, near .Calcutta, where a 
flourishing Working Mens’ School and a Temperance Society 
have been long established ; and the foundation stone has 
just been laid for a Working Mens’ Institute, probably the 
first institution of the kind in India. 

The editor states in his preface that the magazine is 
Resigned for workmen, shopkeepers, and peasants, giving 
;iti homely language subjects of interest and use to them. A 
Iportrait of Lord Northbrook, very rough however, is gisren, 
and it is mentioned how his Lordship draws no salary, and 
has. given up the cool air of Simla iu order to be near to the 
localities of the famine. There is a drawing with a descrip- 
n of the Barahanagar Jnte Factory. This little magazine- 
every encouragement, and we recommend the editor, 
to take as his model the Workmen's Illustrated 
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FEMALE EDUCAT10 


DACCA. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TIPPERAH ZENANA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

* 

(From a Correspondsnf.) 

* 

“ The object of thfe Tipperah Zenana Education S o cie t y is fully 
indicated by its name. Female education lias lately, as it should 
hare done long since,occupied the most prominent place in the con¬ 
sideration of our educated and enlightened countrymen, ft has not 
failed to engage some share of the atteulion of oar Government. 
Public institutions for tho purpose have been established in 
different places, some on the solo ioflpun«il>ility of tho Government 
and others on a partial or complete aid from local subscriptions." 
But it is a very small fractional part of the community that 
really can, under tho present state of Hindu society, fflK advan¬ 
tage of these institutions. The tenacity and conscrvativeness with 
which Hindu society adheres to what is old and consecrated by 
time, is known to the mast superficial observer. These public institu¬ 
tions will have therefore to wait for generations befoie they can. 
reach tho inmost recess of tho Hindu Zenana. Tho section of the 
community that can, under the present circumstances, derivd any 
benefit from these institutions will in general, with very few 
exceptions, he girls under the age of 12. Aud even the number 
of such girls will hear a very small proportion to those that wi|l> 
not have, or having, will not enjoy such advantages. 

*< Though in oapitals and towns the prejudices against female * 
education have been triumphed over, yet they continue to linger 1 
in benighted villages. The few that have received any education 
do not dare expose their knowledge, through fear of being subject 
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and reproaches for this unprecedented 

usage and -customs of the country. It 
5 ;?*P^WS therefore necessary * to adopt a plan, -which, by allowing 
fedaeation to enter into every Hindu Zenana, will sanction female 
with the authority of general practice, and by trying to 
will leave no one in a position to assault the rest, 
life; ‘‘ Those of the adult females and girls of our country that belong 
|’0 respectable and educated families, and that have been made to ' 
overcome these prejudices and initiate tbemselyes for the first 
^time'iu. reading and writing, follow a course of study which is by 
no means systematic. Few literary books, among which novels 
occupy the most conspicuous place, are all that they ever dream of 
reading. Mathematics, history, geography and natural science are 
| Subjects almost unknown. It wtis therefore indispensably neces- * 
- sary to y ^^mnatize'such Tcnowledge, and impart many-sided cduca- 
^AiogTadapted to develope all the quarters of mind. 

■ “At the same time it was felt that unless public competition 
> and feelings of emulation were called into play, there was no hope 
/ of ejccjting a permanent interest. In short, it was necessary to 
combine privacy with public competition, and to devise a plan 
Which, instead of moving in direct opposition to tho existing 
zenana system, would move by the side of it and gradually and 
*alowly undermine rather than run counter to the existing systems 
of Hindu society. 

“It was to meet the desiderata which have been, and must be, 
under present circumstances, left untouched by public institutions, 
that the Tipperah Zenana Education Society and similar associa¬ 
tions at Dacca, Barisal and Mytnonsingh, have been called into 
existence. It is to be understood that these societies by no means 
wish to give encouragement to the zenana system and to sef them- 
. selves against female emancipation. It is the intention of these 
associations to impart systematic education in the best way they 
can devise, and the present is one of the means they could best - 


“ Education and public opinion will no doubt do their own work 
in their own way. But if we were to attribute a potential 
f'-<£uatence to time, and invest it with all the reality of power and 


and then were to say “IM time be rljyd and work 



it* own way” without considering for a moment what makesiim* 
ripe, we oan scarcely hope to do anything at any time ; for Ohm* 
is ho time and place where these idle excuses will not hare ihaije 
plausibility. With a view to set to work immediately oU the 
resources they had in band, some educated young gentlemen Oi 
Tipperah organised themselves into a body in 1871 andformediha 
following plans for carrying out their purpose - 

" 1. To have a list of text books fixed, printed and circulated 


every year. * 

“2. To hold an annual examination at the homes of the respective 
candidates. 

“3. This examination to be conducted under the guidance and 
personal inspection of appointed persons or guards, who 
must sign a solemn -declaration to the effect that no uri&ir 
means had been employed in the examination. 

“ 4. The result to be printed and published within a month and 
sent to the homes of the respective candidates. ;i _ 

■" 5. All the passed candidates — and if funds allow—the 
unpassed also to receive rewards in the shape of books, 
ornaments, and other useful articles; these being the only, 
inducements which at present are at the disposal of the 
Association. 

1 “6. These demands to be met by private subscriptions, which in 
Tipperah will amount to an average yearly income of 
rs, 75, or little upwards, though unfortunately little more 
than rs. 50 have been actually realized. 


“ The society expects shortly to apply to Government for au 
annual grant, and it has hopes that its efforts will meet with 
success. The Dacca Zenana Education Society lately applied for a 
similar grant, which has been recommended by the District Com¬ 
mittee. But xt is still under discussion between the 
E. B. Circle and the Director of Public Instruction. The 


^odety awaits the ultimate result with great eagerness, 
is one grand objection against the system sketched above^ 
the trustworthiness and reliability of the guards. But 
societies are very careful to secure confidential guard* 
internal evidence of the papers and the «f« 
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oanbear proof for or 

droumstances, such as private information fi»ia 
if possible, or the comparison of the suspected pip*t 
the knowledge whicii the examinee was known to have 
We are quite alive to the difficulty and delicacy of the 
we know that with all our precautions the system has a 
_le. ’But we must either give up the present system, or 
hsvent or discover some new method. Before we can do 
it would be idle and absurd to give up the former. The 

__system is only a provisional remedy, which means to give 

^ place to better systems when time and circumstances will allow. 

«phe above plan has been found to work successfully. A 
reference to the result papers of our society and those of Dacca 
and Barisal will show the success*of the plan. The success would 

|ny» j%en far better if domestic occurrences—especially attendant 

&a married life—did not occasionally prove an obstacle in the way 

of individual examinees. • 

i^r« J The above is but a rough and imperfect sketch of what the 

system is and how it is conducted. 

' 9 The Tipperah Zenana Education Society was at first established 
at Dacca. Subsequently a branch society was started at Com- 
miliaV which is the capital of Tipperah. In .the last year the 
Pommillah Society has been turned into the main society, whereof ^ 
the Dacca one has become a branch.” 
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Ano ther correspondent writes-to a friend 
' «I cannot too strongly express my feelings of obligations 
Awards you for your kind offer of the National Indian Assbda- 
journals and reports. I have read some of them with the 
mutest delight. They have cheeted my drooping spirits and 
kiS ^veh a new impetus to my feelings. I shall, inyourname, 
to the Subha Sadhini Shablta. I dare say they wiU 

_ . . :*.s; • - .a- CTt'-J. 
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propose to hw.w «.w B —— j —— w . . • 7 . ■ 

-on kindly let mer know the:' terms hn<f oond tions, 
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which they can be had. The perusal of these journals -will thw# ‘ 


jmw life into the minds of the members, end keep them a$w|f9 
informed of all the reform movements of India. I enclose hegw 
: with an official letter from the Shova, Hr, Livingstone, the 
President, has been very glad to hear of you. He immediately 
took home the pamphlets and papers formerly sent by yon toYead 
them himself, and voted an offer of hearty thanks to yon. 

“ The following aro stated to be object® of the Dace«| Si^fi 
Shadhini Sova, philanthropic society:— 


“ 1. Encouragement of female education. 

“ 2. Encouragement of mass education. * 

“ 3. Discouragement of intemperance and drunkenness. 

w 4. Discouragement of early marriage. 

“ 5. Discouragement of polygamy. 

“ 6. Encouragement of widow marriage. 

“7. Attempt at improving the morals of the prisoners by 
instruction, with pennission from Government. 

“ 8. Attempt at relieving, by medical assistance, those helpless 
cases of disease which require immediate medical 
attention. 

“ 9. Attempt to discourage prostitution and to save innocent 
and helpless girls. 


“ Of all the above objects tho only one in which the Associa¬ 
tion has succeeded in doing anything substantially good is the 
department of female education. By the exertions of this Asso¬ 
ciation an adult female school and along with it a gill school has 
been established, the local subscription being rs. 25, and the 
Government grant being double that amount. * 

“ To give encouragement to mass education, and to create 'a 
taste for reading among the people in general a pice paper, of the 
name of Shubha Shadhini Palrica, was started, which having 
lasted for about two years, has been put a stop to as it daily 
involved the Association in losses too heavy to be made up, XJ*& 
Society is doing some real good in the female education work. ^h 
number of Hindu gentlemen form the committee, under 
presidency of W. B. Livingstono, Esq., Assistant Professor at 







Basahanagar Gitas’ School.—T he tenth am 


jar Girls’ School took place at 0.30 p.m.on 
ay, the 24th ultimo, the Honorable Mr. Justice Phear in the 
;he was supported on the left by MrSv Phear, who kindly gave> 
fOJ the prizes to the young people, and on the right by a well known • 
ti of the school, Dr. Waldie. The place of meeting was tastefully 
flags and evergreens. An interesting feature in the 
was the presence of two Hindu ladies, Mrs. Chuckerbutty 
■ the former examined the first two classes from 
llslfr Reading books. After the prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
r, the Honorable Chairman said that the progress which had 
made during the past year ought to be the subject of special 
congratulation to the friends and supporters of the school. The 
room in which they were now assembled the school owed to the 
liberali^g; of a gentleman, Baboo Goluck Chunder Mookerjee, who 
must be reckoned among those who prefer to stand upon the old 
ways, until it is proved that the newer are an unquestionable 
pdvantagb to society ; that he has thought it right to build the 
rppinibr the use of the school is the highest possible testimony of 
the good work which the school is doing. The numbers of the 
scholars, the comeliness of their dress, and the manner in which 
they had acquitted themselves in the questioning which they had 
Undergone this evening, were a creditable advance upon the results 
hf last year’s meeting, and yet those were satisfactory. Amongst 
jtifcber things the sewing was much commended. It was superfloua 
to add on his part to remind the meeting hew much of this success 
Was due to the unremitting exertions of Babu Sasipada Bannerjee. 
He felt confident that under Baba Sasipada’s efforts the progress 
of the Barahanagar Girls’ School would be as marked and its 
success as plainly manifested at the next anniversary, as that over ; 
whfch they now rejoiced. 

«Dr. Waldie then said a few words, testifying his satisfaction 
at the progress made by the school during the past year, and 
especially at seeing the introduction of drawing as a subject of 
instruction in the school. 

“Babu Sasipada Banneijee took this opportunity publicly to 
.thank the friends and supporters who have continued their support 

year.ife especially mentioned the 






same of SGas Carpenter, who has tendered valuable assistant'll 
theschool sinceshe first visited it in 1866. fie also tbanked fi^t: 
Akroyd, Miss Manning and other ladies of London, who were-feii 
enough to send a box of presents to him in token of their eynopail^ 
in the work which they were carrying on at Barahanagar, and 
which some prizeB have been awarded to the girls. fih':Sd*?. 
proposed a warm vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Justice Pt#'; 
fijrthe sympathy and assistance ^they have given in all »t^M^ 
for the good of this village since they came to this country, and 5% 
kindly presiding over the distribution meetings of this school. 

“ In replying to the vote of thanks, Mr. Phear took the opp^ 
tunity of saying that he entirely agreed with Dr. Waldie with 
to the drawing. It was not merely the accomplishment of the pentyl 
itself which was to be valued, hut the education of the eye audit# 
* the faculty of observation, which was involved in the tithing cl 
the art, was, hie thought, of singular importance. He was moil 
glad to see that ctitline drawing had been made in this school one 
of jbhe elements of a Bengali girl’s course of instruction. M|$i 
Phear wished him to add that darning ought to he taught in sewing 
classes. It was the practice of Bengalee gentlemen now-a-day» $ 
wear stockings, which were usually irreproachable in all respe<&§ 
|pve one, namely, the number of holes apparent in them. Bengalee 
young women ought, like their European sisters, to be taught t&$! 
it was inexcusable on their part .if such a thing as a hok ll^ 
visible in the stockings of their fathers, brothers and husbands.* 
—Indian Daily Neios, 4th June, 1874. 
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KE-VIEW. 


* Ohild-Marbiaqe.—W e have on our table the first volume of 
f % Bengali monthly paper called * Bdbja-hibdha Mah&pdp'* or “The 
f^pto&erime, Child-marriage.” This journal is published at Dacca, in 
| Bengal, and is sold at the nominal price of less than a half-penny. 
The volume before us bears sufficient testimony to the earnestness^ 
learning, and truthfulness of the editor. Child-marriage is more 
IOtt less common all over India. But in Bengal especially it 
' exists in all its hideousness, whjch it is beyond our power to 
' exaggerate. 1 he facts mentioned in this journal confirm the disgust 
Which is associated in our mind with any form of child-marriage. 

; Casas are mentioned-^-and they are unfortunately many—in which 
i |^Ste“ , jfere given in marriage whon they were 4 or 5 years old, 
even younger still. And what is still more shocking, the instances 
of premature and painful deaths arising from this custom are, as 
learn from this pamphlet, too numerous to be quoted hero. Had 
: we not faith in the truthfulness of the editor, we should haye 
I hesitated to believe that the condition of women in Bengal is so 
j wretched. We can easily appreciate the readiness with which the 
; Bengali looks hack to the good old days when idolatry and ohild- 
marriage were unknown in his motherland, as he fondly calls 
India. Any system of marriage in which the consent of the 
marrying parties, is practically dispensed with is sufficiently 
objectionable. * But when to marry early is for a girl to stake her 
life, of which fact the journal under yeview records several 
instances, it becomes a serious question indeed. We are naturally 
shocked to learn the number of persons that become victims to 
tigers and snakes in Bengal. But judging by the contents of 
this journal and independent inquiry, we are disposed to thjtak 
that the atrocities of ohild-marriage in Bengal have no parallel 
So long as such ‘an evil is feeding upon the life of a nation, we 
can easily imagine the difficulties which it must have to overcome 
become a great nation. The contents of this journal lead us 

a 



to hope that & small minority—but at way rate an infinentija£\ 
jj^nority—«f itse Bengalees have become aware of the enormity , 
of this evil, and ate determined to root it ont. Oar conviction is 
t.lmf. all the political agitations in Bengal when put together will • 
not work half the good which will *be produced by the simple 
suppression of child-marriage. The English Government willrnot 
interfere with it iu behalf of the poor girls, unless they find them- 1 
selves strongly supported by an influential portion of the nducaMl 
Bengalees. It is therefore left to them whether they should J 
not stamp out this custom, which is a scandalous barbarity in the 
eyes of all civilized nations. 


A. B. 


w* 


“We have received the first number^of the Bharat'ShrcmjfH j 
(or Indian Worlmatt ), a hew periodical issued by the Working: ; 
Meu’s Club of B&rahanagar. It is a pice paper and is inthtM tier 
be an illustrated paper, and the first number contains a vignette 4#*' 
Lord Northbrook apd a view of the Barahanagar Factory. Thin 
is an attempt to awaken intellectual life in the working men of the 
neighbourhood, and wo hope it may prove successful’ ^-Indktii * 
Daily A T ttcs, 1st June, 1874. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Public Instructor’s report of Bengal states that there atfe> 
now in that Presidency 8,636 primary schools aided or supported 
by Government, and the number of pupils is 215,411. In lfifi 
there were only 2,451 such schools, 

Babu Nobin Chunder Bai, of Lahore, is appointed Qffiast£^gp v 
Deputy Controller of Accounts in the Public Works Deparim«-%* 
Calcutta. This is said to be the first instance of a native bepg|| 
, promoted to the highest branch of the Public Works 
The Baba is distinguished for solid learning and great energy, *4 
'well aa for amiability of character. w * »*; 






...new vernacular modioal school is 
^atiipOTe near Patna. It will he dn the 

at Sealdah, except that Urdu instead of 
of instruction. 


established 



The Lahore Medical College; established in 1869, has now 45 
in the English Slass and 85 in the vernacular department. 
V A lecture was delivered in Calcutta lately at a meeting of the 
Hational Society by Babu Satyendranath Tagore, on “ Bombay 
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jlAHAHANAGAK Institute. —The laying of the foundation stone of 
the Barahanagar Institute for working men took place with some 
ceremony on Sunday, *the 7 th instapt. Hymns were sung and 
prayersf offered to God on the* occasion with marked enthusiasm 
and earnestness. The peculiar, feature . observable in the cere¬ 
mony was that everyone present, from’, the poorest working¬ 
man-upwards, had a hand in the laying of the foundation. 
Barahanagar should feel very thankful to those of her friends,- 
both here and in England, who have so liberally contributed 
lor the institute, which* is expected to do incalculable good 
in time to* come. Considering the progress Barahanagar is making 
every day in reformatory movements, such an institution must 
have been felt a desideratum there ,—Indian Daily New, 18th 
June, 1874. 

“ Convicts, notwithstanding the untiring vigilance of the 
authorities, are said to he escaping fast from the Andaman Settle¬ 
ments. There have been several murders there lately, in broad 
daylight a man was killed near South Point; a little girl was 
struck down on Chatham Island; a second man was found 
beheaded near an outpost on Yiper Island, and two boys managed 
to kill a third at Chatham.” 

“The scheme for training native women in practical midwifeiy 
to the Burdwan Division has been worked in the Hughli District 
with any success. There, one head dai and four apprentices 
were placed under the tuition of the sub-assistant-suigeon attached 
to the hospital, one of the apprentices being of the barber caste. 
Three *f the apprentices are said to be intelligent young women, 




* . 

tad fcove program in midwifery, as wall m in 

the rudiment of diseases of women and children. They have a3ao 
learnt to read and write Bengali, and the civil surgeon* says that 
the people appreciate the attendance and attention of these dais at 
their houses, even in ordinary cases of disease.”— 0) ientat 

“ Civilization seems to spread its wings everywhere. Who could, 
have thought a century ago that milksellers of a small town in 
Hindustan would form themselves into an association and fratwe 
laws for th^gnidance of their fraternity. Such a movement in 
any Europea^own would not attract the least notice, but in India, 
whero old caste customs, ignorance, And other impediments come 
in the way, such a movement is natuially felt ftH uncommon. A 
meeting of the milknellei's of Surat was htfid lately, when it WlM 
universally resolve 1 that n> milksellers should Bell adulteMttid 
milk, the penalty being -x fine of is. 5^ to be paid into the 
fluids. A document •purpoi ting to be an agreement binding ^ 
the fraternity has been prepared and signatures are being tahjjl 
on it.” 

“Mr. Manockjeo Cursttjce, lata piincipal Judge of the Small 
Cause Couit ol Bombay, has recently anived in England, and WO 
trust is experiencing sudi a iccoption as he has earned by hit 
services on the Bench, and Ins distinguished efforts in the cause Of 
the education of the native feimle& of India. Mr M. Cursetjee 
solved the Btate for neuily twenty-five years, and only retired in 
virtue of a regulation which prohibits the continued employment of 
public officers who have reached fifty-five years of age. The 
Government of Bombay on the oicision of bis retirement, spoke of 
his long and Zealous public service, and his unrelaxing effort! to 
break down the bairiers of prejudice between his fellow-eouhtry* 
men and Europeans, to remove thp difficulties which exclude the 
former from tjfie advantages of European civilization, and, aboyd‘a!2| 
to educate and elevate the fern Ales of India.—Mr. Manockjeo h&i 
worthily upheld the reputation of the Parsees, and especially of hit 
excellent father, Who was always foremost in good and profited 
works.” *" Mu 




;; ^ We greatly regret to record the death of Dr. Bhau Dajee, 
of Bombay, one of the most distinguished citizens of Bombay. 
We derive the following brief account of him from the 
Qtiental ;— i } 

“Dr. Bhau Dajee was one of the first native medical practitioners^ 
who by his skill and kindness gained the esteem of Europeans and 
. natives alike. To the latter, particularly the poorer classes, he was 
Galways 3 a benefactor and frequently and freely gave of his substance 
for their relief. His philological researches brought him into con- 
j tacj^with scientific men in India, and by them his opinions and 
nn.~ttce were always allowed great weight . L He was, before his 
taahess, in January, 1873, a frequent contributor to the Indian 
Scientific journals. He was an accomplished Sanskrit scholar, and 
has written many valuable papers on Sanskrit literature. When 
..his studies at the Elphinstone College were concluded, he was 
appointed assistant professor of chemistry and natural philosophy 
: College. He gained a^rize of Rs. 600 ofiered by Govern¬ 

ment for thcjj^r-essay in English and Guzcrathi on Female 
IcufeT" He commenced his studios at the Grant Medical 
College, under Dr. Morehead, in 1845. The College had only then 
been established for a short time. His success here was again most 
marked, and gained for him the lasting friendship of many diatin- 
guished members of the medical profession. He, with Dr. Bird wood, 
was instrumental in the establishment of the Gardena and Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The Bombay Association, too, may be said 
to dwe its existence to his energy ; he was the first secretary, and 
Always took a deep interest in the discussions of the Society on 
Indian affairs and measures. His exertions in the cause of native 
female education procured for him the respect and gratitude of his 
more advanced fellow creatures. He established the Literary and 
gdentiftc Society, and became its first President. Rs. 12,000, at 
hisreduest, was expended in establishing a school which has ever, 

; ifce been know** \>7 the name of " Bhau DsjiYGirls’School^ He 






^^neted a mei&er of ^ Bombay B**rd of Edooftfcuw 
^ al«^ Mled ike presidential chair off tlm Grant Medical College 
^pciety, and acted for Dr. ifuist &b secretary to the Geographical 
Society daring the absenoe of the former on furlough. H» 
reputation as a surgeon was so widely known that natives visited 
him, to receive advice from all parts of the presidency, and numbers, 
of difficult surgical operations were performed successfully by him, • 
In 1860 he, assisted by his brother, Dr. Narayen Dajee, established ^ 
a Charitable Dispensary in Bombay, and afforded gratuitous medical » 
advice to thousands annually. As Vice-President of the Bombay | 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, he devoted a considei|“ 
portion of his Bpare time to furthering the interest of the 85 ?- 
and to the Museum he presented many valuable contribf ; tt * ; ,. ft 
O^e of bis latest and most important discoveries in medical 

the cure for leprosy, which he was on the point of perf#.«£ 
,wh(S seized with paralysis 
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A practising Barrister of thirteen years’ standing, making a ; 
Speciality of Indian Law, and having had largo experience in 
tuition, desires to receive as Pupils Indian Gentlemen, jmeparfnjg-'^ 
either for the Bar or the further examinations of the Indian OivJ^- - 
Service. . v 

A, L., Lincoln’s Inn Library, London, W.C. 


A Medical Gentleman, who has spent several years in different 
' parts ^ef India, and had considerable experience te a 
Anatomy and Histology, is prepared to receive one or two INDIAN 
GENTLEMEN of any Caste as PUPIL BOARDERS, Their 
rciligious and social opinions will be strictly respected, and their 
professional studies superintended. 

House situate*! in one of the beet streets in tire West-end of 
; !;Lo 6 <lpjn. Terms: Two hundred guineas per annum. ? " 

apply to the Treasurerofthe Londonjteanch 
.^,.^$5 Blctoffeld^ ; 
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Weolferno apology for repiiiiMog in. otur.' ; c<dttiEO^ 
the very important letter of Miss Florence 2^ghtingale t0 .^|||| 
Illustrated London Nevis. Her extensive experience. 
knowledge of the subject will, we trust, secure for. it the|: 
attention it deserves. : 

Another benefit to India evidently arising from Jdfe 
Bengal famine, is the increased acquaintance with the -pooplffe 
and their wants which the dominant race in that countpy; 
will have acquired, and the confidence which will have bee4i- 
inspired in these towards their rulers. More than 30 yesm^ 
ago the Asiatic cholera visited a large and crowded city 0 


•i?" 


England, and caused fearful devastation among both |dpt| 
and low. The subject had not then received special 
and there were no organised means of warding it off. .Hut; 
when, a few years after, another similar. visitation waisji 
threatened, the lessons of the previous one had been learnt,!: 
and both municipal and voluntary efforts were vigorously put’f 
in action ;—sanitary measures were everywhere taken- 
impure and crowded dwellings of the poor were cleansed, food 
and clothing were distributed to those whose bodies we&.i 
prepared by want to be the fitting prey of the destroyer 
the approaching plague was warded off, and never afterwards 
invaded the district. The people declared that it had been a : 
“ blessed cholera ” which hmybrpnght about so iinproved : \&f 
condition of the city. So vwtrust tin»t the recent famine birr 
llengal will prove a blessing to the whole of India ! ■. 

But the obvious and material improvements to 
have alluded are not sufficient. Efforts must be made to tsk&f 
the teeming masses of the people from their present abject 00 $^’ 
. rUtion. As long as they arc enslaved by dense ignorance 
superstition, a recurrence of the difficulties from which 
have just extricated ouiselves must always be expected* V •; 
Orissa famin6 did not tend' to any * ‘ o,,nr »omm t i 
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* While the people live on one kind of food and that not 
; nutritious character, they will, as formerly in Ireland, hay# ; 
weakened systems which soon fall a prey to disease and want. 
While they hold labour to be degrading and will not engage 
in it except under the stern compulsion of hunger;—while 
they have no thought for the morrow, and will not exert 
themselves to lay in store for the future, we must always 
expect a recurrence of this calamity, and the government will 
be blindly depended on to avert it. A native writer thus 
described the condition of the masses in a paper read before 
the Social Science Association in Leeds in 1871. Babu 
Sasipada Bannerjee thus spoke three years ago, and his words 
' have been prophetic:— 


V Tho teeming millious are entirely without any educational 
influences whatever. These latter arc satisfied with their present 
;|obndition, not knowing anything better. They are so much degraded 
Hhat some of them will not take any work if they can but pay the 
landlord’s (khajana) rent, and if they have rice in tlvc house sufficient 
for the day’s food. They are induced to work by hunger only. > 
They know no thrift to provide for the rainy day, and the con - 
% sequence is that hundreds and thousands die of starvation when- 
lever there is a famine in the country . This •mil be the state of 
K$mgs as long as they remain ignorant. By educating these 
^Ignorant people, and teaching them the importance of the habits * 
oof thrift, we shall not only do them an immense good, but shall 
save the country from tho famine and pestilence which now 
periodically visit the country.’’ 


Sir George Campbell, the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, took a very important step in this direction, which 
We trust will be fully carried out. 

Another most important measure will he the introduction 
of industrial education connected with all schools for the 


slower classes. On this subject we shall dwell fully in a futjire 


dumber. / 
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IRRIGATION AND MEANS OP TRANSIT IN INDIA, 

(To the fahtur of the ‘‘Illustrated London News” ) * 


London, July 30, 1874. 

The second reading of the India Councils Bill of Lord Salisbury 
.—that master workman and born ruler of men—having been 
carried last night in the House of Commons by a majority* of more 
than three to one, how can ^ve help thanking you for your xnemor- 
ablo words :—“A great opportunity is before us. An enterprise 
of surpassing magnitude < laims out immediate attention.” For is 
not this Act the first step to carrying out this “ enterprise of sur¬ 
passing magnitude —to laying hold on this “ groat opportun ity.? ” 

“ Much has been «done already in tho way of public works, 
little, however, as compared with tho need.of them,” you truly say. 
As au example, take the Punjaub : le°s than one-third of that 
groat province (without the holding of which, thanks to Lord 
Lawrence, dining the mutiny, should wo have been enabled to 
hold India ?) has irrigation woiks, either complete or in progress. 
More than two-thirds are without irrigation, and almost without 
communications. Take the North-West Piovinccs : these are well 
off comparatively. About five-eights are guaranteed from famine 
by irrigation; ono-eighth, though it has no irrigation, has com¬ 
munications. But is not one-fourth of this vast distiict, which 
equals in size one Ireland and a quarter, wholly destitute both of 
irrigation and communications 1 

You say, “Periodical famines ought to be made impossible: 
will be, we trust.” Oue half of this destitute fourth is tho unhappy 
district of Bundelkuud, over and over again desolated by famine^ 
in a most depressed condition, w ith no means of communication 
but common roads. Take Bengal. Out of a distiict—what am I> 
saying?—a kingdom, two and a half times the size of Ireland, 
with more than five times its population, including Patna and all 
the famine regions of this year, regions which, by this time (hut for 
the Christian heroism of British officials, who have justified out 
Christianity to the earth, who will never themselves be known try 
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, natne, but who have created an almost new thing—official heroism : / 
in saving, not taking, life), would have been the “ abomination of 
■ desolation.” Take all Jeremiah’s strongest epithets and apply 
' them here. Out of this vast country considerably loss than one 
sigth part—about two-thirteenths—are all that will be saved 


from future famines by the only two great irrigation schemes now 
in progress, viz. :—the Orissa and the Sone works. Of the Patna 


division—about three-foutths the size of Ireland, but with a 
population twice and a half that of Ireland—less than one-third 
(south of the Ganges) will be protected by the Sone scheme, 
leaving more than two-thirds yet to be provided for ; and of these 
a small matter of upwards of 16,000 square miles, or half Ireland, 
but with a far larger population than all Ireland, less than one- 
third will be protected by the two Gunduck schemes, of which the 
High-Level Canal is to be started. Common roads are at present 
the only communications of thia-^rarV-^North Behar). * 

i™"-”©Ofrof the. great- advantages of the Sone scheme is not only 
that it protects a country, which, though small, has a population 
more than that of all Ireland put together, from scarcity, so far as 
the rice crop is concerned, although storage cf the water of minor 
streams is wanted for the cold weather crops, of which more anon; 
but that it secures intercommunication by water. All the Sone 
canals being connected with the Ganges, South Behar will become 
. accessible to the river systems of Bengal, the North-Western 
* Provinces $nd Oudc. 

But, moanwhile, is anything being done, or proposed to be 
done, for poor Lower Tirhoot? In Durbhunga and N. Bhaugul- 
poor—the centre this year of the severest scarcity, and a pretty 
large centre, too—is anything being done to utilize a snow-fed 
river, with always a large volume of water, either for irrigation or 
navigation? Are there any communications but common roads? 
*llas not the first attempt at improving the communications been 
the railway for transporting the Government grain from the Ganges 
to Durbhunga ? Shall I give more than three examples ? Are 
not these three enough to show that though “much has been 
done” it is as little compared to what has to be be done ? 
iL .,;..“ Periodical famines ought to be made impossible.” But then, 

:cost, people say. Did not the famine of 1866 cost the Govern* 
l^a^tftugh one out of three of the starving people died— ; 





upwards of two millions ? The present famine, wherej howeveri^? 
nearly all have been saved, wiH cost 
years will not Bengal thus have cost us for only two 
a million a year, with scarcely auy return? Would not twice 
these seven millions insure against future famines, according to 
estimate, three vast districts of the Punjaub, equal to Ireland and 
one fifth ; the wretched Bundelkuud, in the North-West Provinces j 
three great tracts of Bengal, the Gunduck region, the Damodda, 
and the Nuddea or Lower Ganges? Would not these fourteen 
millions also complete the Upper Tumbuddra works in Madras, 
and give tanks to the Central Provinces 1 This expenditure, and 
more, Lord Salisbury is advisedly anxious to incur. / 

Would I not gladly enter here into the question of returns ? . 
But I must not presume upon your patience. 

“No village in India should \>e difficult of access: railways, 
internal roads”—should you not add'canal navigation ?—“storage 
of water, and well-planned irrigation may be*to India trustworthy 
sources of incalculabfe wealth.” They may indeed. Have we not 
seen how in every famine food * has been more difficult to - convey' 
than to procure ? Notwithstanding all that has been done, is not 
the country of India most imperfectly supplied with cheap means 
of transit 1 Do not the enormous distances make it imperative tq| 
reduce the cost of transit to a minimum ? whereas some calculation 
has been made that “ the cost of transit in India is actually eight" 
times what it is in England.” Do not in a poor country bulky 
goods of low value form the great mass of traffic ? Is not water 
carriage generally the cheapest, the working expenses being so 
exceedingly small 1 / The cost of transit generally on canals is | penny 
per ton per milef If an irrigation canal, connected with a Bengal 
river, be made navigable, does it not become accessible to thievs 
whole of the water system, upwards of 3000 miles already ? Thai?;- 
the Benj pj ee is not slow to take advantage of this opportunity; 
be illustrated by the fact that, before the Midnapoor Canal x ' 
been opened six months, native boats were plying on it from 
distant places as Benares, Dacca and Patna. Is-not the 
feature of Bengal traffic that the boat owners are petty 
trading on their own account, thus diffusing a wider trade 
quickly than where boatmen are carriers only ? The moment hh J 
article isin debuted, fo not the whole river plfmt set in 
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call serve as warehouses till their cargos are dischwged. 

, rJ ,. v to tihe additional expense for making irrigation canals nat}g~~ 
^abjc, is it not from one-third of the whole cost, where there is a- 
W«P fill, as in the Midnapoor Canal, to one-tenth of the whole 
vdpri where the slopes are flattisb, as in the 1 Punjaub and Korjth- 
Western Provinces? When we find whole kingdoms (as they 
would be called in Europe) of India with no other means of com¬ 
munication but the common country roads, which mean the worst 
roads, is it not wonderful that the cost of transit is not eighty 
times instead of eight what it is in England? For instance, in a 
do&b almost rainless, between Indus and Chenab, camels are the 
only carriages, except boats on the Indus, This tract—about two- 
fifths the size of Ireland—stands third on the list of those (of the 
3614,000,000) most urgently requiring irrigation, the Bundelkund ’! 
being first, and the Ganduck seconds 

If you ^ would giye us some of your inimitable sketches of the 
^te^ s ou r ^ ^^enty, to occupy us during the 4 holidays, we should ' 
3>e half-way to our goal, 

I have been too long already for your patience. Haw take up 
your time with telling how “Storage of Water” is generally 
supposed to be a difficult matter, involving incalculable cost ? But 
4s not the case rather the reverse ?—namely, that there is hardly 
.toy other country in the world which has such admirable sites for 
storing water in India, at a cost quite insignificant compared with 
M value ? What gold or silver mine equals the value of the 
water treasure of India ? 

Then how compress into few words the explanation that some 
bf the driest regions in"the world in India have a fall often inches 
.more rain in the year than England, which is a very^wet climate ? 
%s||:|italf the year’s supply of rain falls in that region sometimes in 
40r iiights, separated by one fortnight. But for a tank system 
such a country would be almost uninhabitable, 
i I hasten to, an end. There is no time to spaye in 
only these £14,000,000 were spent on irrigation 
we should he saved from famine expenditure without returns but 
bbe : sad retoims * of. - less of life j our revenue would be raised by 
*n«ahfcid$^ pyoduce^our^inteyeommunications wptddj.-'x 
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supply, 6,6 Sir George Campbell says, the millions of one 
province from the abundance of others, at the lowest rates ; ao*i 
extra taxation would be incurred ; the traffic would be beyond, 
calculation almost, but for America beyond imagination ; and WO, 
should bo doing our duty to one-fifth of the human race—our own 
fellow countrymen and countrywomen. 4 

. Flobekce Nightingale 


It is mteicbting to observe tlie effect of steady native 
effort in advancing social piogiess in India. We have there* 
fore pleasure in jnesenting to our readers an abstract from* 
the eleventh reporL of a benevolent institution at Ootterparah^ 
an important submb of Calcutta.— 

The Hitakara Sabba Was e^olished iLT^uii, 1663, and has 
thus completed it^irl** fm.ii rear ^ 

“The objects of the Sibha are to educate the poor, to disfcrik 
bute medicines to the indigent sick, to support poor widows and 
orphans, to encourage female education, and to ameliorate the 
social, moral, and intellectual condition of the inhabitants of 
0otterparah, and the places adjoining. 

“ The amount of subscriptions realised during the year show# 4 
an increase ovtr the receipts of previous years. This is owing 
the large accession of members daring the preceding year. f ^ 
“The Sabha lias also continued to receive regularly 
Bristol, the monthly Journal of the National Indian A 
in aid of Social Progress in India. The Sabha circulated 
Journal, several copies of which were sent to it, in the nei 
mg places where it was highly appreciated by the reading 
Tho best thanks of the Sabha are due. 

“ The amount spent by the Sabha in tendering medical &s& f# 
the indigent sick, is shown in the cash accounts. The smafinesa #f 
the amount is owing to the generally healthy condition of tiki 
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locality and also to the reason thatthe application to tbe Babbs* for 
relief under this bead comes from a limited class, namoly, from, 
; those who might be called the respectable poor, who cau neither 
afford the cost for purchasing medicines nor avail themselves of the 
'■ 0oyti Charitable Dispeusary,at Ootterparah. 

About three years ago the .Sabha undertook to agitate the 
[ question relating to tho revival of the Hindu system of medicines, 
It has prepared au appeal in Bengali to the wealthy and influential 
members of the community invoking their assistance towards rais¬ 
ing a fund for founding a school for tho study of medicine according 
to that system. Owing to the present state of the country, , 
"threatened as it is by a famine, the Sabha did not lay the appeal 
before tbe public but as soon as the apprehensions of the great 
calamity are removed, the Sabha will bring forward its appeal with 
1 the fervent hope that it will bo responded to iu a manner befitting 
rjjta importance. 

iS, ‘‘During tbe past year, the Sabha resolved to adopt another 
fifiheme for relieving suffering humanity. 11 *fs well known that 
Inhere are specifics for the cure of various diseases within the know- 
pledge of ignorant people in the moffussil and the efficacy of^sorae 
too tluriug sofldv of the most obstinate diseases is 
: unquestionable. It is therefore desirable. 01 ’’t* t-jsuch information 
could be gathered relating to these specifics, with, a view io 
^prevent their passing out of human knowledge, or even to put them 
scientific test. The Sabha has accordingly resolved to collect 
Sail such information through the aid of village school masters. It 
l&Opes the authorities and tbe public will oiler it their best assistance 
in the carrying out of this object. 

:;:i “The accounts show that tho largest item of expenditure 
incurred by. the Sabha is the amount spent by it in the encourage- 
; 3£Uiof finale education. Since the year ISfifi the Sabha has been 
an annual competitive examination of the girls of a number 
^ female schools in the vicinity of Ootterparah, and awarding 
[ fliholarships to the most successful candidates. Bs. 32 a month 
are spent on these scholarships, of which one half, v& : Bs. 16, is 
loontributed by Government under tbe grant-in-aid rules. This 
: ainount is quite inadequate Tor the purpose of enabling the Sabha 
/’to act on an extensive, scale, but the Sabha cannot afford to contri- 
4 u.v larger amount from its own funds, and unless Government 
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the grftat»in-aid rules in fevtmr of th« 
encouragement of female education ; or the District 
mittee of Hoogly set apart a respectable amount for the purpose 
■ as the District School Committee of the 24-Pergunnahs have denied 
neither the Sabha nor the education department can offer sufficient ' 
encouragement to female education. _ ' ' 

“ The examiner of the girls in literature in the final examina¬ 
tion remarks as follows :— ‘It is with great pleasure that I bj*y$ : f 
examined th literature papers of the students of the girls’ schools, 
supervised by the Hitakari Sabha of TJtterpara. The questions ; 
set them were pretty hard, and such that it would be creditable 
even to a student of the Entrance elass to be able to answer theffi 
« properly, ami in awarding marks I havfe made no allowance, eitfUir * 
for the tendeV age or for the sex of the examinees, yet the marks 
obtained range from 42 to 59 out of 100.’ v ■■ 

,( The examiner in History and Geography makes the following: 
remarks:— ‘I am more than highly satisfied with the answers of 
the examinees. Tfiey did indeed surpass all my expectations. 
Considering the difficult nature of the questions, which are in no 
way easier than those put in the University Entrance examinations : 
the paper of Devi is wonderfully fine. The answers one and all 
are uuexceptionally free-from mistakes either in spelling or idiom, 
and the styles are extremely pleasant. Geography is a comparatively 
stiff subject, but oven in that they have acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily. I wish only the number of examinees were greater.' 

“The examiuer in Arithmetic and the Elements of Natural 
Philosophy says :— ‘ I examined the schools affiliated to Cotter* ? 
. .. parah Hitakari Sabha at their Final examination in Arithmetic 0 
The result is highly satisfactory as the marks obtained by the 
candidates will show. I only w^sh that the several stc^of the. 
process in working out examples, were a little more fully 
methodically indicated.’ 

“The examiner iu. Arithmetic, in the Junior and 
examination, says :—* The general result of both the examina^r^&- 
in Arithmetic,"speaks highly of the average merit of the girls. ; : ;;||| 
did net expect that they would attain such brilliant sucoeffi ih jjlff 
branch of study which might be looked upon with 
by faatidious people as unbecoming the tender sex. 

considerable facility and fact in i 
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sums.’ In particular the Shibpoor girls in the monad 
of Ootterparah in the first examination have done to my 
it satisfaction. Their present success has been highly credit- 
|able, and a more brilliant future I think awaits them.’ 
p V w The Committee now beg to make a few observations with re- 
ttf Some of the problems of extending female eduoation in this 
Iptintry, which are occupying a considerable portion of public 
Attention at the present time. There is a paragraph in the Friend 
i Ijqf India of the 25th December last, which gave rise to some con¬ 
troversy, in which the Editor says :—‘The education of native 
.girls has reached a point at which the Universities should encourage 
elevate it by examinations and honor.’ Further on he says 
‘the experiment of Babu Reshub Chundor Sen, the experience of 
the Society known as the Hitakari Sabha in the Hoogly District, 
and the results of the Free Church orphanage examinations this . 
year, show that, however restricted the area, there are native - 
females competent to pass the University Entrance test.’ As the 
fflettfhed editor did the Sabha the honor to allude to its humble 
efforts in this direction, the Committee desire to express their 
^opinion on the subject, which is undoubtedly one of some import¬ 
ance. The Committee are of opinion that the time has not yet 
arrived for the University to undertake the supervision of female 
l^ucation. * Female education in this country is still in its infancy, 
|§?i| feet it may be said to be still an experiment, for the people are 
^ ■uot.yet satisfied as to whether the girls that are receiving education 
I'fot the different female schools will ultimately prove themselves to 

• he better housewives, and better members of society than their 

educated predecessors, and so long as our countrymen do not 
folly see the advantages of female education and admit its necessity* 

• that education cannot be said to have acquired a firm basis. In 
:iocMent state of female education, the University cannot well 
> in ifed take charge of it. It now requires some stimulus tb; 

it in acquiring a firm basis, and in the opinion of the Com- 
a system of scholarships on the model of that instituted by 
Sabha, is best calculated to ensure that object.” 







ON THE CONDITION OE^VOMEN. 

By a Hindu Gentleman. 



The grand maxim of our ancient law being that a 
should never be independent, it is no wonder that .provMa^Jji 
made for strict superintendence over women. Mannsaya^ “ 
are subject to parents in their childhood, in youth the jbtUsbaz^ 
to watch over them, and after the death of their husbands 
are to be ruled by their sons.” In fact the very foundation 
ancient law is so defective and onesided that none need be a§t$> 
nished at the dire consequence that they are put to at preseofc 
Our women are under subjection of every kind, such as inibp 
lectual, bodily, mofal, political (to which even males were liaise 
to a very recent period), and every other kind that the mind Ojui 
oonceive. If the condition of our women be considered 
three different heads, viz., during childhood, during cove 
during widowhood, it would be more clearly understood. 

The very birth of a girl is looked upon with horror 
anxiety. This proceeds from the precepts of our ancient lain: 
The son is declared to be the deliverer of the father from hell* 
while the girl is said to be a mine of sin. , 

The birth of a daughter is a source of great anxiety to whoa*; 
she should be given, and whether she would be happy when given,; 
is the great question to be solved ; hence to be the father Of &> 
daughter is certainly very miserable. 

- This leads to the neglect of daughters from their very 
No one (with a f&v honourable exceptions) is careful 
of a girl until she is dangerously ill, when the prejudice gives f 
to parental love. She receives no training whatever either ■ 
or mental. She is given away in marriage by her 
guardian at an early age when she is least able to underat* 
nature of the duties of the matrimonial state, which she ia 
enter without her will being consulted. Although a girl is i 












•Spiyiawto give herself in marriage in case of her elders or guardians 
to -do so, until a particular stage of life is reached, she is 
||i^Mujtiaally deprived of that privilege. That portion of her child* 
which she is to pass at her father-in-law’s house is much more 
v saiserablethan the one passed at her parents’. The parental affec- 
l^tfon, which was a safeguard against tyranny and total neglect at 
i .her father’s, being no longer in existence at her father-in-law's, she 
|.'t| -subjected by the capricious parents of her boy-husband to a 
"'Tery ernel and harsh treatment. As to her husband’s care for her, 
die has no idea at that early age of what a husband is, nor can the 
hoy do anything to alleviate the misery of his wife, he being like 
herself under the control of his parents on account of his minority. 
3?his cruel treatment is rendered the more insupportable, being 
, jlJCntrasted with the comparatively kind one of her parents, at 
|lptervals when she is sent to their dwelling. She not only re¬ 
lives different treatment at the two different houses, but in the 
v^wyJMHie'of her father-in-law sue has daily an opportunity to see 
£$b© difference between the treatment that she receives and the 


•comparatively mild one received by her husband, his brothers, and 
his sisters. If sold in marriage by selfish parents, her condition 
does not differ in the least from that of a bought slave. I do not 
-mean that all the children of a father receive an impartial treat¬ 
ment at his hands; but tlie safeguard of parental love against 
granny is not, as I have already said, in existence in case of a 
£■ daughter-in-law. Nor do I mean that every father-in-law is a 
; type of cruelty and harshness. On the contrary many fathers-in- 
law are kind to their daughters-iu-law. But as the girl during 
;a great portion of day and night is under the surveillance of 
mothers-in-law, who are for the most part cruel, whimsical, and 
thoughtless from their want of education, she is in no way a gainer 
vpum the kindness of her father-in-law. 

If the husband, when grown up, be prudent and judicious, he 
tries to alleviate the miseries of his wife. But if he be otherwise, 
her condition after childhood becomes doubly miserable. Sons are 


often instigated by their mothers to treat their wives in the most 
'• cruel manner, and are induced to take second wives, which gives 
rise to many evils arising from the rivalry between the two, of 


hom the first is the great sufferer. 







. The third stage,widowhood, is the most miserable 
She is denied even the necessaries of life. She is to take 
meal in the day, to sleep on a coarse bedding. She is not a 
to re-marry. The most outrageous attack made upon the widows 
is the deprivation of her hair. While other nations try to^a3l^| 
viate the miseries of widows, our people try, on the contrary, 
aggravate them. 

Now I proceed to point out the causes of the miserable. an$ , 
wretched condition of our women. The first Of these is 
following the precepts of those books that were composed hundr^l® 
of years ago for the guidance of society, the state of which materi|$||| 
differed from ours in many points. And here J cannot but 
to the error into which, in my humble opiniou, many*of m 
reformers fall. They try to adduce authoritative texts for fifVf^| 
social change they propose to introduce. I humbly think that it : 
is dangerous to try to construct stupendous fabrics of reforms 
so weak a basis. Thus, while speaking in favour of late dSa* 
voluntary marriages and re-marriages, they will quote texts from, 
the oldest portion of the Vedas as well as from the most modem: 
Bmriti or Preran respecting Brahmans travelling to foreign^08BSk^*| 
in ships, union of castes, and very many other things. They shottli|^ 
prove the immense benefit to be derived from these various reforms 
rather than try to find out and appeal to solitary texts in support bf! 
their views. In short, convenience and not the obsolete texts should; 
be their guide. The second cause is the absence of female eduoa- 
tion. Thus the woman is precluded from the various advantages 
of education, which need not be dwelt upon here. The tbitfl* 
cause is compulsory marriage. Though the ancient law allov/*4£ 
women either to remain single or to marry, the prevalent practa^|| 
is that a girl must be given in marriage after a certain age/;itfqib$| 
tioned by custom, and if a parent or guardian fail in this 1^^| 
threatened with civil death. We consequently never read 
Indian history of a woman’s dying unmarried. The idea of 
remaining single has become so foreign to our people 
ears do not believe when told that many a woman in 
countries dies without marrying. Not only 
forced at an early age to enter the matrimonial life. j 
penniless beggar is seen trying to exact' 


Sir ■ 


his son with a second pair of hands. This 
is to be attributed to the maxim of oar law, that 



> who leaves* no son to perform his funeral 


is not 

£lf?6red from the hell called put. The fourth cause of the 
ble state of women is their confinement to houses and con- 

. Jpent ignorance of the commonest things that can be seen out of 

!$0ors. This custom owes its origin, as I have said on a former 
||fcca8ion, to Mahommedan influence. This not only makes them 
ignorant, but tells injuriously upon their health, as they do not 
ll^it pure and wholesome air, so essential to cheerfulness and activity. 
•.Now to remove these evils and to better and improve the condition 
Mf our women, the most efficacious remedy is their education, 
ppiis will enable them to know what rights they should have, 
Sanove many superstitious notions, and will open the way for 
gia^ral and religious education. The duty of educating our 
laughters, wives, sisters, and daughtere-in-law is obligatory upon 
(jipery one of us. The erroneous idea of considering education as 
$ means of pecuuiary^gmiu^akbs^t Jid.af, 
hble to discharga^his'duty towards our women. The early marriage 
is a drawback to education, as the guardians of their 
husbands do not pay any attention to it. So with .all our might 
we should attack this monster first of all. The complete emanci- 
of women will be, of course, slow but sure, and will be 
perhaps by our grandsons. But when wo attack igno- 
rance, the root of these evils, our progress ic the task will be easy 
&ep4 our success certain. Immense are the advantages to be derived 
ilftom the amelioration of the condition of our women. They will 
Useful members of the society, the amount of intelligence will 
3* increased, and the comforts of home life will be solid and sub- 
Utantial. Their children will be healthy and will receive training 
Wq&a. their mothers before going to school, which they do not receive 
at present. 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON JUIANOII. 

This branch of tlje Association has, since our last report^ ’ 
carried out three more interesting visits to museums and public i 
buildings. The first of these was to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
when Dr. Norman Moore, the warden, after giving the party sat 
historical sketch of*that ancient institution, kindly •conducted, 
them through some of the wards, which coutaiu beds for 700 
patients, and into the hall and chapel, and showed them also the v 
dispensing department ami the kitchen, &c. The large blocks of, 
buildings, the airy ward*, Ac*., exerted much interest, and Dr, 1 
Moore willingly answered all questions, and explained the admir¬ 
able general arrangements of the Hospital. 

On J uly 15th u visit \v w made to the National Portrait Gallery ,.: 
whore tho visitors had the very gloat advantage of Mr. < tj$hrif*8 ; 
historical and biographical knowledge. His stores of information ; 
wore readily place 1 at the service of those who were so fortunate • 
as to be of the parly. Wo may state, for tho benefit of ouV Indian 
readers, tint this collection of authentic portraits of England’s 
distinguidic l men belongs to the nation, and receives from time to 
time impoi taut additions, whenever the Government have oppor- j 
tunities of obtaining possession of authentic portraits. 

On tho 28th July a party, eompiising thirty Indian gentlemen : 
and ono Indian lady, accompanied by a neatly dqnal number Of 
tbeir English friends, pnccedcd in carriages specially reservod for ; 
them to the royal borough of Windsor. All tho threo Presidencies’ i 
wore well leprosonted, Hindus, Mahommodans and Parsecs takings 
part in the excursion. On tlnur auiv.il tho Bev. M. Courtenay 
conducted tho visitors over .the beautiful building know as St. j 
Georges Chapel, whore they iuapo. tod tho monuments of deep i 
historical interest. They then walked through the State ajiartmentt ■ 
of the loyal Castle of Wiudsor, including the celebrated Waterloo ‘ 




Iff our last number we mentioned a few obvious lessons oi 
the famine. Ready communication, and the power of the 
transmission of grain and other food both by land and by 
water, with the development of an extensive system oi 
irrigation, are, of course, qff the first, importance. I lhfe 
ngiisures which hs^ve been already taken by the Indian 
Government, and which are being fully carried out, will 
prevent in future tbe-danger of so awful a calamity f 'tym 
hanging over that part of India but a few monthsoigo. There 
are still many districts in that vast empire which are in a most 
isolated condition, and the inhabitants of which, depending 
mainly on the produce they obtain easily from a fruitful soli; 
might at any time be plunged into appalling misery by \mex~ 
pected vicissitudes of the seasons. In another part of this 
journal will be found a native sketch of such a district. The 
state of the country depicted by the writer is so familiar arid 
common, that it does not call forth from him any special 


remark, except one of regret for the large expenditure of 
£500 per annum from the public funds for tbe support of a 
very badly made road, while no good one exists in the district; 
What would become of the Nagas country if- famine attack^# 
it? We trust that the appointment of a special member .o| 
to superintend the public works will lead to improve- 
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h Government has done all that lies 
itself must do its part also. A 
jcauseof the evil lies in the character and condition of the i ; 
^eo^le, enslaved to prejudices which are inwrought into then •; 
irery nature, and with which we, the dominant race, canHgt 
ipiterfere. One of these national prejudices is the dislike of 
iadustrial work, and, indeed, of'any occupation which has 
Jit been consecrated by having descended from their fore- 
$&hers. The stem necessities of the famine led multitudes 
to engage in work who would never otherwise have done so, 
Lind as the leaders of Hindu society begin to see and under¬ 
stand the importance of thus going on with the times, a great 
change will insensibly take place. The people must not sup¬ 
pose that the Government can do everything without their own 
llsiertion. An idea of its possessing almost omnipotence, if it 
wpnld but use its powers, prevails too commonly in India. 
'A native paper, the Friend of Bengal, from which we have 
extracts in this journal, contains a statement of the subjects 
to which it is wished to direct the attention of the Lieutenant¬ 
-Governor on his approaching visit. “ Sir Richard Temple,” it 
‘ 'lis somewhat naively suggested, “ should makepr&vmouagainst 
fjjb occurrence of any future famine.” His Honour, or any 
Other official gentleman, would be more than mortal if he were 
so to control the future! In the meantime we must use 
what means we can, and among the most important of these, 
fl ; are the education of the masses, triiich will loosen the bonds of 
few^rstition, and prepare their minds to receive new ideas 
and industrial work, which will train their physical 
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v and teach them how to use these to the best 
schools for the young of the lower orders, 

| be combined, and all education for them should embrace both 
m industrial training. Oh this 
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$©&J oasoirs oil the wito. 

made by Babu Sasipada Banerjee, in bis paper read before the 
Leeds Congress of the Social Science Association in 1871 

“The ordinary elementary schools do not meet the wants of 
the masses. Two other sorts of schools seem absolutely necessary* 
First, schools in which industrial work is combined with intellectual 
instruction. Where industrial work is taught, along with some 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, there will be 
harmonious development of the mind and the body. The establish¬ 
ment of such schools would be an important movement. There, 
habits of industry and diligence would be taught from early days), 
and at the same time the children would be receiving an education 
which would raise them from their present degraded condition^ 
Secondly, Night Schools.—These will he for young men who bate 
no time to attend any industrial or othrr schools, having to labour 
during the day for their living. There should be a different 
system of education in the proposed Industrial and the Night 
Schools from what js given in schools intended for the higher 
classes. Popular reading books should bo prepared for than* 
suited to the class of people for whom they are intended. Simplb> 
methods of giving instruction Bhould be adopted to economise time, 
so that the working men may gain information and ideas in a 
short time without entering into minute details. It should be 
the aim aud object of these schools to elovate tho minds of the 
masses with better thoughts, rather than to make them scholars. 
Of course the door of further progress must be kept open to all, ft» 
that any one who shows aptness for further development may have 
the opportunity. Education will raise the character and position 
of the working man. It is a great misfortune in India that labouf^ 
is not reckoned honourable. He is regarded as the most respect¬ 
able who does nothing. The effects of this mistaken notion are 
very injurious to the prosperity of the nation. Even English 
education has not been able to root out this feeling from the 
national mind of the Hindus.” 

Wc trust that this prejudice will be rooted out, aud thus 
a great future will open to India, which is full of exhaustles* 
mines of wealth that have never yet been worked. 

'We shall return to this subject. 
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* J ;** One of the most interesting and successful instances of the 
possibility of introducing industrial work successfully into 
India, has taken place at Itatnagiri, a somewhat isolated but 
well-known native town in the Bombay Presidency, on the 
Malabar coast. Here and in the neighbourhood were multi- 
tudes of the poor native population, who ■ had no regular 
occupation, and who might have been the frequent victims of 
famine, had not industrial occupation been given them in an 
- institution of which we present a brief account by the founder, 


Mr. Arthur Crawford:— 


^^-s“In the year 1863 I found myself Senior Assistant Judge of 
. R&tnagiri- I had already served in the province for nearly four 
years in the revenue and magisterial departments, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with the people and possessed con¬ 
siderable local influence. 


“The vast enterprises launched in Bombay about the year 
1862 were seriously impeded by the want of skilled artizan labour. 
In Ratnagiri, with its extended sea-board, carpenters and smiths 
abounded, and were ready to work near their own homes for half 
; the wages they required near Bombay. The poorer people, docile 
and intelligent beyond any in Western India, are peculiarly handy 
with edged tools of any kind. It occurred to me, therefore, that 
with waterrcarriage for timber, and for worked up materials to be 
fieUt to Bombay, a great opportunity offered for* developing the 
local industries of Ratnagiri, and at the same time for educating 
the lower classes in useful trades, instead of for the inevitable 
earkoonship—the sole aim and object of most Government taught 
scholars. 


. “ I found the idea well received by the principal native res 

Who readily found the small capital required (about rs. 
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“On the 1st Hay, 1863, I opened 1 The Ratnagiri School «| 
Industry * with seventeen* carpenters and bpys, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the late Mr. Daniel Monk, an experienced pensioned 
Conductor of the Ordnance Department. Specimens of work sent 
to Bombay were highly approved, and resulted in an order for all 
the doors and windows of one half of the Elphinstone Circle then 
under construction. This was followed by an order for eighteen 
30-ton cargo barges for the Reclamation Companies. Atlast proffered 
work had to be refused. Worksbeds were built, a portable steam 
engine and several useful machines arrived from England, and hy 
the end of 18G3 more than two hundred workmen were employed 
the subscribed capital was trebled, the Honourable. Rustonye® 
Jamsetjee, ever ready to aid in such schemes, became a large 
proprietor, and the Ratnagiri School of Industry prospered 
exceedingly. 

“It was not, however, a Bchool merely in name. The principal 
points I insisted upon were :— 

“ A. That lads of any casta wore to be admitted. I am glad 
to say many Coorows, Tayllees, Koombhars, Mahommedans, ^wad 
even a few Mabars have been educated into good carpenters, smiths,^ 
and mechanics at Ratnagiri. 

“ B. That ljjoys of any age should be taken in, and placed at 
first in a separate workshed lyider experienced carpenters, who taught 
them how to handle their tools, to make up rough woodwork, Ac. 
Two hours in every day were likewise devoted to teaching the boys to 
read and write, and when a lad became sufficiently expert to earn 
some pay its amount was regulated in a measure by the regularity 
of his attendance at school. 

“0. As each lad became sufficiently experienced he was 
drafted into the machinexy sheds, and there regularly 1|raght to 
work the various machines. At the same time, if he desired it ' < 
and was thought worth the te aching, he was specially taught to 
draw simple working drawings, to take out quantities, and to make 
estimates. 


* In later years the numbers employed often exceeded throe hundred. 1 
take this opportunity of stating that valuable and generous rid was gtaflfc 
at the outset by the firm of Messrs, Nicol and Co, (especially by Messrs, 
oohn .Fleming and Maxwell). 
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The employes one and all were classed, anc 
skill and industry. 

“ Two of the principal wheel-making machines in the municipal 
were for two or three years entirely worked by a young 
, educated at Ratnagiri, Some of the best pattern-makexs 
|pn the railway and other workshops were taught there. 
i>: “It must be remembered that a steam engine had never before 
■ been seen at or near Ratnagiri, and that every man had to be, 
taught 4he use of each machine from the outset. 

‘‘ Time went on, and Mr. Monk failing in health and unequal 
k *$0 so large a concern, had left and been succeeded by Mr. Harrington, 

. an experienced officer in the cooperage, and Mr. David Hallid&y, a 
deserving young mechanical engineer whom I found in distress in 
'Bombay, was placed in charge of the machinery, ultimately, 
succeeding Mr. Harrington as manager. 

: f “ I may here mention incidentally that during the monsoons of 
|§1863 and 1864, there was severe distress almost amounting to 
jJ^piae in parts of the Ratnagiri Collectorate. Fearful that the 
collection.' of so many additional workmen with families at 
Ratnagiri would tend to enhance the local prices of food grain, I 
asked the late Honourable Rustomjee Jamsetjee for aid. With 
characteristic generosity he gave me rs. 10,000 to purchase ric$ 
which, at my solicitation, the British India Steam Navigation, 
^Company took down in their Bteamers free of freight. With this 
«tore and subsequent smaller, but very liberal subscriptions (in 
1364) by the Honourable Munguldass Nathoobhoy, C.S.I., and 
Mr. Byramjee Jejeebhoy, I was happily enabled during 1863 and 
1864 to avert all distress in or near Ratnagiri and to keep down 
prices for some distance around that town. 

“By the end of 1864 the concern had become so well known 
it I had no difficulty, with the aid of the Honourable Mr. 
jimjee Jamsetjee, in converting it into a joint stock company 
with a paid up capital of rs. 131,500. I was nominated managing 
director in Bombay much against my own wishes, for I was 
nfer-worked. The werksbed accommodation was 
* 25 horse-power engine put up, and a complete set of wood 

Otaohinery erected. In short the Ratnagiri Saw Mills were on 
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asmallerscak as complete as the Bombay Saw Mi 
^llesitB. W. NidiolandCo. 

“Work continued abundant throughout 
several hundreds of reclamation railway wagons, cotton 
sides, entire roofs for large buildings, and fittings for banks and.; 
offices were made up at Batnagiri and sent up iu pieces to Bombay.^ 
“ Early in 1866 however the general crash of the ahare mania 
had begun to ruin many of the principal shareholders * in th?6l 
Batnagiri $aw Mills, residents in Bombay, while others we*#* 
anxious to clear out of everything in the shape of speculation. 'P r 
“It remained only for me to buy up the shares for the benefit^ 
of the company, and to carry on the works as best I could unaid^* 
The result in the laBt two years was heavy loss, due in the first 
to the heavy fall of prices, and iu the second to want of capital fitii^ 
import timber direct from Maulmain or to purchase in tbe <d^atpeei| 
market. Of tbe success of the concern as a Government <»f 
private undertaking employing more capital for tbe favourable 
purchase of timber, there can be no doubt whatever. 

“ Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking., 
formed from the fact that between 1865 and 1871 the concent; 
purchased no less than £45,000 worth Of timber in "Bombay, and ' 
executed £85,000 worth of work. The difference that could h&?$? 
been gained by importing timber direct from Maulmain would 
hare been 25 per cent, on the cost in Bombay, which would have 
more than covered all loss.” '■■■■% 

The importance and value of these saw mills as an indue*; 
trial school is but inadequately indicated by the preceding;; 
account. Here numbers of youths who had never befoi® 
handled a tool were at once received on application, amd: 
enabled at once to earn a trifling sum weekly, which rose in pro#^: 
portion to their skill. Thus stimulated they worked with £ Zeal¬ 
and energy which would rival our own best Industrial 
ia England. When they became experienced workmen 1 
Went elsewhere for higher wages, for they had here at 

of skill which made them valuable. It ijj sai&i 
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in05l of the carpenters inf Bombay owed their training to 
This factory has constructed many wagons and 
woodwork for the Secretariat Buildings, as well as 
?lpdp the Elphinstone Circle in Bombay. In short; since the 
- opening of the institution, the poor of the place have found 
l^ployment in it, and lads of all castes and creeds have 
acquired a good knowledge of carpenters’ and smiths’ work. 
-It is to be lamented that this undertaking has shared the 
vicissitudes incidental to all voluntary effort in India. Enfcer- 
pfises entered into with zeal by benevolent English gentlemen 
in_co-eperation with native gentlemen, lose their original 
vigour when the presiding spirit is withdrawn, and the 
to Europe of Mr. Crawford rendered changes neces- 
The shareholders have therefore memorialised ' the 
[uis of Salisbury to have the factory carried on by the 
“being themselves utterly ignorant of such 
irs, attd utterly unable to .carry on a concern of this kind 
successfully.” They are however anxious that a factory 
which has given, and may yet give, so much employment to so 
miiij people (at times as many as 400) may not be broken up. 
"This prayer is supported by the statement of the acting col- 
JfeSibtor, Mr. Elphinstone, who concluded an official dispatch, 
dated Nov. 30,1871, by saying:—“ I. in common with every 
■other European at Katnagiri, would rejoice to see it meet 
with the support it deserves from Government, both as a 
school of industry and as a source of labour supply to a poor 
ipd over-populated district.” 

We can only add our hope that the prayer of this petition 
may be granted, and that the Batnagiri Saw Mills may not 
oily beeome~more flourishing than ever, hut that they may 
lead to" the establishment of many such institutions in various- 
piitS of India. 
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This school tfas one of the three experimental Female 
Normal Schools established under a special grant made by 
the Governor-General in 1868. It'was commenced by Lord 
Napier while Governor, and placed under the superintendence ; 
Of Miss Bain. Experience having proved the necessity of 
reorganisation, and especially of extending the benefits of i$jtf 
the Director of Public Instruction was requested to draw* ofit > 
suggestions for the remodeling of the school, of which the 
following are the most important:— 

“ That the present school-house be given up and that a house' 
in Black Town be ifented, capable of furnishing class-rooms for a 
hundred girls and afibrdiug lodging for Miss Bain. The sup^M*?; 
tendent will thus be saved the expense of rent, and in return the 1 
school will derive benefit from her living on the spot. , t: 

“ That the full compliment of stipendiary normal pupils be as 
given below :—16 caste Hindus (8 Tamils and 8 Telugus); 8 native.; 
Christians (4 Tamils and 4 Telugus); 6 East Indians or Europeans* ' 
All to be of good character and respectable social standing. 

“That, in addition to the above, six girls of any class, pro¬ 
vided they are of good character and of respectable social standing, 
be admitted as free students, with a prospect of succeeding to # ; 
stipend, but without any positive pledge to that effect. 

“ That, as a general rule, no girl be admitted as a stipendiary 
pupil under 14 years or over 25 years of age. 

“That girls be received only twice a year, in January and 
July ; and that before admission the guardian of each pupil be. /; 
required to undertake to repay half the amount received hjj' 4 
stipends in case of the pupil not remaining to complete the wbosfe^ 
course of study, and subsequently serving for two years as 
teacher. The first six months in the school to h$ a period;^,:; 
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the bourse extend over four years in general, and that 
e rates of stipends be as follows i—First year, preparing for M 
cate of the third grade, and receiving a stipend of rnpeft 6 
mensem ; second and third years, preparing for a certificate of 
||hb* «econd grade, and receiving rupees 8 during the second and 
rupees 10 during the third year, the increase from rupees 8 to 
Mpees lO not to he given unless ]proper progress is made ; fourth 
ijwta, preparing for a certificate of the first grade, and receiving 
rupees 12 per mensem. 

"That a practising school containing about 70 or 80 pupils he 
attached, having three departments, one Tamil, another Telugu, 
and the third English. This school, besides serving as a practising 
#bhoo1, may he expected to feed the normal classes, and to serve as 
a model to other girls* schools, the fees for admission being on the 
same scale as those of the best mission schools. 

; "At present the cost of the Female Normal School, omitting 
^scholarships, is a little over rnpees 500 per mensem, the charges 
Above entered will raise the amount of rupees to 805 per mensem. 
Jl^ihe stipendiary pupils belonged, to the first year, the cost of . 
scholarship® would be rupees ~ 180 per mensem; probably the 
average monthly charge will he about rnpees 250.” 

On this report-, the following order was issued by the 
Oovernor in Council, December 20tli, 1873 :— 

u In his letter above recorded the Director of Public Instruct 
Ijibk submits the measures he would recommend for carrying out 
Ah© instructions of Government for the continued maintenance of 
the Female Normal School at Madras. 

; "His Excellency in Council is decidedly of opinion that the 
Presidency to wn should possess at least one efficient Female Normal ; 
School placed on a thoroughly sound footing, and considers that 
Abe object to he attained, v»., the promotion of female education, 
the ultimate view of providing for the demand for trained 
teachers, justifies even some extraordinary expense in 
paying out the project. 

>?i : * The Governor in Council regards Mr. Powell’s proposals as 
Weill calculated to secure the desired end, and approves of their 
%rafc. The Director of Public Instruction will take 






steps at once for opening the schoolin Black Town, 
l teachers should be provided in every possiblebase. ? ^ 

** It is observed that the expense of the altered oon<fitidns of 
the school has been estimated at maximum rates, but the Governor; 
in Council has no doubt that in working out the scheme 
will be had to economy, at the same time that the e: 
school is properly maintained. 

4< His Excellency in Council would be glad to see Mahommedas 
girls avail themselves of the benefits of the institution, and would 
invite them to join.” ■■ v*. 

This order is a most important one. For the first time $i§ l 
India, a Presidency Government has resolved on making ® 
Female Normal School form a portion of the Edncstioa^p 
Department. For many reasons the difficulties seemed. pecd|| 
liarly great in this Presidency; the successful surmouating - 
of them will doubtless lead the way to similar steps 
where. It may excite some surprise in our English 
that sums so large are paid as stipends to those who 
advantage of also receiving training ; it must be borne itt-g 
mind that in England such students would he boarded ; ih| 
India this would he almost impossible; stipends arethereforc:; 
allowed for their hoard at home. Their services will also b& • 
Utilised in the practising school attached, which will thus be- 
provided with female teachers, -who will give lessons as our ; 
pupil teachers do in England. The system is much 
same. At the request of the Director, Miss Bain has 
sent us the following account of the manner in which 
order has been carried out:— 

“A large and very pleasantly situated house has been 
in Black Town, not far from the sea. The lower portion of 
. house furnishes ample accommodation for the Normal and 
Schools. Government has supplied good school furniture and;i||j||j 
up a lavatory where the small children are taught (theJ 


to wash their hands with soap, and 
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Ui#st. At the end of last year there were in the old Kormal 
nine caste women as pupils. Of these one was dismissed 
^Ipiioo old to study efficiently ; one, having passed the thir d grade 
i^^iiasaination for schoolmistress’s certificate, returned to tanjore^ 
'her native place, having been offered a situation in a mission school 
Another of these women, who has also obtained a third 
e schoolmistress certificate, has been appointed Telugu assistant 
v in'the Practising School here, and is teaching very fairly. The 
of the caste women remained in the School as pupils, notwith¬ 
standing the admission of native Christians and East Indians, and 
notwithstanding the reduction of their stipends from Us. 15' and 
10 to Rs. 8 and Rs. 6. Last month two have been withdrawn 
that they may be married. One will not return ; the other has 
obtained a promise from her future husband that ho will allow her 
to remain at School. It remains to be seen whether he will keep 
>;his word, but if he should not, she has already a fair education. 
I'Cftfe can read and write well in Tamil, and a lii£le in English; she 
t; can work any ordinary sum in the compound rules, and is a very 
^if needlowoman. She takes a great interest in all matters con¬ 
nected with'vthe School, and was a little inclined to neglect her 
housework, until I pointed out to her the necessity of doing that 
" well, and told her how much English women do in the house. 
Bfer father was unwilling to allow her to return to the School after 
vthe reorganisation, hut she was so much in earnest that she at 
;;:hSBgfe got.her own way. She came to me several times to beg me 
^ to go and plead with her father, but I was unwilling to interfere, 
V until at length she went to a lady who has charge of a mission 
school in her neighbourhood, and begged her to come and persuade 
me ; so we went together, and gained the father's consent, and she 
.has been at the School ever since. He told me that she had refused 
. I.her food, and threatened to come and live with me and break her 
’caste, if he did not consent. These women do feel it so hard to be 
abut up again in their old monotonous lives, after being once 
admitted into the fresh interest of the life of the school. 

“Since the reorganisation we-have admitted two East Indians 
and two native Christians, and we have several East Indians, native 
and two Telugu caste women waiting for admission* 
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Although they do not receive salary yet, those Who arewuitingfor 
admission attend the school, so that our usual number of Kormial^ 
pupils is about seventeen. The Practising School is at present : *ny ^ 
greatest difficulty. The newness of our Practising School and the 
proximity of other schools have prevented our getting many pnjfiiv 
but they are beginning to come in now, and to pay their fees’ 
regularly, which has been another great difficulty. Those who doV 
come, get attached to us, and brighten very quickly.. I am trying 
to make it as much as possible a happy place to them,-and my two f C. 
assistants, one a native Christian from the Free Church Boarding f 
School, and a very nice gentle girl, and the other an old Non^d-.' x 
pupil, are both careful teachers, and are improving. The ljttleonca 
learn reading and writing in Telugu and Tamil, arithmetic^ assisted 
by the box of cubes and the ball frames which Miss Carpextfer fO 
kindly sent. Each class has an object lesson one day, and a picture * 
lesson (generally a picture of an animal or bird) the next day. € 
hour is devoted to needlework and another to kindergarten amuse¬ 
ments, and they learn little Tamil songs, of which they afe very fond; , 
I find it somewhat difficult to get simple translations for theio, 

I have the ‘The busy Bee,’ ‘Little drops of water/ ‘Try, try again,'- 
‘The Sluggard,' ‘Children go to and fro,’ and ‘God save the 
Queen,' all in Tamil, besides a few more, and I am getting transla¬ 
tions of some of the songs sung with games in the Kinder-garten 
Manual. The box of kinder-garten toys so kindly given 
is most valuable. I have had another set made to match it by 
a native carpenter, and he has imitated them perfectly. The little 
children have had many an hour’s happiness and instruction by 
means of them. They are very fond of building the Queen’s 
throne with the cubes, and then walking round it and singing 
‘God save the Queen’ in Tamil, or sometimes they make a beehive 
and sing * The busy Bee.’ 
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THE NAGA COUNTRY. 


Pk.'r.- 


following account of the Naga hills, in Assam, has 
placed before us by a native correspondent. It is but 
known, and will be interesting to our readers. 

“The country known as the Naga country is but partly suiv 
▼dyed, its boundary on the east is not settled as yet in consequence 
of which quarrels between the Manipuree Nagas and Nagas owning 
allegiance to the British Government are very common occurrenoes. 
According to its physical features it would be most convenient to 
divide it into two natural divisions,—one consisting of the. hills and 
the other of the plain portions of the district. The-plain portions 
run over a wide valley formed by tbe Dhansuree or Dhaneshari, 
Which, with its other two tributaries, empties itself into the 
Brahmuputra; the junction goea by the name of Dhanseeree 
stands a Godown of the Steamer Company. This is 
^e Only river in the district which is navigable during the six 
months of the year. The soil of this valley is wonderfully rich, 
hut the inhabitants, like their neighbours of other districts of 
Assam, only produce paddyo, and suffer their fields to be (in most 
oases) overcrowded with luxuriant growth of obnoxious vegetables/ 
There is nothing remarkable in tbe plains except a vast extension 
•of noble forests, which cover almost the whole surface of this 
beautiful valley. Villages there are, but they are so few and 
sparse that they appear like so many isles floating on. the far 
extensive breast of a mighty ocean. Of these, Bar&p&thar and 
Dimaphur are the only villagos which deserve more than a passing 
notice. Barpathar, like Dimapur, is situated on. the bank of 
c^hansuree. Here there is a rest house for the European 
travellers, where is also stationed a handful of guards to protect 
^the villagers. This guard or rest house is the only instanoe of 
masonry work in the whole district. Some twelve years hack 
was a most flourishing village in the North-Ea# 
V but it is longer so. It is now dwindled into a mart 
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hamlet, ‘the rude forefathers' of which could no longer withstand 
~ the cruel excesses of the Nagas. In the vicinity of Barapath»r 
there are some hot springs, which the people call Tokot Pani, i.«* 
hot water, and which empty all into a basin called Humbar* 
The vast forest in the very heart of which these springs are It 
called Number. The waters of these springs have some corroding 
qualities, and a pice (a copper coin) will dissolve if it be 
left for a week in them. Captain Johnstone, the officiating 
political agent, says the waters of Numbar, hot springs like those 
of Aix la Chapelle, possess some medicinal properties, which am 
often most efficacious cures for skin diseases. It is really a 
matter of great regret that none of the medical staff of the 
Government have os yet taken any notice of these. 

“There are relics of former civilization in these parts of the 
country. The only road in the district, which can scarcely J>e 
called road, is that which runs between this and Golaghat, a' 
distance of about 66 miles. All others are not better than so 
many footpaths. The road between Golaghat and Samagootiug 
has been laid out by men of no profession, consequently thettMi^ 
nothing worth mentioning in connection with it; the annual cost of 
Government for the maintenance of this road is great, A sum of 
rupees 5,000 is yearly allotted for the repairs, while a fifth part of 
it would have been sufficient had it been properly laid out and 
metalled by a professional man, and wbat Government has been 
expending these seven years, to little purpose^ would surely have 
secured a good road for the district had they taken a more 
extended policy from the beginning. This is but an example of 
the many instances in which Government money goes for nothing. 
This is the main road for communication, as we are told, with 
Marxipore and Bnrmah m future, Barapothar and Dimapore are 
two halting stages of those who travel by this main road. Horio- 
jan is another stage, and is situated between those two places. 
Here is also a reBt-house for tho travellers and some guards to 
protect them. 

“ lu the vicinity of Dimapore there are some rums, which ^ 
tradition traces to have been the metropolis of the Kacbarets 
Kings of* Assam. They say it was founded by Baja Mazoredhaj 
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have been narrated in the ethnics of Marripore, as 
, was ho lees a personage than one of the Swwgvdoa* > (divine, 
’^ng) of ancient Assam. Who this Mazuredhaj was I am not 
fej^piarei o£nor'do I know of any such name in use among the 
> KLacharees of the present day. The Kacharee undoubtedly was a 
. hardy and warlike race in ancient Assam, and it is most probable 
that one of their kings laid the foundation of a city, the ruins of 
• which are still the object of admiration. The inhabitants tell us 
that there were four entrances to the fortress, and these were so 
similar to one another that visitors could never distinguish one 
from the rest. But I have seen only one gateway, which is seven 
feet or under in height, and in the construction of which I see 
nothing so admirable. It is a singular fact that all the gateways 
of the principal forts, temples, or palaces that I have visited in 
Assam have scarcely a better height. The enclosures within the 
walls are almost covered with jungle, and so difficult it is to make 
any approach to it that I did not attempt it. 

“No less than some 30 or 32 tanks have been discovered by the 
officers of the district, and on the bank of one stands the present 
•^t-honse uf Dimapare. Mr. Chennell, one of the survey officers 
trho came to make a topographical survey of the district during 
the last cold season, has found out a beautiful tank in the interior 
of Bengma-parri, having a handsome temple on its hank, like one 
still to be seen in Leehsagar. 

“.The inhabitants of the plains are not Nagas. Some of them 

Laloongs or Mikirs, but most are Kacbarees. They are most 
simple in their habits and manners, and have no idea of the 
next world. It is true that some of them, through the instructions 
of the Qassamies, are now able enough to imitate their Hindu 
neighbours; when asked respecting the various modes of worship 
they will answer, * Why, don’t you see, so many spirits are roving 
day and night through all the four corners of heaven, and can you 
1^0 a moment when they are dissatisfied with you, and can you 
expect to have any crop or children when deaa (spirits) are against 
you?’ They say these and many other things with such a Herious 
tone that instead of smiling at their alarms, one would he regarded 
as cruel if he did not pity them. 
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“The only skill they show in cultivation is in 
small quantity of rice sufficient to meet tBSr humble demands* 
* Bice is the only crop,'they say,‘'that they most care for/ but 
unfortunately their care even in this direction is not so mu<& at 
$bey would like to show. Other grains they produce, such as oaO 
seed, grain, &e.,—but their best condiments are two or three 
chillies, a little salt, and a quantity of vegetable hodge-podge, 
they are generally averse to labour much even to procure these 
Meat they like much, and venison is regarded as the most delieiou! 
flesh. They have no objection to pork, and fowls they sacrifice! tcj 
appease their deas. 

“ We are all very busy now, and the Nagas are rejoicing amidst 
the festivals of their ‘Gnas.’ They will Boon reap a good harvest, 
as all the slopes of these hills are cheering with rice plants. ‘Gna^ 
by-the-bye, is a peculiar festival that obtains only among the 
■Nagas, and I am not aware of any corresponding one among othei 
savage tribes of Assam. There is no fixity of time on this pointy 
nor does it seem tcf be binding on all to celebrate ‘ Gna’ all is 
one day. They will have it as they like. When there is ‘ Gna 
going on in a village it is regarded as sacriligious to leave the 
precincts of one dwelling, and if one of the villagers be out 
of it he is not permitted to enter his house until the sunset, 
‘Tephimahs* are,’ as they say, ‘not to meet Tengimahst nor 
to look at them on the “ Gna ” day.’ During the festivity they 
will eat, drink and be merry. So much of the ‘Gna’ for the 
present. 

“ Samagooting, July 21st, 1874.” 


* Plainsmen, 1ft. those who live beneath. 
+Nagaa, lit, those who live on the top (of a hill). 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Fiiend of Bengal, August 7tli, 1874, tells us that 
Dacca is in a state of much pleasuiable excitement on 
account of the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, and His Honour Sir Richard Temple, the Lieut.- 
Govemor:— 

“Among the notabilities who havo come to Dacca to do 
a homage to Her Most Gracious Majesty in India are the Rajahs 
of Tipperah and Shooshung, the Zemindars of Bhowal, Mookta- 
gacha, Sherepore, and of Barrisal and other districts in Eastern 
•'"jBengal. Dacca is now in full bustle and full blaze. The price of 
everything has gone up, and the present is a rare season for dealers 
of every kind.” 

A congratulatory address was presented to the Viceroy 
y and Lieutenant-Governor by the Brahmos, who are devoting 
I themselves to social as well as to religious reform. Great 
encouragement was given to them by the visits paid by those 
distinguished personages to their institutions. The following 
extract shows how much attention has been directed to social 
..improvement:— 

«The Brnga Bandku of the 24th April, in an article of 
: : considerable length, entitled ‘What we want from Sir Richard 
jjj Temple,’ has the following 

| “ 1. We oak for improvement in the came of female education. 

I “8. We pray Sir Richard Temple to afford facilities of 

education to the middle classes by reducing the fees of students 
\ in the colleges. 
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? i : 3. Sir Richard Temple should make provision against; Urn- 
occurrence of any future famine. 

“4, His Honour should give rewards to the authors of thA.a 
beat works iu Bengali, English and Persian. fi | 

“ 5. His Hononr should act as the adviser of the Zemindai% ; 
and manifest a sympathy with,them. , ^ 

" 6. Attention should be paid to good moral characfcirin 
officers; bribery should be checked. 

: “ 7. The gaols should be thoroughly reformed L.. 

accommodation should be made for female prisoners. Moral < 
instruction should be imparted to them. : ' 

“8. Prostitution and drunkenness should be checked. . 

“ 9. His Honour should sympathise with every movement for 
the good of the country.” 1 A 


FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL AT POONA. 


“Under the care of a lady of long experience with the j;i 
Marathi language and people, and apt to teach, the problem seems 
to be solved* of bow to supply the Deccan, Berar, and Central C 
Provinces with properly-trained women teachers for girls’ schools. ;f 
We say Bolved ; because although the number already sent out 
from under Mrs. Mitchell’s whig is .as yet small, we feel satisfied 
from the information before us that the three or four pioneers of f. 
trained young women teachers, now ready, can easily be reinforced 
by steady perseverance in the course which, under the Department ^ 
of Public Instruction, has been so carefully, energetically, yet 'A. 
- discreetly pursued in this Poona city girls* training school.' And. : .C' 
this institution is now strong enough to cast off a very promislbg^’l 
shoot. We are glad to learn that the Director has decided to | 


re*ojjen the Ahmedabad girls’ training school ; and it is 


v that. Miss Mitchell, who has already gathered ample ei^rien«^;ip|^ 
; Poona, wilt be placed iu charge of the Guzetfat Normal 
3*h©*a may be the little impediment of the 
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bat that will not binder one who is 
|jg accomplished in Marathi. It is probable that the 
k pade to the Alexandra Schools in Bombay will go far to auj 
the needful funds for the Ahmedabad Schools ; bat knowing, as 
fe do, how long the numerously attended girls’ schools in.Guserat 
; have needed women teachers, we trust that no grudging will be 
shovy^ towards this interesting and*urgent educational demand. 

“ And this reminds us to look nearer home. Guzerati is the 
chief vernacular of native Bombay, where we have had for years 
past 2,000 Hundu and Parses girls at school acquiring know¬ 
ledge in their mother-tongue. But these city girls' schools still 
require women teachers; and we rejoice to think that now the 
Ahmedabad trainiug school is to be opened again on a sound and 
permanent system, there will, in a year or two, be trained women 
teachers to supply the Bombay schools. It is a notable fact in the 
history of Indian popular education that not one of these 
schools is supported by Government,—though, we presume, they 
r-Htnaeive grants-in-aid. But the Education Department will do an 
•Immense service to these popular vernacular girls’ schools by 
^providing'women teachers for them; and thi*, we trust, is now 
about to be done, though some little time will be required in 
working out the reserved experiment* at Ahmedabad. The 
peculiar advantage which this Guzerat Normal College will confer 
upon the Bombay girls’ schools will be that, by aid of the women 
teachers drawn from Ahmedabad, the Bombay girls will be kept 
much longer at their lessons than is now the case under male 
teachers; thus Dot only will they gain more and higher instruction; 
but will stand in less danger, as now, of losing what little they 
have acquired. At the time when, about three years ago, it was ft f 
question whether the Female Normal School or College should be 
definitely eseablished in Bombay island, we saw our way to support 
f the views of Mr. Peilo, who, as an experienced district officer, 
perceived that the great object was to get at the mofussil female 
population through its two separate vernaculars. That sound view 
is now being worked out; and, as we have shown, this vdil by no 
means preclude Bombay from sharing in the advantages of our 
schools ."—Timm of India. 
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We hope that the native princes of India will 
the ladies of their household to he outdone by the 
the Egyptian Court. We are happy to quote the following 
from»fche Oriental :— 

“Girls’Schools in Egypt. 
way in Egypt as in. India; and the reformer is the 
The establishment that gives most evidence of progress is the first 
Oriental school for girls, originated by the third wife of the 
Khedive. That lady purchased a large house in a thickly-popu- 
lated locality near the dancing dervishes, built around it a quad^J 
rabgle of spacious buildings, handed them over to the control of f 
the Education Department, and herself defrays the whole cost of 
their maintenance. The school is free to all, and though it has 
only been open about four months, there are already 206 boarder* 
and 100 day scholars, all Arabs or slaves. Here are 300 Egyptian ;: 
girls, aged from seven to twelve years, divested of the veil, yet 
modest and retiring; clothed in European frocks and shoes, with ; 
pink pinafores and their hair plainly dressed in Western fashion. 
They sit in school on forms at desks—not squatting on the grohialfl 
in the dining-rooms they are ranged in rows down long tables, anpj 
use plates, glass tumblers, and napkins, as if they were in a French ; 
restaurant. One cannot imagine how the girls endure life when 
they return home." 
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Contributions received from India. 

Hon’ble Lady Hobartj Madras, donation £5 ; subscription, 1^^|| 
Ramchundra, Esq., Div. Pub. Instruction, Pattiala, aubserip-;; 
tions for 1874, 1875, 1876, £3. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


•?*< 

■M 
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practising Barrister of thirteen years' standing, making §|ff 
speciality of Indian Law, and having had large experience 
tuition, desires to receive as Pupils Indian Gentlemen, prepara*^ 
either for the Bar or the further examinations of the Indian ; 
Service. 

A. L., Lincoln’s Inn Library, London, W,C, , • t 
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The lftsons of the famine have already had some con«ider^* 
tion in our pages. One of these is however so closely 
connected with the well being of society, and the social 
progress of the country generally, that it requires further 
notice, viz, the industrial training of the masses, as well 
as their intellectual instruction. We all remember haw - 
great was the difficulty experienced for some time in inducing 
high caste natives, however destitute, to accept the condition^ 
of working for their living. But even these in many case* 
yielded to dire necessity, and we have a remarkable instance 
of one who even led the way, as we learn from a natzVe » 
paper. 

u The famine,” gays the Hindu, Patriot, “has produced a ' 
reformer in the person of Pundit Ajoodga Prasad, who has taught 
the Tirhootea Brahmins that work is worship He is himself a 
learned Bushmin of very high caste, and is circle officer of , 
Pntrahec in Tuhoot, where these Brahmins are p&itiao}c&tjr } 
numerous. He practically showed them, by using the hoe a»d ) 
pickaxe himself, that he did not consider this species of iahftftt to 4 
ha derogatory to his caste ; and the result has, been that there , 
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Ll#% 6ver two hundred of the poorest members of the ms&s 

j <&&rjftilly working on the relief Works, and earning an hon<W$* 
t Ht«l}hood, instead of subsisting upon public charity.” 14 

• This was however an isolated case. Other ftative papers 
^ gftve us affecting accounts of distress in districts, perhaps 
.beyond the direct langc of the famine-stricken country, arising 
* from the inability of the people to adapt themselves to any 
Virk except that piecise kind to which they had been 
accustomed. 

“Of all the people,” says tho Gtumbarta Prukashikd, of tho 
8th August, “the severest sufferers from the famine hare been tho 
Jolas, or the countiy weavers. Ever since tho introduction of 
cheap clothes, the products of British machinery, they have been 
-thrown out of employment, and deprived of their means of liveli¬ 
hood. Governihent has not as yet done anything to relieve these 
fO^erty-sti’ickon beings; and, as h usu.il, the natives will not 
move an inch in any mattei, unless Government shows them the 
way. Native arts and manufactures have been at once paralysed. 
Numbers of Jolas have turnod professional beggars. Our country¬ 
men should seriously consider whether it is desirable to be silent 
spectators of the ruiu of naflhe industry, and be beholden to Eng¬ 
lish labour for everything they need, oven their clothes.” 

Now wc know that it is very difficult for adults to change 
their habits of life. But if, as in our own Industrial Schools, 
tj>e children were taught to use their hands, strengthen fthei? 
patwcles, and develop then mental j jo wen by useful active 
work, they would be prepared foi all emergencies, and an* 
intelligent woiking class would be created in India* Which 
does not now exist there, and the existence of which js 
essential to the well being of every nation, Bet it not he 
said that there aie difficulties in India which aa& not found 
elsewhere. The experiments which have been actually fried 
successfully at the Jubblepore Thuggee Industrial Spho^ - 
tint jtiakingiri Saw Mills, and at the Sassoon Befcnyafo^ 
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. sufficiently prove that industrial work can he as 
to Hindu boys as to English hoys, and with equally good 
results. But this requires Government action. Without this ■ 


it cannot he properly developed. We in England are now 

• ••••’. ■ A ’ . ■’ ■ 

beginning to learn even in our own country that merely 

Voluntary effort is not sufficient. Private benevolence could 
not touch the really criminal classes, nor were they acted 


on until Keformatory and Certified Industrial Schools were 
extensively established in the country, with Government help 
and authority. Still, after four years of diligent earnest work 
by our School Boards, there is a substratum of neglected 
children for whom Day Industrial' Schools are needed, if we 
would stop a constant and very expensive supply of inmates 
for reformatories and workhouses. In India the expense 
would he extremely small of establishing such schools. At 
Batnagiri the actual profits of the labour of the boys, sup* 
ported not only themselves, but contributed to the main¬ 
tenance of their families, and famine was warded off from the 
district. Well directed culture of the ground would easily 
provide food for an establishment of Hindu boys, as it would 
have done at the Sonagaon [Reformatory at Nagpore, had there 
been an act of legislature to permit its continuance. If through¬ 
out the country, in the vernacular schools for the masses, the 
boys were exercised in simple handicraft work for some hours 


daily, this would soon pay for providing them with such 
regular simple meals, and such slight clothing, as the climate 
requpes. We request our readers to direct their attention 
to the following papers of Dr. Brake and [Miss Carpenter, 
and trust that the Indian Government will seriously consider 
[the whole subject. 






• ON REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
If- IN INDIA 

it- . - : "v. ' 

▲ PAPER BEAD BY MISS CARPENTER IN THE SUFRESSION OF 0BIM3S 
SECTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AT GLASGOW. 

Continued from page 280, 


It is unnecessary to add anything to prove the necessity of 
some, system of Reformatory and Industrial Schools for India, 
There are in the large cities of that great country numbers of 
hoys spending their time in idleness and preparing to lead careless 
lives. There are multitudes wandering over the country learning 
dishonesty and other vices from their elders. , * 

We are not without examples which prove the practicability 
of,declaiming these young delinquents, and enabling them to lead 
honest lives. The only direct effort to carry on such a work in 
India is at Bombay, where in 1850 an Industrial School was 
started by some benevolent persons to give employment to destitute 
hoys. The success of this was such that the family of David 
Sassoon generously endowed it, and it bears his name. The Sassoon 
Reformatory has received the confidence of the magistrates and 
of the public, and it still continues a very useful work, though 
deficient in many of the improvements which experience has 
now introduced. The detention of the inmates is secured by 
apprenticing them to the Institution to learn trades. A clause 
Was introduced into the Criminal Procedure Act, 1861, intended 
to enable such institutions to he made substitutes for gaols, hut 
as it limited the time of detention to the prison sentence the 
managers did not consider that it would be advisable to adopt its 
provisions. It remains the only Reformatory in India for Ckiminal 


The Thug Industrial Institution at Jubblepore is another 
proof of the immense good which might be done to India by 
employing Id industrial work under proper control, even the most 
r apparently irreclaimable. In this ease the families of all the 
* who were sentenced to imprisonment for life were located * 
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|ftt*«j0enoOT round the prison, and mannixMjtiU'ee wen established f-| 
In which the younger members were taught trades. Their teat-; 
making was celebrated all over India. They grew up accustomed 
to honest labour, and many became respectable men. 

An experiment of a different kind was made at Batnagiri, on • 
the Malabar Coast. There, about a dozen years ago, were a very 
• large number of poor and miserable people, whose children wen 
'growing up in idleness and ignorance. An Industrial School was 
established in connection with some large sawiifg mills. All boys 
Who chose to come and work there were admitted, and were paid 
according to their weekly earnings on the condition of their 
attending school two .hours daily. Rapid progress was soon made ; 
boys came even from a distance to earn a little money and to learn 
to work -those who at first did not know how to handle tools 
gradually became skilful workmen, and went to Bombay where 
they obtained good wages. A flourishing manufactory was estab¬ 
lished after a few years, as many as 400 persons being at times 
employed in it. Famine was warded off from a poor district 
which would otherwise have been not unfrequently stricken by it. 
The Batnagiri Industrial School was a great success. [For fuller 
details vide J ournal of the National Indian Association, October, 
1874.] ■ 

An attempt was made in 1870 to establish a Beformatoxy 
School for boys at Nagpore in the Central Provinces. The 
Director of Gaols gave his full cooperation, making arrangements 
for boys to be placed in it, as permitted by the existing Act, instead 
of being sent to gaol. An admirable site was obtained from the 
municipality, some ancient royal gardens, provided with a resi¬ 
dence, a tank, and the means of obtaining everything useful. It 
Was then requiring fourteen gardeners to cultivate it, most of these 
might be replaced by the boys, who would work under the direc¬ 
tion of the others. These would then be able almost to maintain 
themselves from tho produce of the land, and in that climate the 
cost of clothing would be merely nominal. Education might be ■ 
v fhriushed by the department. Everything seemed to promise , 
well. The school began, but it was shortly dropped. The exist-,. :* 
ing Act was not sufficient to enable . this - Reformatory to be 
prtiperiy worked. A few months, as a substitute for iaapcisoi^ 
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no valuable effect on such boys; we ourselve^- 
; knew well that even five years are often needed to put young boys 
in a position* in which they can make their way-safely in the 


* A Reformatory corresponding to those in England cannot be 
established] in India without a suitable Act and Government 
support; as in our country. Even more is needed in India. 
Voluntary sympathy and cooperation are as needful there as here, 
mid there can be no doubt that these will be always forthcoming 
when an opening is given for their increase. In every part of 
India will be found official gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the Reformatory system in England, and who will assist with their 
advice and directions. But the establishment and management of 
the institution could not safely be left to voluntary effort in India, 
on account of the constant changes which are taking place. 
Dependence on this would result in failure as soon as the moving 
Spirit is withdrawn. This was unfortunately the case at Ratnagiri 
when the official gentleman who commenced the work was 
transferred elsewhere. The native gentlemen who took part in the. 
work did not understand it, and have petitioned Government to 
take the whole into their own hands. 

England knows but very little of the real wants of India. 
The late famine has awakened her to some extent to feel a 
responsibility in tbat most interesting country, which is so closely 
bound to her, and which relies on her for help to emerge from her 
present, degradation. The famine has departed for the present, but 
has left its shadows behind, and we hope also its lessons, —lessons 
which will not be forgotten by us. These and the many observe 
lions of the conditions and wants of the people which have coma 
before me, of which I have cited a few instances, lead me to the 
following conclusions 

I .—In all Education of the Masses in India>, Industrial. Work 
shouldform an essential part. —Connectedwith all vernacular schools 
for the lowest castes there should be workshops adapted to the condi-. ” 
tion and wants of the locality. In these, boys should reoeive a 
good physical' development by useful work and skilled labour, 
with an introduction to the simple laws of physical science 
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should be made to the scholars for 


dependent however on regular attendance at school. 

; IX.—In all factories or workshops where young persons, whether 

beys or girls, are engaged in work, it should be rendered obligatory 
on the managers to give three hours, or half time schooling to * 
each child up to a fixed age, or until he has reached a prescribed 
standard. The time of labour should also be limited by Act, 
An Act will- be needed for this, similar to our Factory 
Act. Factories are rapidly spreading, and will do- so, as the 
industry of the country develops. It is most important that steps 
should be taken soon, to establish the necessity of education in : 
connection with work. It is said, that there are thousands of 
children in Bombay alone engaged in factory work. The 
Government must decide whether these are to grow up to 
perpetuate ignorance and its constant attendant superstition in 


India. 


If these two provisions are carried out universally there will 
be far less need of provision for youthful delinquents and vagrant 
children than at present. It would be perhaps better not to* 
establish two sets of schools, as we have in England, both Reforma¬ 
tories with imprisonment, and Certified Industrials without any, 
but to begin with Government Industrial Schools only, leaving; 
others to be provided for as necessity arisen. I would therefore 
propose, thirdly, 

IIL—That no young person under 14 should henceforth be 
sent to prison, but that all who commit acts for which they are 
now legally punished, and all wandering without proper guardian- 
.flhip should be sent to a Government Industrial School, under the 
general provisons of the English Industrial Schools Act. Thera 
Industrial Schools to be established by Government, and under the 
ins pection of the Educational Department. These schools should 
not be too large for individual care to be taken of the inmates ; 
the licensing and supervision after discharge to fee carried out as in ■ 


w • . •. 

There can be no doubt that all these three proposals, properly 
carried out, would receive warm sympathy and cooperation from 
enlightened natives. Those who visit our institutions are always 
especially strode mid pleased with our Certified Industrials. They 
have been heard to remark after closely inspecting one that it is 
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■Jtyytytifcr--* matter of Burpriae that England is so great, ; 
^/bestows snob careful training on those who in their oountry 
'" be outcasts. Let ub show them that we value .young nc 
: Hindus as much as English boys, and wish as much to help them 
' to become respectable self-supporting citizens. 



paper was afterwards read by Dr. Brake, Director of the 
Prisons of the Central Provinces, India, entitled “ Sketch of Gaol 
Management in the Central “Provinces.” It concluded with 

the following remarks on Reformatories for India:— 

;■■■ * ■ • 

In the Central Provinces the-average number of juveniles 
under 12 years of age varies considerably,— 


u 




Males. 

Females. 

1869 there were 

26 

2 

1870 

« 

39 

12 

1871 

it 

86 

20 

1872 

U 

fo 

17 


*' “ There is no separate establishment for girls. In my report 

. for 1870 occura this sentence: —‘ For young girls imprisonment I 
fear must be certain ruin, the prisoners they are likely to meet 
being drawn from the most depraved of their sex,—murderesses? 
poisoners, prostitutes, the companions of thieves, &c.’ 

“ Por the boys efforts have been made, and though these have 
; failed, I shall dwell upon them at some length in the hope that 
more success may attend future attempts. In my report for 1869 
I wrote:—‘ In all gaols these (boys) are kept as much as possible 
apart from adults, but in their education and instruction in hand** 
crafts it is found impossible without a special establishment to 
keep them altogether away from other prisoners. All get from 
two to four hours schooling daily in reading and writing, betides 
.. instruction in the workshops, and 1 believe that all the superin¬ 
tendents are alive to the importance of keeping the children and 
ypuths under strict observation and away from bad example, 
Great progress is made in some of the gaols, * * * and 
many of the boys show themselves apt to learn both tiookwoxic 
and handicraft. I would wish, however, to see all criminal 
seat at once to reformatories, there to he 
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'fj giy fe y f governors and teachers until of a sultable’age to be tf 
&& the world,—and not to gaols, where they cannot bat Ifloafipi'^ 
fiaehh that is evil ; but on this subject I have made, a special 
communication.’ " ni 

“In the report for the following year the subject is again 
alluded to as follows:—‘In my last report and other commuai-: 
cations I recommended the establishment of reformatories for 
hoys, altogether unconnected with the gaols. The subject was 
taken up by Mr. Bernard, the Commissioner of Nagpur, aor 
thoroughly competent to consider it in all its hearings, 
better acquainted with the legal points of the question 
myself. After careful consideration and inquiry I am 
note that the Chief Commissioner (Col. Keatinge) has 
the experiment, and that the Municipality of Nagpur, 
finding funds, have given up the garden of Sonagaon for the 
pose. This will not be available till April 1st, but in the me©* 
while arrangements will be made to commence with eight or ten 
juveniles on that date* and I am very sanguine as to the- results, 
A committee of management has been formed, including two qf 
the leading native gentlemen of the place.’ ^ 

“When starting this reformatory it was understood, fromthA 
opinion of the Judicial Commissioner, that under the Apprentice; 
Act, which gave authority to magistrates to apprentice criminaT 
boys to masters to learn trades, the boys could be so apprenticed 
to the Superintendent of the reformatory, and with this view 
blank forms of indenture were prepared, but the officer who'was 
officiating as Judicial Commissioner at the time of opening, ruled;, 
that the»Act would not apply, and so the apprenticeship had to be 
given up. All but three boys—one a juvenile sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life and two others of exceptionally bad characters-—;; 
had been sent to Sonagaon, where they were set to work in the 
garden and surrounding fields quite away from the prison, reoehr-, 
ing three hours schooling daily from a selected native supermten*! 
dent who resided with them on the spot; and the Chief Oommis- 
sioner, at my request, was pleased to sanction the 
the Sonagaon buildings and grounds as a ‘prison for 
, qflfenders,’ to which the superintendents of all gaols witfc^fif 
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■r^.vaable - distance were directed to transfer at moe, mthcmt 
Ix^mUmg into their own gaols, all boys sentenced for terms of three 
and upwards, and the magistrates were informed by circular 
«f the object of the establishment of tills prison, more As arefcr- 
matory than an ordinary gaol, in the hope that they would' 
tiiButen.ce the boys to confinement therein for terms which, would 
flUuut of their receiving good rudimentary instruction that would 
||be. useful to them after their release. I am sorry to have to 
f add that this separate juvenile prison has since been closed, though 
not without protest on my part, and the few boys that remained 

' t"";. \ * 

removed to the reformatory buildings within the walls of the 
Nagpur .gaol.” 

v *Some discussion ensued on the two papers. - 
r "The Chairman, G. W. Hastings, Esq., hoped the Indian 
Government would not relax its exertions in the way of 
r improving the gaol management, until it had taken care that 
©very prison within its domains was conducted at any rat© 

; upon principles of common sense, common decency, and with 
a due regard to the health and reformation of the offendors. 
•V'jll&e System of mixing up hardened criminals with those not 
JEP far'sunk in crime was most objectionable. He hoped the 
l^ssociation would not lose sight of tho state of our Indian 
: prisons, but would call attention to them, and not cease until . 
they bad impressed the Secretary of State and the Indian 
Pouncil- with the necessity of looking into this matter, and 
taking care that those prisons were made worthy of a .civilized 
government. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir George Campbell begged the Association to believe that 
if in India they had failed in regard to gaol management, it waff 
for want of power* and not will. For many years past a large 
amount of care and money has been bestowed upon it. He 
trusted that the mixing of criminals was the exception and not 
the rule, and he had no doubt the Indian Government wotpl 
take to heffft Miss Carpenter’s remarks, and that so far as the 
necessity for Industrial Reformatories for the young Wffff . 

. developed, so far would the Indian Government provide sufficient 








means for reformation. While he did hot say the 
ment was perfect, it was by no means so bad as some might be 
lefrfo suppose. 

The section then adjourned. 




HE VIEWS, 


Education op Women. —We have been favoured with a copy 
tf the Bangakaqclhu, or Friend of Bengal It is a weekly papeft 
published at Dacca, in East Bengal, and discusses almost all the 
various questions of the day. It has a leading article on “ Women’s 
churn for university degree,” in which it argues, with ample 
quotations from the Spectator , that women Bhould enter m ieamed 
profession, arts, law, thology, or medicine. 

We have received several copies of the Kohinoor, published *t 
Lahore. This paper takes up with great interest both social adij 
political subjects connected with India, and from the tone of $$ 
editorial it appears it is remarkably free from the suspicion of 
party spirit or political prejudice. * v \' : ' 

We learn from it that a spirit of literary and scientific pro¬ 
gress is fastly rising among the Mahommedans of Northern In<Ka. 
At Lahore and at Gojranwala the Mahommedans are trying to 
raise funds for the establishment of two Mahommedan colleger 
and have already succeeded in collecting a large subscription. 
Anjamane, Islamia of Lahore, as well as other similar associations 
of idle Punjab and North-West Provinces are also taking an active 
interest in, the establishment of these national schools. 

It appears that the Kaets (a Hindu sect) of Loodhinna aru 
to establish a religious association, the object of which, if it, 
will be to disenss subjects connected with the social and 
religious interest of the Kaets, as well as to provide the childsc& 
tiro poorer classes with sufficient means for their education. ■; 
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the September number of a 

at Barahanagar, entitled Varat Srama Jibi, whichcan 
_ rendered into English in the name of “The Bay 
ImlfOnrsiu of India,’’ <* the “Bengally Workman.” It coutliBii 
! %lhree' leading articles and a page containing advertisements and 
news of the day. One of its leaders gives the early life ' 
career in Calcutta of the Honourable J. B. Phear, a Judge 
e High Conrt of Calcutta, and renders a well deserved tribute 
|| of gratitude for his disinterested labours for the welfare of India. 
&||ny 'one that has been in India, even but for a .very short timer 
^ xnust have been familiar with his name, which, from our own 
v;'personal knowledge, we can affirm has become a household word 
p in JBengal Indeed, to no one else would Bengal remain more 
: deeply indebted for his efforts, notwithstanding the extreme pres- 
; Sure of his professional duties, to benefit Bengal, than to J£v 
feJusticeJPli^Hv -ffonTffraffalure oftfTe two other ieaders, it appears 
Ippat-ihe magazine is chiefly intended for that class of the Bengal 
| population who procure their livelihood by* their daily earnings. 

One great aim is to arouse the attention of the working classes to 
p^fcjneliorate their financial position, and with such object in view 
f #te leader headed “Anna Savings Bank” is well timed and highly 
• commendable. It begins by giving a graphic account of men who 
; are well to do, and have not to depend on the kindness or assistance 
% pf others, and very justly styles the idle and the improvident as 
! d31 starred who cannot do as they wish, bat must always he oxpeo- 
others. It very ably argues that as all are subject to 
s and adversity, it is of the utmost consequence that the poor 
should save money, for in times of illness, not being able to work, 
not,only themselves become miserable, but their wives and 
children, entirely dependent on them, inevitably suffer from shear 
starvation. In a seasonable and very sensible article, it im¬ 
presses on its humble readers the necessity, of practising economy, 
and, above all, of living within one’s own means, and very severely, 
.but justly, condemns the pernicious habit of drunkenness, whisk 
unfortunately prevails to a large extent in Bengal among the 
lower classes. As a remedy against the evils of extravagancy ifc 
^ suggests the establishment of Anna Savings Bank on the system 
Cf Penny Savings Banks in England. We entirely approve **f 
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' articles, and 

v earnest consideration which they merit from those for 
benefit they are intended. 
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The Bengally Workman is thus spoken of by the In&im 
News :— ' ■ ' 
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w Something is said occasionally about widely-circulated \ ., c 
and the degree of popularity they enjoy. The largest circulatkni 
in India is a very limited one in comparison with the extent:;!* 
which western papers circulate. Net until there is an edni^||| 
people can there be in India anything approaching the ext 
reading that is practised in Europe and America * but 
there, the newspaper may become an efficient instrument 
instruction. We noticed some time ago the publication of a.'siSL 
illustrated paper at Barahanagar. It is a small sheet published.at 
a low price-one pice per copy. It is printed, if we are not 
taken, at the above village, at a press established for the benefit’ll 
the several local institutions there maintained for the impr^nsn^| 
of the workmen engaged in the factories. We are informed ty^i 
the Bengally Workman has attained a circulation of 8000'ba|^» 
That is a great result to have attained; but there are sp*e§j| 
difficulties in conducting it. That number of subscribers would .b^- 
sufficient to defray the costs of production, but the difficulty is 
oollect the subscriptions. The circulation is not merely local, m4 
a considerable demand exists in the mofussil. And there fiei'.liij 
difficulty. There is not a regularly organized news agency ^ 
. India. W. H. Smith & Co. have not got their agency at ■ 
station in India, and each little town has not its bookstall' 
stationer’s shop on the western pattern. There is no diBtril 
or collector, and the rates and amounts of subscription are • 
small to afford remuneration. Henoe, sending the Workman, 

■ the mofussil is like giving the paper away. Barahanagar 
afford this, however desirable it may be to send such papers 
cast over the land. The institute at that place is doing good 
under the steady encouragement of Dr. Waldie and othe 
They have now in progress a building for the insldtutd, td 
need of assistance. 'The' .ludl' ■ is. iu^anded.- 
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as a girls’-school, a hall for the clubs and ©lasses of work- 
are engaged in the neighbouring factories, their -aetwh 
press, and other purposes, which enlightened liberality can 
Their funds are not equal to the'demands upon them, 
the building complete and out of debt there might not be 
difficulty iu carrying on the general work of tho institution, 
the building still requires a roof and some other parts to 
r it complete, and the members of the committee will be 
of any help that their friends can render. 






BE. CHUCKERBUTTY. 



In our last number we mentioned the lamented death of Dr. 

We extract the following Bkefcch of his career 
the Oriental of Novomber :—“ On the 29 th September, at 
Road, Kensington, aged 48, Soorgo-Coomar Goodeve 
phdekerbutty, M.D., Lond., M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon-Major of the 
^Bengal Army, Professor of Materia Medica and Clinical Medieine 
Ifet the Medical College, Calcutta, &c. In this we recognise one 
iff the landmarks of the history of the British possession of India. 
Wi-B name of ‘ Goodeve,’ incorporated in the appellation of the 
Surgeon-Major, carries the mind back some forty years, 
it- was at that time that Dr. Henry Hurry Goodeve, then 
fmb of the Professors at the newly-established Medical College, 
twgan to win a few of the Hindu youth of Calcutta to 'the 
ofcody of medicine and surgery. The experiment ventured upon 
)|by the enlightened Lord William Bentinck was deemed haaar- 
Hens at the time because it was supposed (and justly) to interfere 
.prescriptions of caste; but the great tact, skill and 
of Dr. Goodeve and his two or three colleagues, and 
earnestness with which the most enlightened men in the 
and native, upheld the efforts of the Governor- 
, surmounted all obstacles, and the College, in an incredibly 
pkortspaee 6f time, beoame a great fact. The Hindu 

for the attainment of the 
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•They nuisiere^ ^ ^ ee ^ m *cal language of the fmtmd medvsct 
feddity, and displayed, with astonishing alacrity, their skill in 
use of the knife. Their progress encouraged the Government 
send the most promising of the students, under Dr; Olc^bdeTe's 
to England; and at the Hospital of the London XJhirenity't^ji^ 
advanced still further in the acquisition of professional knowk%?; 
The system thus begun and festered by the Government at hbiwi|| 
and abroad, rapidly acquired popularity in Indian and in a few y&t|ji|; 
medical schools and colleges multiplied all over the country, afei 
their qualified alumni soon gained positions either as priyat|£| 
practitioners or officers in the medical department of the Goveii$| 
meat service. The several directories now disclose the.names bf 
▼eiy large number of competent native medical gentlemen. Lbv 
this one measure the British Government is to be credited 
an act of great humanity India is no longer scourged' 1 to 
same extent by the empiricism of native hakeems. Their drugs -ailf:? 
simples are superseded by an enlarged pharmacopoeia, and tto?vp; 
absurd remedies put aside in favour of doctrines based on unerring 
laws of hygeia. It is a circumstance of which England may feel 
justly proud.” • • 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE, 


LONDON BEANCH. ' •% 
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A large meeting of the London Branch of this AssooiatidiL 
was held on October 28, at the Social Science Rooms, Adelphi-ji 
Mr. J. G. Fitch in the chair. Mr. Nowrozjee Furdonjee, wW : 
leaves England in November, gave an.address on the prbi$$i 
social, moral, and intellectual condition of the Parsees. ;A&ij| 
narrating the circumstances which led the Parsees to the esfebl|fi^ 
ment of an empire extending from China to Egypt' and 
and explaining their religion as a pure monotheism, the sjpislil 
expressed his belief that the people were decreasing rapidly 
numbers, owing to forcible conversion and gross ill-treatment ;$&$ 
persecution practised on them in Persia. J/Miy.-'' Nowrozjee 


instances of the oppression to whigh the Buniet 
pli^i^ihjeet in Persia, and contrasted the treatment of his oh 
fe^^nfets' under, the British rule in India, where, owing to 




plSteEftt^o : > and -the just and liberal policy of the Government, the 
p^crsees had increased and prospered, had attained high positions, 

, enjoyed many inestimable rights and privileges. Whilst the 
p|ipS6af of Persia were most ignorant, indigent, and persecuted, 
P^se of India were enlightened, enterprising, industrious, well-to- 
plftj and devotedly loyal to the British. He quoted the high 
Ipsstdtnony recently given by the Governor of Bombay in Council as 


ftp ' the good character and deeds of his . community:—“ Her 

^Majesty possesses no subjects who, for loyalty, intelligence^ capa- 

iMty for public duties, liberality, sympathy with suffering, and 

Ipodsest admiration for British justice, have a better claim to a full 

ifsnd indulgent consideration of their needs than the Pasee com- 
- ' '• ■ * 

mBxanty of Bombay and the Mofussil.” Mr. Nowrozjee gave a 

jpdief account of the Parsee religion and morality. The substance 

pfcinoral duties inculcated in the Parsee Scriptures was embodied 

i 4 . the injunction, “Be pure and holy in thought, in speech, and 

fSa deed,” which was the fnndamental principle which governed 

conduct of Zoroastrians. He then gave a short description of 

iphe social and intellectual condition of the Parsees, and of their 

|srincipftl usages and observances, their festivals, rites, and cere- 

||feonieft, and of the progress made by them in education. He gave 


pai account of the institutions established by his co-religionists for 


Iptpseminating female education, and promoting social and religions 
l^cphnn,' with several of which institutionss Mr. Nowrozjee was 
personally concerned in organizing and conducting. He described 
; the successful efforts which he and the leadiug members of the 
Parsee community had made in procuring the enactment of laws 
llpblpted to the condition and wants of the people, for regulating 
divorce, inheritance, and succession. Mr. Nowrozjee 
ionoludcd by presenting an address to Miss E. A. Mannings hoa, 
§| .Jit secretary of the London Branch of the National Indian 


Association, in expression of bis esteem and gratitude for the dis¬ 
interested efforts made by her in promotion of the cause of social 
^progress and reform in India; and for her friendly and hospitable , 
^Intercourse with natives of India who visited England, and intri^ 
them- to a. hnb|rledge of the institutions of Great 
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The Egmore Literary Association.—As 




announced, ;'a& 

•w _ .■# 

meeting was held at the rooms of this association on 




evening to present an address to Mr. Sabhapabhi Iyah on 
return to India, after having been called to the bar in Engl 
The chair -was taken at 6.30 p.m. punctually by the Hon. 1 
Gajapathy Row, C.S.I., and the audience was composed of 
most influential members of the native community. The dacglj||(j?/| 
of the Hon. the Chairman was also present at the meeting. Aftoj||i 
idle reading of the address) which spoke in the highest terms of 
ability and the earnestness shown by Mr. lyah, in acquainting the • 
English-people with Indian subjects, and pointing out the WA 
means whereby the grievances the Indian public complain of nM^I 
be remedied, it expressed the hope that what had been said by .. 
Mr. Iyah would have the desired effect, as regards the people of! 
this province especially, and urged him to continue in his efforts to 
expose the wrongs of his people, to lack no zeal in his endeavour 
to “unshackle all degrees of superstition” and to use his best ; 
influence to raise the moral tone of his countrymen. The address , 
concluded, Mr. S. Iyah rose to respond, and was loudly cheered*!, 
He assured the audience that they had overrated his efforts, and. :- 
had allowed their good will towards himself to blind them in some j 
degree. He was however very grateful to them for their kind \ 
welcome, and he hoped they would never havo occasion to 
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hint, that he had lost even in the smallest degree, any interest 
subject which demanded the earnest consideration of every Indifes^t 
the welfare and the advancement of his own people. He 


upon the old system of Hindu education, which he 


...... . ” ' _ • 

altogether, and spoke in no little flattering style of the endeaw^,^. 

the Government were making to .advance the 


advancement of the Hindus, tbeir physical 
moguls—their “absurd” idolatry—their want of 
creat need of unity—all were alluded tt»: in sUccewmri; .m% 
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was recommended as the beat means of 
that gave the finish to learning. He denounced idol 
| worship in no measured terms, and insisted on the belief that until 
iBiperstition and idolatry were banished from their homes, the 
condition of the people could not be bettered. Female education 
Was also adverted to, and the speaker said that the time was soon to 
' come when the females of India would take their plaoe with the 
/ ladies of other countries, and not be the slaves of their husbands^ 
but the < helpmates, the advisers, and the leaders it may even be of 
the people. He was glad to see that the Chairman had proved 
himself above the prejudices of the natives, and by bringing his 
■ daughter there that evening, shewed that he would support his 
countrymen in this part of the work that lay before them. The 
speaker then resumed his seat, amid loud and long applause. 

The Chairman then rose, and in a few words assured the last 
speaker that the association were fully alive to the evils that he 
had alluded to, and that it would gladly assist him iu any plan he 
xnay form. He too believed that superstition and idolatry stood in 
the way of liberal views and freedom of action. As to' female 
education, it Was a subject very dear to him—and none would be 
Caore glad than he to see the efforts now put forth crowned with 
entire success, and none would more gladly assist in the cause than 
his daughter and himself. Ah appeal was thenlmaue on behalf of 
the fund, which was liberally met. With a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to Mr. lyah for his able address, the meeting closed 
about 8.30 p.m .—Madras Athenamm, Aug. 31, 1874. 


\ - COLOMBO, CEYLON.—SIE COOMARA SWAMT. 

In purauancefof notice a meeting was convened at the Town 
Ball on Saturday, the 12th September, at -7.30 p.m., at which 
time nearly three hundred of the principal Tamil and Mussulman 
inhabitants of Colombo were present, among whom were largo 
land-owners and capitalists, members of the legal and medical 
professions, wealthy merchants and Government officials of rank. 
The objects of the] meeting, which were set out in the notion 
calling it, jvere to adopt ways and means for the purpose : (1) rf 
presenting a respectful address to the Throne, thanking her Majesty 
itiM Queen for the honour of knighthood conferred on their country- 
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man fSjr-^komara Swamy j (2) of <riM)g congwtuktkms.to tibt^ 
iriwly created knight; and (3) of giving Him. a public entetMtf* 
went on his return t<? Ceylon. Perfect unanimity prevailed 
throughout the proceedings and each person vied with the othe^ 
how adequately to express his regard and esteem for Sir Cocnuaf* ( 
Swamr, and to show how greatly they Valued the honour conferred 
on him by the Sovereign of the British Empire. This movement^ 
voluntary and sudden as it has been, during Sir Ooomara's absence 
from his native land, whilst it must be gratifying to his qitrg 4 * 
feelings, and convince him how greatly his countrymen appreoiai^ 
him, must afford proof beyond doubt to all that the man whomj 
the Queen delighted to honour was one who occupied the high$& * 
place in the estimation of hi* countrymen, was endeared ‘to theW? 
by his many excellent qualities, and he whom they regard fcbfljJr 
bead and representative. Speeches were deln i icd in the ooursO o$* 
the proceedings maiked by‘expressions of fealty and attachment tv*', 
the Throue, and of veneration to a Queen who, in the beBtowal 
the honours which aic the piorogative of the Crown, vouchsafes fed f 
confer thetawith evcn-handcdness, placing all her subjevts oU a# 
equal footing, to whatever country or cieed they may belong, ^ 

Mr. P. 1). M. Ondautjie, M.L C., was called to the chair by the*! 
unanimous vote of the people present. He spoke at length of the * 
talents, learning and accomplishments of Sir C'oomara, of his » 
abilities as an advocate, his public services as a member of the 
Legislative Council for upwards of fifteen years, and his literary 
labours in the Sanskrit and Pali languages. He told his hearers 
that it was a duty incumbent on them to carry out willingly and 
cheerfully the objects for which the meeting was convened, to let 
it bo known to the Queen how highly they prize the honour of 
knighthood conferred on their countryman, and how honoured and 
thapkful they feel for it, whilst it would at the same time be satis* 
factory to Sir Coomara Swamy to know that his friends mid 
countrymen duly appreciate him, and are ready to honour him oSfc! 
his return to his native land. 

Various gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the fbUowiftgf* 
resolutions were carried unanimously :— * 

t That an address be forwarded to the Queen, signed Igt 
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m jowul of the nxmu> mvm assocutioh, [mo. t 

* * "*S 

t&t Tamil-speakiDg community of this island, thanking lEirtf JMajarty 
fifv the honour of knighthood conferred on Sir Ooomara Swamy. 

S.h—“ That an address of congratulation be presented to Sir 
Ooomara Swamy, and that the Cingalese gentlemen and other 
.friends and admirers of his be requested to co-operate with, the 
Tamil-speaking community in their address of congratulation. 

Z. —“ That a subscription be raised among the Tamil-speaking 
community for the purpose of presenting an address of congratu¬ 
lation to Sir Ooomara Swamy, engraved on a gold plate, and giving 
him on his return to Ceylon a public entertainment, which his 
Excellency the Bight Hon. Gregory should be requested to 
honour by his presonce, and to which the leading members of the 
general public he invited. 

4.—“ That copies of the proceedings be forwarded to the 
leading members of society in the provinces, with a request to 
them by the Colombo committee to lend their aid in carrying o^t 
the objects of this meeting.” 

The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Calcutta 
School of the Indian Reform Association took place in the begin¬ 
ning of October. One of the boys read a very good essay on the 
“Duties of Students,” and various recitations were made. It was 
announced that the Hon. Digumher Mitter had presented to the 
school a scholarship of the value of five rupees a month, tenable ; 
for one year by the best candidate in the next Entrance Exami¬ 
nation.' * 

At Kolapore, a school, called the Bajaram High School, has 
been established in memory of the late Rajah of Kolapore, who 
died at Florence, in 1870, after a short illness, aged 20 years. A 
monument has been lately erected to him in the public park of' 
Florence, the cost of which has been borne partly by the Rajah’s 
ftmily and partly by the Indian Government. " 

The Thakore of Bhownuggur has expressed a wish to lay the ? 
foundation 0 f an endowment fund at the Rajcoomar College 
Katfcywar, where he has lately received his own education. The ; 
offer has been accepted by Government in the following terms t— 

* His Excellency in Council has learnt with much satis&ctioft of.-' 
tide liberal offer on the part of His Highness Tukteingjee, Thakore ! 
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of Bhotttmggur, to lay the foundation of an endowment fond four 
the Rajooomar College. Government accepts the offer all showing 
that the young Chief fully appreciates the advantage* of a col3tejgt 
education, and that he is desirous, by reducing the college fees and 
expenses, to makb these advantages accessible to a wider circle 
among the upper classes of Katty war." 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the recent Examination in Arts and Science of the Uni¬ 
versity of London, Mr. Prosunna Kum&r R&y passed in the Seoond 
B.Sc. Exam., and thus he becomes entitled to the degree of 
Bachelor of Scieuee. 

Mr. Nanaji Narayan has passed in the First B.Sc. Examination 
in Engineering, at the University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Avinasa Chandra Mitra, Student of the Middle Temple, 
has passed in the Examination in J unsprudence, Civil and Inter¬ 
national Law, Public and Private, and Roman Civil Law, lately 
held at Lincoln's Tun 

Mr. P. 0. Mozoumdar lias left England to return to Calcutta, 
after a stay of a few montj^ during which he preached and 
leotured at many places *m England and Scotland. A largely 
attended farewell meeting was held at Islington just before Me 
departure. 

Maharajah Sir Jung Bahadoor, of Nepau), who has lately 
visited Calcutta, is expected in England early in next year, He 
will be accompanied by his two sons, Mr. 0. Girdlestone, the 
Resident, and a Imp suite, 






1 ' J&fflkL Mectingt eft thq Subscribers ana inencn *4 
3# National Indian Association will be held at in 

ttte Lessei Colston Hall, at 8 pm, on Thursday, Dec. 11 Mb 
jiii Bjjjjht Worshipful the Mayor presiding. , * 

|fen4s from a distance ytho propose to attend itk 
to Gomummwte with^the Secretary, % 

Red Lodge House, Bristol 
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^^beifoUowing contributions to the funds of the Assooia 



dged with thanks 

olfimess the Eajn of Drangclra. £25 Q $ * 

Honour Sir Bichard Temple, 

Lieut-Governor of Bengal. *2 0 W * * 

Mahdiano of l)inagepore 2 0 0 


awR Highness the 

t %r* Brijhall Ghose and friends, Lahore 
guinea Chandra Rai, Esq., Calcutta 
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printed communications have been received fros^ 
! ^roq>ondents, the notice of which space compels us tdK 
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baa kindly undertaken to be the 
* o Association in Bengal. He will supply the Journal, 
all subsciiptions to the Treasurer, Lewis Fry, * 
'acknowledge them in the next Journal., OomumnL 
addressed to him, * 



*« * $ Sanf, Sasopaba Bakemse, 
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'7 :7 ; - OBJECTS OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

• ■'■v- To extend a knowledge of India, and interest in her throughout the 


To promote by voluntary effort the enlightenment and improvement of 
our Hindu fellow subjects. 

: To co-operate with enlightened natives of India in their efforts for the 
, improvement of their countrymen. 

THESE OBJECTS ARE CARRIED OUT,— 

>1.—By obtaining information respecting the wants of- India, and the 
means by which these may be applied. 

.■ , :i, " The particular wants now to be mentioned are :— 

Ipt.—The education of the masses of the people. 

’ | % 2 nd.—The education and improvement of women, 

srd.—Sanitary improvements. 

. 4th.—T%® improvement of Prison discipline, and the establishmmit 
of Juvenile Reformatories. 


—In all the proceedings of this Association, the Government principle 
^jf noninterference in religion and tocicd customs is to he strictly maintained^ 

■ : . % ■— . 

Journal is the organ of the Association, and is supplied to members 
-■ uf Hie Association. Subscription to the Journal 5/- per annum, in advance. 

77 ; (immunisations for the Journal to be addressed to the Editors, Red 
:'^^o^;e House, Bristol. 

; ^Vi^dhscriptions and Donations to the Association to be paid to the 
:Tr«Msnrer or to the Hon. Secretaries. ^ v 
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We enter on a new year of the Journal of our Association, 
with the satisfactory feeling that we have made decided pro* 
gress during the last, and with the encouraging belief that 
the way is opening to* still greater progress in future. 

This will he evident to those who read the annual report 
which we present to our readers, together with a full report 1 
of the animal public meeting. In England the objects of 
the Association are beginning to he bettor understood, and 
appreciated by the public press. It is sympathy that India 
wants from us, that genuine friendly sympathy winch cannot 
exist without a real acquaintance with her. Mr. Killigraw 
Wait, M.P., most truly rcmajyed in his speech at the Bristol 
meeting, that this, not clia^y, is what is required to make 
England well able to meet the difficulties which must arise-froja 
the rapidly changing condition of the inhabitants of ^ 
The Orissa famine awaken^Tgieat commiseration for the starv- * 
ing natives some eight years ago, and large sums of mpAsy . 
were sent over to relieve them; but there was no increase t)f 
sympathy with the country generally. Yory different hfts 
been the effect of the Bengal famine, and we rejoiced to 
at the meeting from Sir -George Campbell, who is 
qualified to form a judgment, that a very grateful feeing tad * 

* it u i t g * i * 
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awakened in India, by the efforts of relief made m ; 
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l^-.The work of social improvement with which we have 
jAftsired to co-operate has been making great progress in Indflt 
Iptaelf, Not only are native gentlemen who have been in 
i JEngland awakened to the importance of progress, but the 
-nobility of that country are giving it their active sympathy. 
Nothing more astonishes native gentlemen who visit England 

.S’i '’* -i 

. than our institutions for the care and improvement of those 
physically disabled, as the deaf and dumb, and the Industrial 
, and [Reformatory Schools for neglected and criminal children. 
These last we hope ere long to see established in India. The 
very rapid increase of factories in India, both near Calcutta and 
I Bombay, calls for speedy legislation to provide for that protec- 
i tion and education of these children, which was madp long 
ago in our country by the Half-time Factory Act. 

The names of our Royal President, and of ©nr noble Vice- 
Presidents, from both England and India, while endorsing our 
programme and showing sympathy with our work, give us 
' great encouragement, and we trust that the coining year will 
; bring forth good fruits. 






We insert from the Daily News of Dec. 14 the following 
^excellent abstract of important Government returns:— 

“ Parliament has already provided for the yearly publication 
of a- survey of the moral and material progress and condition of 
India, and Mr. Clements Markham has made the statement fo x 
: &e present year a reproduction and amplification of the admirable 
summary printed in the year before. Mr. Markham gives a foil 
account of the political, commercial, and sOoial condition of the 
of their agriculture and manufactures j- pf fjhe 








mUftaiJs* flwil, end financial administw#®) of fM®h ^ 

As some under the heads of agriculture, irrigation, oormfrwk*^ 
rions, education, and the resources of the country in the shape sf 
forests and minerals. Under British administration India if$ g 


itoidly receiving many of the advantages of "Western omhzariP&i ] 
One of the very last of these ib care for the health of the popttln^ 


tion, which is a complete novelty m Eastern lands. A report 4$ 
the Vital statistic s of Calcutta made at the end of 1873 revealed a 
progress in tins duccUou which is so sinking as to create a doubt- 
whether tho hguioscau bo tine The returns show a decpe h8 )e j 
of tho mortality from 20,000 aunually to 10,000—a fact whh$^ 
Mr Mdikh im says is “ unpicc t lented m the historyjof sanity 
Hon ” Fifteen )ear ago Oalcutti was not diamed, and the^ 
sewage lay about in pestilential ditc hes, or floated down therivnf l 
undw an Indian sun The people drank the w ater of the riv«V 
which was the gioat giave^ard of the city Now “Calcutta Ja 
diamed, and possesses a watei supply iai nette* than that of 
Lpndon, and as good^as that of Glasgow, ’ and tho reduction of 
the death late to one halt what it was before is the direct result 
of the chango Calcutti, howeui, stands second to Bombay in 
population the wostem cipit il of India being, noxt to Lond$0, | 
the mod populous city in the Fmpuo bo far as the number of } 
houses dot famines the magnitude of a atj, Bombay ranks only * 
With Bustol or Bradford Its 044,405 pooplo live in only 
29,001 houses, or within a fiaction of 21 peisons to each hons^ 
and m one pari of the uty tlieie aie over 40 people to each 
house In Ltveipool, with only 103,046 inhabitants, there ar^ 
78,427 houses, or a little over six to each house, and evep thrill * 
an unusual nurnbor, tlie average of the whole United Kingdom 
being 5 3 to a house The Ihesidenoy towns all have municipal 
govurnmi nts, Bombay, afip long agitation, received mhnioipsl 
institutions last year Certain classes of ratepayers elect half thp l 
Corpoiation, which consists of 64 members, the other half are 
nominated by Ihe Government and the justices There is also 
Council ol tw elve, eight elocted and four nominated, this body* 
-oontrols tho finances of the city. In the first election of *} 
Corporation, 3,927 ratepayers were entitled to vote, a vary 
Constituency for the second city in the Umpire, but f(ty| l 
AfW^Ml themselves of the novel privtfegi. Of the perawmstoc^^ 
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||$$ gjrftoa - English, 19 Hindus, 17 Parsers, five Mahojmnedans, 
<mi« was a Portuguese. In the Bombay Presidency lit;; 

Have municipal Corporations; the Madras Presidency has 
|p-i® municipal towns; and in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 

| the* Punjab, and Oudh municipal institutions of various kinds 
fe":have- received still further development. The institutions of 
H local government are in fact far more extended in India than in 
l^^pngland. If, as we are fond of saying, municipal institutions 
||'teach a people the art of sqlf rule, India has every opportunity 
of learning it. In one matter, however, it has not followed 
: : English precedent. The revenue is raised chiefly by octroi 
• duties, and this, which is regarded at home as a most obnoxious 


method of local taxation, is more popular in India than any 
f; levying of rates. 

' i Public education is another matter in which the Indian 
,* government is beginning to rcaliso some plans which even in 
^ ^England are regarded as stages of future development. Lord 
k Halifax, then Sir C. Wood, by a despatch in 1854 laid the 
v foundation of a national system of higher, middle, and primary 
v. teaching, all completely dovethiled into each other; and this 
sj stem is now in complete working order throughout India. 
At its head stand the three Universities of Calcutta,. Bombay, 

. ■ and Madras, which “were calmly founded,” as Mr. Markham 
| { .notes, “in the regular way of routine, during the worst time of the 
y; Mutinies, when our power seemed to be at its lowest ebb.” Like 
• the University of Loudon, those of India are examining bodies, 

: with affiliated Colleges all over the country. In the Calcutta 
. University in January, 1873, 212 candidates presented.them- 
•; selves for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 126 of them 


passed. There were at the same time 137 candidates for 
degrees of Laws, of whom 75 passed and 77 became licentiates. 
In Civil Engineering one student took a Bachelor’s degree, and 
seven obtained licences while the Calcutta Medical College sent 
up 52 candidates for licences in Medicine, of whom 25 suer 


ceeded. At the Master of Arts examination in the same year 
eleven students presented themselves for the ordinary degree, of 
; whom - five passed; and out of 19 candidates in honours 15 




from the Universities of Bombay and Madras. Next td.’4.v.r 
Colleges affiliated to these Universities are the high schools in 
which English is the medium of instruction, and which pregtape 
hoys for the matriculation examinations at the Universities, and 
“ a chain of scholarships binds together the University, f£e 
Colleges of the High School, as was suggested in the despatch of 
1854,” and in our own Schools Inquiry Report. There are 179 . 
of these schools in Bengal, with 20,641 scholars, 57 of these are 
Government schools, 78 are aided, and 44 are entirely inde¬ 
pendent. Lower than these are the middle-class schools, of 
which there are 1,374 in Bengal,, with 66,545 pupils. About a 
third of these schools have English classes, the rest are ver-'."J 
nacular. These middle.schools receive most support from the 
people themselves ; the yearly cost of boy’s education being in 
a Government school eleven rupees twelve annas; in an aided 
school sixtoen rupees three annas. Under the middle schools 
are the indigenous rural schools, where the vernacular is taught. 
The chief feature of educational progress in Bengal, noted in the 
• present Eeport, is the vast increase in those patshalas, or village 
schools, caused by a new system of Government aid. In March,.: 
1872, there were only 2,719 of these schools; by August, 1873, 
there yore 10,717 patshalas in Bengal, with 255,728 pupils, and 
there has been a further. increase since. We have instanced 
Bengal as an example, of what is being dono in the other 
provinces. There are now in British India alone, excluding "< 
Burmahand the native States, 40,700 schools, teaching 1,280,940 
scholars at a yearly cost of £758,337. All these, however, are 
Schools for boys; and unhappily there are only 1,640 girls*: 
Schools in British India, with 57,000 girls receiving, Mr. 
Markham says, “some sort of education.” At present it has to 
be confessed that “ there i^fto real demand for the education of 
women and girls among the natives.” Still, thanks to Miss 
Caipenter, whose “liberal assistance,” the Eeport says, “has ■ 
enabled the Government to open a new “ female normal schoOl at 
Hyderabad,” to an American lady, who is not named, and to.,.;:. 
Other ladies, obstacles are being removed, and the Hindus are 
beginning to seek instruction for their daughters, though fhe •' 
teaching is often given in the Zenana rather than in the sehooL 
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thfr most bejms$e^ of English r^le, 

Jf^flOXtroes of the oounfay; but the nmtfal awakening has hit herto 
sparely run pari pamt with: the material improvement. {3ohoo]|; 
of Art and Museums are ^powerful agents in the di&mionoit 
knowledge; but the growth of scientific and literary societies 
%mongthe native communities is very justly pointed ont as “ a 
very remarkable sign of progress and of intellectual activity 
Which -deserves careful attention.” There have always been 
<$metios of English origin in which natives and Europeans heve 
Hajmf hn common ground) such as the Bengal Asiatic Society, the 
Bombay Geographical Society, the Bethune Society, and the 
Dalhousie Institute. But there are now in all parts of India 
societies of purely native origin, some literary, and same political. 
In Bengal there are a -“People’s Association” and a “Badical 
: League,” and the Lieutenant-Governor says of thorn and of 
similar organizations that “if not entirely justifying the titles 
they assume, they are nevertheless an earnest of things to come, 
and are, on the whole, much to be encouraged. Some of them 
are already interesting societies, with much reality and substance 
in them.” In Oudb, the cities of Lucknow, Faizabad, and Gonda 
. ba,ve each fheir Beform Club and literary society. There is 
evidently in all these societies an imitation of English institu¬ 
tions, but they are spontaneously established by the Indian 
“people themselves, and though the statistics respecting them $re 
very incomplete, we are assured that “ they are springing into 
existence in all directions.” The literary activity of the natives 
is also considerable. The number of books published in Bengal 
in the year 1872-8 was 1.082, but no description of them m 
given. Of 97 published in the.North-West Provinces, 19, wei# 
religion, and .more than half were educational works, 
jjpligion and poetry are most in request. In Bombay 880 
were published m 1872, of which 332 were original works j 1^4 
$jpse were poetry, 61 on religion, and. 16 pn lay. Q£i|87 
pnlMnhed in. Madras, 187 were, original, 144 being on r4fgio^, 

; 8f ( pp$ry, and 37 on language. Newspapers and 

Sp apparently in the inbmcy of their development ee to 

memm circuUtiuqf 24$ copies each. . Stitts:.i 
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•^'•IjliUfl and Writteh wiih considerable Mdiit, and i& 

, V’-r&e report, show “ excessive freedom of opinion.” 

I'r^littafrLljr,” adds the writer, “ are an ehgine of sdm» powdr,**f 
This vernacular newspapers in the districts; oh the other 
lave but little influerifee. It ih interesting to know ”$hat of -A!# £ 
iatilrtj newspapers in the Madras Presidency, the tone ia leynlj 
thoftgh With occasional acrimonious critidetn of parried!#; 
©bvemment measures; and that the topics they prihcipai^r >; 
discussed in 1872-3 were the Municipal Act, compulsory vaeoin^ - 
tidn, the law against infanticide, and 'Sir Bartle Frere’g tariSrioaKi'^ 
There are inany drawbacks to Consider, many dark lines toJSi ; 
put in before the picture of intellectual progress would be lt 
faithftil representation Of the reality ; but on the whole tfc§ 
advance is rapid and great.” f'\ 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


In Sind this movement is in its infancy, but an impoi 
step has been taken by the establishment of an Enj 
L&dy Superintendent in Hyderabad, to train female teac 
hnd to superintend a number of small girls’ schools in 
city. The expense of this is now sustained partly by 
Government and partly by the municipal rates,—a very si 
factory indication of the progress of native opinion in 
direction. 

“ The Hyderabad Female Normal School was opened oh 
dth March; 1878. Ten Hindu and four Mahommedan 
,.-fri#nt&d themselves for admittance. A few of the 
WsSw ahle to read simple words, but they werd perf< 

M writing tad eypfc&iug; .According to the tides 
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^beadmitted. It was however fqjfltl impossible to secure tea 
women who could read and wriUjr consequently there was no 


; ^tonative but to admit women who were unable to read and 

Sprite. 

. “ Three ^nonths after the opening of the School an exami¬ 
nation was held by the Inspector for making a selection of Hindu 
/|amd Mahommedan pupils for the Female Normal School. Six 
Hindu and two Mahommedan pupils were selected. The majority 
; Yt>f the pupils were widows, and were above the age of thirty* 
. A month later two other unmarried Mahommedan girls were 
; admitted. These girls were in advance of the other pupils with 
respect to reading and writing, but after a few months studying 
(hey withdrew,-r-one to be married and the other to join her 
father who is attached to one of the regiments stationed at 
Karacchi. Each pupil receives Rs. 6 per mensem. The following 
/are the subjects which they are required to study during the first 
twelve months, and in which they have qualified themselves to 
pass their first annual examination:—Reading, 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
books in Hindu Sindhi character, and explaining the same; fair 
• handwriting; dictation from 3rd reading book with good ortho- 
graphy; geography of the province of Sind; first four rules of 
arithmetic and reduction; multiplication tables as far as twenty 
times by ten; lessons on simple objects. In addition to this they 
are able to do plain needlework pretty well, and also some Sindhi 
embroidery. When first told that they were Acquired to pass an- 
examination in the above-named subjects they appeared very 
much disheartened, and could not understand why it was necessary 
to study two or three subjects simultaneously. But after a little 
/ they promised to make an effort, and overcame what appeared to 
them an insurmountable difficulty. At the approaching annual 
•examination the pupils of the Female Normal School give promise 
of acquitting themselves more creditably than the mistresses of 
the Girls’ Schools. 

"The Girls’ Schools are situated in different parts of the town 
of Hyderabad. There are altogether nine schools, three of which- 
are attended by Hindu girls/ and are under. Hindu mistresses/ 
The remaining six are Mahommedaq schools; two of them are 
Conducted by Mahommedan mistresses, and the other four are 
of Mahommedan masters. The children 
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Hindu schools 'ate -the 

Pkaders, Mooktiarkars, Eifttars, Moonshies, Ac. They attend <| 
voluntarily, are decently and tidily dreaaed,and are generally]! 
clean. The Mahommedan children attending our schools seem to 
belong to the poorer classes. - - \ : 

u In some of the Girls' Schools the higher classes are preparing ^ 
to pass the fourth standard at the annual examination in August 
next. The subjects for the fourth standard are:—Geography , 
of India, history of Sind, arithmetic. as far as vulgar fractions, 
AEsop’s fables, dictation from iEsop’s fables, with good orthography 
and handwriting.” 

“ Calcutta papers speak of the progress hitherto made in the ; ^; 
novel experiment of the school for Hindu ladies of family; J 
opened a year ago under Miss Akroyd as so considerable as to ~ 
promise great success ip the future. It had been prophesied that 
no entries would ever be’ made, that is of pupils of the con- 
dition to whom the scheme was intended to apply. There has ; 
been no difficulty in this matter, however, as theasg^ort novr 
published shows, there having been %s many as seventeen at a. 
time in the school, which has only accommodation for twenty- • 
two pupils. Of those at present under Miss Akroyd, four are r 
the wives of Bengal gentlemen who are or have been themselves y 
in England for education, and five young widows, the small 
remainder being unmarried. There is no attempt at imitating ^ 
the English finishing school in giving varied accomplishments, ; 
some few of the pupils only being taught the piano at a special • 
monthly fee. The attention of the ladies—except of* thfi , | 
widows, who study especially to become teachers themselves-r-is . 
directed mainly to the arts neglected by their sex among thcti 
higher castes, of sewing and making their own clothes, and of 
superintending domestic housework. The disciplinary diffi- j; 
culties predicted for Miss Akroyd’s undertaking have proved;:] 
quite imaginary. The young ladies collected into so new > f 
fife have, according to the report, ‘by a most creditable 
dustry and perseverance, shown an earnest desire to avail 
selves of the opportunities offered, and have also observed £$§| 
rules with a care and exactness remarkable in those so little]; 

. accustomed to discipline and routine.’ -Pa# Mall Gtiptfe, f 
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^tN3i330ir of WoigbA 19 Isn>iA..i—On the loth «f 
last a Very interesting; meeting was held at Alexandra 
,to bring before its friends and supporters the eatasfc 
the sistnf institution, thei Alexandra Native Girls’ English 
institution in Bombay. The founder of the latter, Judge Manockjee 
a Farsee gentleman, and one Of the few natives who 
risen to high office under the English Government, was intro^ 
i$teeed. by Lord Gough, and gave in excellent English a most 
interesting account of the battle he has fought for forty yearn 
for the education of women in India. He began in the way We 
could wish to see more generally adopted amongst reformers, by 
acting out his own precepts, and not only educated his three 
daughters after the English fashion—obtaining English governesses 
for them—but allowed them to enter into society like their 
European sisters, and even to make their own choice in marriage. 
■<0f Course he was met with the bitterest hostility, and every kind 
of obloquy, and even insult, was heaped upon him. The kind of 
Objections urged against him have a strangely familiar sound to out 
Oafa, for they were only ^caggcrated forms of those we have so 
. fcng heard raised against the more liberal education of women in 
this country. He was accused of trying to turn society topsy- 
, torvy by emancipating women from the seclusion of the zenana, 

Of wishing to make men of them, and destroying all the delicacy 
tiid modesty of the female character, of flying in the face of all 
hike-.sacred traditions ordaining the subjection of women ; he WAS 
j'.tj ha d, he was impious; his daughters themselves would curse the 
<&y he had carried them beyond the Safe limits of their sek. 
Nevertheless he persevered ; his daughters have married happily 
ahd have now daughters of their own whom they are educating on 
tile same principle; and the small class of six held at his own 
house, which was the utmost he could compass for years, h&S ' 
expanded into the Alexandra Native Girls’ Institution, where 
iAvehty-three native young ladles arc now obtaining an English 
education, and being trained to take their places as intelligent and 
cultivated members of society. The foundation of the institution 
#as due to the touching Farsee custom that When a death occurs 
$tt. A ferniiy the chief mourners devote a sarii in proportion to the& 
■■'VJeji&hs to eome 'benifleent object a& a tribute to the ineinoty of 
|p» deheaied. Hr. Ghrsetjee, having SuflfeVed the terrible ; - 
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his eldest son, determined, in compliance with this custom, to give 
towards the foundation of an English school for native girls a stt& 
of 5,000 iupecs, and a portion of his own villa for school premiW. 
This sum was raised to 60,000 rupees by the contributions tit 
friends. The Indian Government was induced to promise aid td* 
the amount of <£5,000 if an equal sum could be raised by voluntary 
subscriptions; £4,000 of this have actually been raised, partly by 
means of a bazaar, held at Bombay in 18C9, to which the Queen 
and tho royal family, together with many other royal and noble 
personages, were large conti ibutors. Mr Onrsetjee is now endear 
VOuriug to raise the remaining £1,000, necessary to obtain the sum 
promised by Government, and to place the institution on A 
permanent footing, and we trust he will not appeal in vain t0 
the fiidnds of women’s education in India. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

- f 

[From a lecture by Dr Lcitner, road before the International 
Congress of Orientalists m London, September, 1874.] 

This institution, which m medicine, law, and literature, pre¬ 
serves Oriental learning, and combines it with European methods 
and science, was based on tho following principles- 

1 The foundation of a National University in the Punjab, 
implying the development of self*govenimcnt among the natives 
in all matters connected with their own education. The first 
step towards this ond was to associate with the officers of govern’ 1 
ment in the control of popular education the donors by whose cbfiA 
tributions the proposed University was to be founded, togeth# 
with the learned men among tho natives of the province. 

2. The revival of the Study of the Classical Languages tit 
Ihdia, viz. Arabic for the Muhammodans, and Sanskrit fbfc tbft 
Hindus; thus showing the respect felt by enlightened Barit* 
peons for what natives of India consider their highest and modi 
sacred literature; without a knowledge of which it was felt 
no real hold upon their minds can ever be obtained by a re* 
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3. The bringing European Science and Education generally 
:• j. within the reach of the masses.—This was to be doAe by de¬ 
veloping the vernaculars of India through their natural sources, 

. the Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian, and by translating works of 
interesLand of scientific value into those vernaculars. 

*4. The elevation of the Standard of English education to the 
level of the reforms which are ever being carried out in Europe, 
and by studying Languages, History, ^Philosophy, and Law, on 
the u Comparative Method ” as adapted to the mental disposition 
pf Mahommedans and Hindus respectively. The university was 
to be not only an examining body, but also a teaching body, 
differing in this respect from the other three Indian Universities, 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which merely examine. 
It was also to be a centre of discussion on all subjects affecting 
education, and, finally, a matter of peculiar interest to us in 
Europe, it was to be an academy for the cultivation of archeeo- 
: logical and philological investigations, and for giving a helping 
hand to European Orientalists, whose inquiries it would advance 
by popularizing European Oriental learning, and bringing its 
critical method to bear on* the literary labours of native savans. 

The Punjab University College, in its present infancy, has 18 
teachers in its Oriental college, 3 lecturers in its law school, 10 
professors in the affiliated Government Colleges in Arts of Lahore 
and Delhi, 11 professors and teachers in the admirable Lahore 
medical school, and a staff of fellows, scholars, and translators. t 
It.issues two critical journals, in Arabic and Sanskrit and a 
. vernacular Medical Gazette, borides numerous other publications. 
For its general purposes alone as an examining and literary body 
it commands already an endowment of over £35,000 and an 
annual income of over £4,600. It seeks to adapt, rather than 
translate, European ideas, and uses throughout the compara¬ 
tive method which your Congress has so strongly recommended. 
It is in this spirit that I have written my “ Philosophical Gram- 
mar of Arabic,” and the “ Sinin-ul-Islam ” for the use of Ma- 
bommedan priests, which endeavours to show the precise position 
held by Mahommedan literature and history in the scheme of 
universal history. 

■ f. ' 






REVIEWS. 


A Commentary on the Text op the Bhagaval~GM» by 
Hurrychund Chintamon. Triibner & Co., London. ’ ' 

The wave of progress has reached India, and is making itself 
felt in many ways. “Action," as the Commentator of the- 
Bhagaval-GitA describes progress, has taken deep hold of many of 
the natives politically, theologically and socially. When we see 
that reason and enlightenment are allowed by many of high caste 
to have their due weight in the consideration of subjects of the 
deepest importance, we cannot but feel that there is a great and 
noble destiny in store for .India already so much endowed. 

This cheerful view of the future of India has been vividly 
presented to us from treading the Introductory Papers by Hurry* 
chund Chintamon in his commentary on the text of the Bhagaval- 
Gitfi. In the essay entitled Theological Progress, after describing 
“the wonderful progress the intelligent principle in man has been 
able to work out in the different known sciences," chemistry, ; 
agriculture, astronomy and geology, he asks the question, “ Why 
should ofir reason with regard to this domain (speaking of theology) 
only be rendered unfruitful 1 why should it lie, with regard to this 
only, in a dark and narrow view 1" He gives hi3 answer by 
quoting a verse from a Hindu writer on philosophy :— 

“ A knot of ignorance binds all men’s hearts, 

This Action looses, and God’s grace imparts.” 

It is in this spirit he has given his commentary of the great 
Epic of India. The Bhagaval-Gitfi, a philosophical poem divided 
into three sections, the first purely practical, the second theological^ 
and the third metaphysical, under the form of an allegory, as- ■; 
follows :— . 

Havas represents passion; Paindavas, intelligence; Aijuna, mind,j 
Krishna, reason. 

We are very sorry our space will not allow us to give extracts 
from each section. We feel, however, that the one we do give will 7; 
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atlfiioiently interest our readers to make them anxious to study 
thoroughly this beautiful poem. 

ff v In chapter second Arjuna, mind, after stating “ the true 
end of existence is so uncertain that I am not sure whether it will 
ndt be better to allow passion to prevail over intelligence, what 
gCod is it to live if we hurt the feelings of our elders who are 


Krishna, reason, answers “The ever-existing God can only he 
h|fpri)tU5hed by discerning the truth and acting In the path of 
ffetue, every man muBt himself accomplish his triie end, with md 
As his guide, and persevere after it. 0 Mind! you must remember 
this life is a state of probation—a battle-field between the opposing 
, fidrces of passion and intelligence, and you should not act the 
toward; there is nothing better for a warrior than a lawful War: 
St is the best exercise for the spirit to be continually combating 
matter for truth eld waging battle against deceit; for the only 
|Siih to happiness is the power over passion.” This extract is from 
the commentaries. The text is in many parts very poetical. Mri 
ffiarrychund Ohintamon says it is difficult to give an exact date 
to the BhagaVal-Gitl 


We have received the last number of The Indian Workman, 
ISoon tains articles on English Cotton Factories^ a subject dnterest- 
% tag to India at the present time when successful efforts are being 
. made to establish cotton factories in Bengal and Bombay, and so 
help, as in Russia; to raise up a middle class of society, and fill up 
the vacuum created by the decline of indigenous manufactures, 
A rough drawing and description is given of the Temple of 
• Jugannath. There are articles on Diamond* and the Jamalpur 
Workshops, a place near Mongbyr; Which a quarter of a century agd 
WAS the abode of the tiger and the bear, but is now the soene of 
W cheerful, smiling industry, having workshops which gfce employ- 
ment to 2,500 persons, a city is rising in what was for ageS it 
;; dfehtojunglfe. The Friend of India thus (peaks of this magazidi 
and of other work at Barahanagar:—“We would call attention to 
I tome particulars that are given in the epitome in reference to the 
£ IftWahiumgar Institute/ Though the Undertaking is a local aflairi 





it may fairly claim the support of the public, the Tillage hemg4i&\ 
soene of an energetic endeavour to improve mid elevate the £uim||r 
hands who have become so numerous all along the Hoogly.. Jn no 
place are there so many hundreds employed as at Barahanagajr. 
These factory people, though they are already important in, n 
numerical point of view, are quite a new olass in India 
the influence of systematic and strenuous exertion, combined witi* 
good wages, they are rapidly differentiating for good and evil from 
use-and-wont Hindus. At Barahanagar there are already three 
night schools, a working men's club and a library. Equally 
deserving of notice is the publishing office of The Indian Workmem | 
edited by that true philanthropist, Mr. Sasipada Banerjee. Every 
month fifteen thousand copies of the journal are struck off, capon* - h 
lated and eagerly read by the mill people and their neighbours, a 
circumstance full of significance and of happy augury. The 
Barahanagar Institute wjll probably be the first working 
hall in India. The Jbuilding is progressing, hut the raising of the 
walls-is not proceeding so rapidly as could he wished, owing to e 
Went of funds. Already 2,200 rupees have been collected, b**t 
another 2,200 will be necessary to finish the hall. We would 
bring the case to the notice of the public-spirited inhabitants of 
Calcutta.” 

We have also received a Dacca paper for August, The Friend 
of Bengal (Anglo-Bengali). The chief contents are the speeches 
of the Governor-General and Lieutenant-Governor. It gives in 
English an account of the treatment received by the Bkhop 
Peterborough from a mob because he consecrated a cemetery and 
dedicated it to a sacred purpose. Our divisions are noticed by 
Hindus. 
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. At a meeting of the Council of the Alliance for the 
■Suppression of Intoxicating Drinks, held at Manchester, 
October 15th, the following resolution was moved by Dr. E. 
B. Lees 

“ That in tendering hearty greetings to the Hon. General Heal 
- Dow, of Maine, the Hon. Charles K. Landis, of New Jersey, and 
Baboo Protap 0. Mazoomdar, of Calcutta, as distinguished and 
disinterested cosmopolitan co-workers, the grateful thanks of the 
Council be presented to each of them, for their valuable testimony 
and eloquent advocacy in support of the Alliance, and the whole 
Temperance movement, during their sojourn in this country.” 

: The Baboo P. C* Mazoomdar was received with cheers as he rose 

to return thanks for the resolution just passed. This, ho said,'is not 
the first time that I have been honoured with the sympathy which 
Englishmen are never slow to show with every good work done in 
their own country or elsewhere. Neither is this the first time that 
I stand before Englishmen and Englishwomen to speak to them 
of that curse which from their own fatherland has unhappily 
crossed the ocean to mine. I have often spoken, so long as I have 
been in this country, on this subject of intemperance, and I am 
■glad to aay that 1 have often been received with that kindness 
which is characteristic of your people. Most of you are aware that 
in India the introduction of the civilisation of Europe has brought 
with it some of those evils which are found here; and prominent 
among them is the evil of intemperance. Of course we expect a 
great deal from your sympathy and your co-operation, but I am 
aware that no social evil can be removed unless those who suffer 
from it try to hriug about reforms by their own exertions. My 
. friends, therefore, in India have for some time engaged themselves 
in taking measures to arrest the growth of the vice of intemperance 
in India. Notable among-thoae friends of mine there is one 
that ia not unfamiliar to you,—the name of Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen* The enthusiasm and the sympathy with which you 





received him, have produced their normal effects upon his 
mind. Since his return to India, he, with bis friends, has 
inaugurated a great reform movement, one of the principal objects 
of which is to petition or memorialise the friends of India to 
change their present iniquitous liquor policy. Memorials have 
been presented, liberal promises have been given, and it is to be ; 
hoped that, those promises shall in the future be fulfilled. But, 
sir, we do not rest contented merely with the presentation of 
memorials. Something more active, some effort more personal, 
some measures appealing more effectively to the feelings of the 
community, have been found to be necessary ; and hence, in 
connection with this reform association of which I speak to youf*. 
there have been lectures delivered throughout all parts of Bengal^ 
in order that people’s attention may be drawn to the growth of the ' 
-evil of intemperance, and in order to draw their attention to the * 
evil that the evil may be removed. Newspapers have also bean 
started, one specially devoted to the subject of checking the intern* 
perance of the country. In that paper we embody all the 
information we can get hold of on the subject of temperance, and 
we often, I atn glad to say, make use of the materials which are to 
he found iu your own organs in this country. Besides this paper, 
we also try to bring out a periodical publication with the same 1 
object, and our friends, many of the members of this society, go 
about, and by their personal influence and example try to confirm 
the good effects which these sober agencies produce. With us in 
India the temperance movement is not an exclusive movement. In . 
India, in olden time, morality, sobriety, and truth were never 
separated from each other. The religion of the country has for -.?• 
ever meant the moral life of the nation; and in trying to preach 
to the people a knowledge of God, our forefathers always tried to 
preach sobriety, virtue, and purity in life. Acting up to these 
traditions, we at the present time iu India have made our temper- : 
ance movement not a sectarian or an exclusive movement, but one 1 
that is identical with the moral, the religious, and the intellectual 
developement of the whole nation of the Hindus. From our 
pulpit we preach temperance. Our missionaries, as a rule, have J 5 
been total abstainers all their liveB, and whenever they come and 

the principles of their faith, temperance is a smequo non of t 






cm is at any time desluned id conquer tbe 
l^peratition of India, temperance shall .he associated . 

If a sound and pure system of moral life is at any time 
to afford a foundation to Indian society and maids the - 
ms what once their forefathers were, abstinence from infeoxi- 
liquor shall go along with that moral life. And I, in .uy: 
Immhle capacity as a missionary aiid^a minister of tfie Bramoo 
^Saaaj of India, have combined with my mission the mission of 
spreading the principles of morality and sobriety. Before English- : 
men and English women I have spoken often about the principles 
if my religion; yet still, wherever I have gone, in whatever city I 
have been in this great country, I have always spoken to men and 
Women about abstinence from intoxicating liquor, that fatal curse 
which clings to the civilisation of England. I feel greatly 
honoured by-the sympathy which you show me; and this sympathy 
JU&pe to be able to communicate to my people, and it shall confirm 
thiem, and it shall give them greater perseverance in spreading 
tjb,ose principles to which yon are devoted in this country, which 
joaust one day crush immorality, intemperance, and the fatal 
adhesion of misguided men to the poison and the curse of alcohol, 

^na, therefore, work in this cause—yourselves in England, our- 
lifslves in India—to further the interests of temperance. With 
l^me.jfew words I shall resume my seat. 
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Jbp IsmiA Museum. —The India Museum will be arranged 5 ' 
efficient staff. Dr. J. Forbes Watson, whose reports have 
. W^ajOtad attention outside of an exclusively Indian circlq, retains ; 
% k l^pmutment of Chief Reporter on the Products of Indisj 
becomes Director of the Museum. The appointment qi;? 1 
t. Reporter on the Products of In,dia and Curator of the; •:? 
||||^;'hs|,been conferred on Dr. Bir4w?od.. This ; gent^m^| 
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has filled many important posts in India, and in pariacolar 
of honorary secretary in Bombay to the Royal Asiatic^Society. 

By his care the Royal Victoria Gardens were established at' 
Bombay, and he also acted as honorary secretary to the com- v 
mittee of native gentlemen who founded the Victoria and Albett <• 
Museum in commemoration of the transfer of the Government of 
India from the East India Company to her Majesty. Mr. Moore, 
Dr. Cooke, and Lieutenant Royle—each of whom has made his : 
mark in the scientific world—have received appointments as 
assistant curators. 

■ - -- / •' t 
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Our native readers will be. interested in seeing the 
following touching anecdotes of the Queen, which/have 
appeared in the English papers. We regret that want of 
space has caused their delay, but we are sure that they will 
be welcome:— 

HEK MAJESTY AND THE WOUNDED SERGEANT. 

A striking illustration of the deep interest which her Majesty 
takes in her subjects occurred during the recent royal visit to the 
wounded of the Ashantee campaign, at Net ley Hospital. A 1 
Sergeant-Major of the 42nd Highlanders, who was wounded ’at: i 
the battle Amoaful, and to whom her Majesty was introduced : 
writes home to his friends at Kinross, describing the interview as 
follows:—“As you would see from the newspapers, her Majesty paid 
a visit to Netley Hospital. Her Majesty chatted a few minutes 
with me, and made kind inquiries about me. The doctor told her ; 
how I had been in the Crimean and Indian campaigns, and on ; 
hearing my story her Majesty burst iuto tears. She introduced 
me to her youngest sou and daughter, who were present, and they 
were as'much affected as their noble mother. Next day I 
received from Osborne a copy of ‘ Leaves from my Journal in the 
Highlands,’ with the following inscription in the Queen’s own ' 
handwriting:—‘Presented to Sergt.-Major John Barclay, 42nd 
Highbinders.— Victoria R.—Osborne, 17th April, 1874.*”' - ■ 

The Queen on Cruelty to Animals. —The jubilee meeting of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Was 
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held on June 22nd, when the president (Lord Harrowby ^announced ; 
■; that he had received the following letter from the Queen, through 
■^'jSir Thomas Biddulph :—“My dear Lord,—The Queen has com¬ 
manded me to address you, as President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on the occasion of the assembly 
' in this country of the foreign delegates connected with your 


association and of the jubilee of the society, to request you to give 
expression publicly to Her Majesty’s warm interest in the success 
of the efforts which are being made at home and abroad for the 
purpose of diminishing the cruelties practised on dumb animals. 
The Queen hears and reads with horror of the sufferings which the 
brute, creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of the 
ignorant, and she fears also sometimes from experiments in the 
pursuit of science. For the removal of the former the Queen 
trusts much to the progress of education, and in regard to the 
pursuit of science she hopes "that the entire advantage of those 
ansesthetic discoveries from which man has derived so much benefit 
himself in the alleviation of suffering may be fully extended to 
the lower animals. Her Majesty rejoices that the society awakens 
the interest of the young by the presentation of prizes for essays 
connected with the subject, and hears with gratification that her 
son and daughter-in-law have shown their interest by distributing 
the prizes. Her Majesty begs to announce a donation of £100 to 
. the funds of the society.” When his lordship had concluded the 
reading of the letter, the organ played “God save the Queen,” the 
. entire audience standing. The pupils to whom prizes were to be 
presented were then introduced, and each received a handsomely * 
bound book and certificate from tho hands of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh. Some of the prizetakors were so youDg as eight years, 
others had reached the age of twenty. The Duke of Edinburgh 
in the course of a short speech, said :—“I think I need add no 
to Words to the letter which was read to you by your president from 
th& Queen to assure you of the concern all the members of her 


family feel in the welfare of dumb animals, and to encourage the 
exertiops we should make to render them our friends and to show 
them all the kindness in our power.” 
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The contributors to the boxes sent to India for tbe 
encouragement of female improvement, will be pleased to see 
that their kind gifts have a much wider influence than the 
particular place to which they are sent. We have received 
by this mail the following copy of a letter addressed to Babu 
Sasipada Banerjee, Barahanagar :— 

* 

Dacca, 3<MA tfov., 1874. 

Dear Sir,— In the name of the Philanthropic Society of 
Dacca, of which I am tho president, I bog to thank you for your 
groat kindness to tho Adult Female and Dacca Girls’ Schools in 
sending the excellent presents we lately received, consisting of a 
scrap book, some otjier books, some wool-work for patterns, 
Borne boautiful pictures of flowers, and various other useful 
articles for our girls. 

The things you have sent will be of the greatest use, and we 
are much encouraged by your symyathy and kindness. A gam 
thanking you in the name of the Philanthropic Society of Dacca, 

I remain yours very truly, 

W. B. LrmosTOifE. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Prosunna Kumat R&y obtained Honours in two subjects 
when he recently took his B.A. degree in the ITnivorsity of 
London. (Logic and Mental Philosophy, and Geology). 

Mr. A. Chatteijea has passed in the First B. Sc. Jj* 
title University of Edinburgh. 
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Bash Sasifada Banerjee has kindly undertaken to be the 
Agent of the Association in Bengal He will supply the Journal,> 
TSRd remit all subscriptions to the Treasurer, Lewis Fry, Esq., r 
.0 trill acknowledge them in the next Journal. Communi¬ 
ons to be addi cased to him, 

: * Babu Sasipada Banerjee, 

* • ,;V 

Sub-Registrar, Barehanagar, 

North of Calcutta. 









W&are happy to present to our readers in this number of the 
Journal ^extracts from a very important paper, read at the 
Social Science Association at Glasgow, by Mr. Woodrow; 


Senior Inspector of Schools in Bengal, on the importance of 
. Physical Training in the Colleges and Schools in India. This 
educational system of India, planned and executed by the; 
British Government, is one of which we may well be ‘proud 
and every educated native of that country who visits our 
shores is himself a living testimony to its excellence. • Those 
who are unacquainted with what has been done to introduce 
Western civilization and thought into India, and to impart to 
its sons all the treasures of English education which we our¬ 


selves possess, may well feel astonished at hearing natives of 
" ahremote a country speak in public with a fluency and a perfect:: 
acquaintance with our language, far superior to many born ip ’ 
England But it is becoming evident that something more tbaa|^ 
this is required. The system of education which waa nrrangec^ 
fer India, was founded on what was then considered good iir 
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•—it was modified indeed to taeet the different requires 
liitefits of the country with-regard to the study of language^ 

• faatlt was based on the same 'general idea, that is, of developing 
the intellectual powers only. These form however only one 
portion of the whole being. True education should embrace 
all the faculties and powers which the Creator has given us. 

In our islands the home supplies a large part, and that the 
most valuable one, of those influences which form the 
character. The school boy, and eveti the advanced student 
of our colleges and universities, requires no stimulus to induce 
him to engage in such athletic sports as develope and 

v strengthen the physical powers, while the tastes and pleasures 
of refined society awaken the aesthetic talents, and help to com¬ 
plete the true development of the. British youth. In India the 
position of the rising generation is unhappily very different. 
The homes do not give that preparatory training which is so 
great an advantage to young English boys;—there is no desire 
; among them for that physical development which would - make 
athletiwexercises a* delight, and society does not present those 
attractions of a refining aesthetic nature which would excite 
the latent powers of the young. Besides all this, though in 
/ some parts of the country a few attempts are being made in 
the principal cities to afford instructive recreation to the 
young, yet there are seldom to be found, if indeed that is ever 
the case, those Museums, AthentBums, Lecture Halls, not to 
Speak of the endless exhibitions and institutions, to be found 
in our own capital, which draw forth the faculties of the 
: young, and awaken in them a thirst for useful knowledge. 

• The present system of Government education in India has a 

- tendency to give an exclusive and excessive stimulus to the ; 
intellectual powers alone of the young Hindu, and thus to 
defeat to some extent the very object for which it is intencUd* : 
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educational system is very highly developed, an experiene&l* 
native educator complained in his address to the Bengal 
Social Science Association, that “the mind of the student^m 
overlaid with such an immense quantity of undigested learning 
that little or no room is left for its unfettered action.” The 
mental strain caused by long hours of study, is not, as in 
England, relieved by physical action. Nowhere, probably, do 
we ever hear of games, or athletic sports or gymnastic exer* 
cises among the students or the high schools -and colleges. 
The usual hours of school, from ten to four, with an hour’s 


recess, being in the hottest part of the day, would render 
these impossible in the interval of school, while the bodily 
lassitude caused by long intellectual effort prevents any 
inclination for exercise in the cool mornings or evenings., 
This distaste for physical exertion is of course attributable in 


part to the climate; also to peculiarity in the race, as well as 
to native prejudice against what is regarded as undignified ; 
these are not, however, insurmountable difficulties. We 


rejoice that a successful effort has been made by Sir^G-eorge 
Campbell to introduce gymnastic and athletic exercises ia 
India. They need not interfere with mental development, 
but will rather improve it. We have heard from a successful 
Cambridge graduate, who is enthusiastic in boat racing and. 
other physical exercises, that when engaged in preparation 
for competition in them, though he could not study so long 
every day, perhaps six hours instead of eight, the work he n 
• did in the six was of a better quality than what he had done 
in the eight at other times. Similar results will be found ja , ; 
other oases where the experiment is fairly tried. ■ 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF TESTS FOB 
v : PHYSICAL TRAINING INTO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF GOMPETI- 

TIVE EXAMINATION FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AND INDUSTRIAL 

SERVICE.—BY HENRY WOODROW, ESQ., M.A. 

# # it 

“The two objects of this paper are—first, to describe the 
competitive examination in physical training which was introduced 
by Sir George Campbell into the system of selection for the 
subordinate Civil Service of Bengal; and secondly, to urge the 
expediency of its extension to the competitive examinations iu 
London for the higher Indian Civil Service and for the Army and 
■Navy. 

“In 1872 Sir George Campbell, the then Lieutenant-Governor 
Of Bengal, issued instructions for the establishment of Civil Service 
colleges. The standard on admission to the colleges was that of 
entrance to the University of Calcutta, which is about ou a par 
with the matriculation standard of the London University. A 
knowledge of one of the vernacular languages was necessary. 

“ In these colleges instruction was ordered to be given in riding 
and gymnastics, in surveying and drawing, ancl in law and modern 
science. The choice of subjects was dictated by the political 
necessities of the country. It had reference to the requirements 
of the public service, to the previous training in schools, and to 
the physique'of the people. 

“The Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal contained till lately 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the valley of Assam, 
000 miles in length, and the hill tracts of Chota Nagpore on the 
west, and of Chittagong on the east 

“The inhabitants of these several districts differ from each 
other in language, features, and national customs. I may mention 
here that India contains nations as distinct in language and customs 
as the nations of Europe, and this fact explains how it happens 
that a description of the national customs in one part of India may 
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be quite inapplicable to another part, and that a statement which 
is true of one nationality may be untrue of another. 

“Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with their outlying dependencies, 
contain an area of 248,000 square miles, and a population, of; 
66,500,000 inhabitants. The Bengali language is spoken by about 
;half this population; Hindustani, or Hindi, or Uriya, or some 
other language, is spoken by nearly all the remaining half; English 
is not understood by even 1,000,000. Hence the necessity of 
insisting on a knowledge of some vernacular language. 

" The climate, owing to the numerous rivers and sheets of water 
in the delta, is damp, sometimes even to saturation. The country 
also is hot, lying as it docs partly within the tropics. Heat and„ 
moisture form a vapour bath in a considerable portion of Bengal 
during the months of July, August, September and a part of 
October. Such a climate*is prejudicial to the development of 
muscular fibre, and the majority of the Bengalis have, in con¬ 
sequence, a feeble physique. As they hold their own among the 
nations of India, though for a thousand ages they have been a 
conquered people, the Darwinian theory would lead us to suppose 
that they make up in intellect for their deficiency in physical 
strength, and such indeed is the case. They cannot compete with 
the stalwart men of the north-western provinces in thews and 
sinews, but they are vastly superior to them in brains. For 
sedentary work, requiring intelligence and steady application, there 
is no nation in the world superior to the Bengali. Sir George 
Campbell determined that in the Civil Service colleges those subjects 
should be taught in which the Bengali was least efficient, and con¬ 
sequently attention was given to gymnastic exercises, by which 
physical strength might be developed. 

“Supervision is good for every man, though it is not much 
liked. It is especially needed in Bengal, where public opinion, 
except in the large towns is weak, and where an official of feeble 
physique is tempted to neglect duties which require active exertion, 
exposure to the sun, and the endurance of fatigue. In a countiy 
where roads are few, adequate supervision over subordinates would 
imply the power and will to see them at their worjc, as well as th$ : 
ability to test the quality of the work. The head of a district , 
should therefore be ubiquitous, for if he stays at his desk he may - 
jbe certain that duties will be neglected by bis snjfoi^isurtes. 
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“ fee Alexander Grant said that an inspector of schools should, 
e to ride, with ease, his twenty miles before breakfast, and 
i-tfo a hard day’s work after that meal In the discharge of thy 
as, an inspector of schools I have had to ride, without resting, 

§ ^distance -requiring five relays of horses.; but if this power to 
;fyptSstand fatigue is requisite for an inspector of schools, it is even 
|^iae?e requisite for magistrates, whether subordinate or chief* 
entrusted with the administration of a district. 

;, “ In India false evidence is constantly fabricated, and intelligent 

natives are lost in astonishment that our courts of justice should 
depend so much on the statement of witnesses whose trade is 
perjury, and so little on the evidence of circumstances which cannot 
lie, and on trustworthy information obtained by the judge or jury 
out of court. If a riot, murder, or burglary occur in a district, 
the investigation by the police superintendent or magistrate should 
£ 1m prompt and on the spot, or justice is likely to miscarry, yet such 
. an investigation can be made only by an officer who is a good 
horseman. The delay that arises in collectkig men to carry a 
? palanquin for forty or fifty miles gives time to the interested parties to 
hush up the matter, or to direct inquiry into the wrong channel; 
hence riding is an essential qualification for the public servant in 
India, and Sir George Campbell marked it as one of the subjects 
to count in the competitive examination. 

"A committee was appointed by Sir George Campbell in 1872 
to. arrange the details of his plan. It consisted of the Secretary 
of Government, the Hon. Charles Bernard, the Principal of the 
Hooghly College* Mr. It. Tb way tea, and the Director of Public 
Instruction, in which appointment I was then temporarily officiat¬ 
ing. Our first scheme was somewhat too elaborate and expensive 
for ifpmediute adoption, but it was modified, and the college classes 
J <>pened in July, 1872. 

Si*-/; “2To greater innovation on established notions could be con? 
ceived than an examination for Bengalis in riding or gymnastics. 

gentlemen, some years ago, thought it derogatory*to 
dignity to ride or even to walk any distance. In a great 
acboel near Calcutta an application was once made to me for the 
dismissal of the schoolmaster, because he ridiculed some boys by * 

ies. 
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that the hoys said it was /angentlemanly to 
and that no one but a coolie would walk three mUes. 


“Such were the notions current fifteen years ago, but they haws • 
gradually given place to more healthy ideas. ‘ ' 

« His Excellency the Viceroy, and the Lieutenant-<^ 1 *5«iffflf ! ■ 
Went to Hooghly to see the progress which had been made in $tsd. | 
experiment, and were astonished at the success attained; ''ThW* 
gymnastics were done really well, the riding was fair, and the fhat*! 
of vaulting and of climbing the loose rope would have been 
creditable even to English athletes. In 1873 the award of marks 
for riding and athletic exercises was determined satisfactorily. Tjto 
list in order of merit was brought out, and for the first time in 
India, perhaps even in the world during modern ages, physical 
training counted with mental attainments in determining a candi- 1 
date’s place among the competitors for Government service, 
examinations in 1874 were likewise successful. Sir 
Campbell, in his Administration Report of the Government of 
Bengal, thus describes the object and progress of the. schema 
(Report for 1871-7 2, 'page 80):— 

“‘The Lieutenant-Governor has required candidates for the 
public service to pass certain tests in addition to the literary testa 
supplied by the university examination, and by opening the door V 
very wide to many competitors he hopes to obtain a selection 6f 
very capable men for high office which will elevate the position of 
their countrymen. 

“‘The scheme of the examination may be briefly stated as 
follows :—Candidates receive permission to present themselves for 
examination in accordance with certain rules as to previous educa> i 
turn, service under Government in other capacities, and so on. By 
every candidate a certificate of character must be produced, as rise 
* a medical certificate of fitness for employ in any portion of Bengal. ^ 
Candidates for appointments of over 100 rs. a month must show : 
that they can ride at least twelve miles at a rapid pace; candidates 
for inferior posts must have similar qualifications, or be able to 
walk twelve miles within three hours and a half without 
or prostration. Good character, health and physical ene 
thus secured, the first test applied is to ascertain whether cajadi^isi^s} 
^educated in the modem fashion possess an adequate 
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English, or, in the ease of other candidates, whether iLeir vernacular 
education is thorough and good. From the English examination 
all who hare passed a university examination are exempt. Then 
comes examination in those subjects which are compulsory upon 
, all—(l) Vernacular, and (2) the elements of drawing, surveying 
and engineering. Law, elementarj^botany, and chemistry and 
gymnastics are optional subjects ; but no one failing to pass in law 
oan get an appointment over 100 ra a month, and no one failing 
to pass in botany and chemistry can be appointed to the opium 
department. The law examination is, in all eases, of a practical 
character, relating to those branches of the law which are necessary 
to executive officers, and in the case of candidates for opium 
appointments is confined to the acts and rules bearing on that 
department. 

“ ‘It is announced that candidates who pass these examinations 
will have a preference for appointments, but they are not promised 
appointments. A power of selection from among the passed 
candidates is reserved to the Government and the superior local 
officers. * 


“ ‘ Classes for teaching the prescribed subjects have been opened 
,in the principal schools and colleges, and a Civil Service College 
has been established at Hooghly, The Lieutenant-Governor, on 
recently visiting that institution, was much pleased with its 
progress, and was especially struck by the hearty and successful 
way in which the native students seem to have taken to gymnastics. 
He believes that at no school in England could more have been 
done in. that way in so short a time.’ 

“ At page 258 the subject is again referred to in these words :— 
‘It had seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor, that Bengalis, acute 
and industrious as they certainly were, had not of late years culti¬ 
vated those powers of body which are required in a successful 
executive officer in a country like India. He therefore prescribed 
hiding as a necessary qualification for the higher, and riding or 
walking for the lower, grades of the native Civil Service. At the 
fizxt examination, held in February 1872, only twenty candidates 
passed the Civil Service examination. All these men very shortly ■ 
were appointed to vacancies in the higher branch of the native 
Civil Service. For the training of future candidates for these 
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examinatioidTOivil Service classes were opened at the 
Patna colleges, teaching engineering, surveying, 
and riding. A large, number of students and of candidates for the- 
public service at once joined these classes. 

“ ‘ With a view of inducing Bengali students to cultivate 
their physical powers, and thus to counteract the effect which 
excessive and unremitting study certainly exercises on a considerate 
number of Bengali students, gymnasia were opened during 1871 5 ^#H>: 
at the Dacca, Hooghly, and Patna colleges, and at one or more , : 
aided colleges. A teacher of gymnastics was allowed to each 
gymnasium, who will instruct the students how to make the best 
use of the appliances which have been furnished. Teachere of 
riding and ponies for the riding school have been attached to the . * 
Hooghly Civil Service classes.’ „ ^ 

“In the Bengal Administration Report for 1872-3, Sir George 
Campbell gives further notice of the progress of the experiment to S 
the end of last year. At page 48 he says : — 

“ 1 The teaching of gymnastics has also been introduced into £ 
our colleges and sOme of our schools with extraordinary success. 
The Lieutonant-Gt|prnor thought that exercises of this kind were 
of all things best cal ciliated to supply to the Bengali what was 
most wanting to him, but ho hardly hoped that gymnastic teaching ff 
would be accepted with much readiness at first. It proves, how¬ 
ever, that the Bengali youth have shown a most ready appreciation ■ 
of, and a real aptitude for, these exercises. Sir George Campbell 
believes that at no European school could better performers be 
found, and he is very sanguine that we have discovered the means 
of inducing these native youths to take a pride in physical energy, ; 
activity, and endurance. The Bengali intellect is acute; there ; 
physical qualities were the great want, and if such qualities are ,; i 
generally acquired the Bengali race may have a great future before 5 
it. For Government employment especially physical qualities are {■" 
very important, and such qualifications have been much insisted, 
on. There has been some disposition to ridicule the rules which || 
require young candidates for the native Civil Service to ride twdve'-^| 
miles at a rapid pace and in a successful manner, or to walk twelve 
miles in three and a half hours without difficulty orprost ration 
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Campbell folly believes that such teste are good 
• ;/ yod ; teMmiy tests, and that he cannot do a gtfbater kindness to 
; tltenatives of Bengal than by holding out to them such standards 


* # 


;,v" 3dr. Woodrow closes this part of the subject with stating that 
> "the present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Bichard Temple^ P.C.S.L, 
plait already evinced an active interest in iihe encouragement of 
manly exercises. 
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Lecture by KdvASJi Mervanji Shroff, esq,, b.a., 

of Bombay. 




: : Mr. Shroff delivered a very interesting lecture in Bristol 
on January 12th, on his return to that city from a lecturing 
tour in the United States. The subjects]treated by him were : 
The knowledge of Indian affairs which Englishmen in England 
!i . should possess; the conquest of India and the formation and 
■ the abolition of the East India Company ; the necessity of a 
Representative Government in India, the wonderful changes 
introduced in India through the diffusion of English literature 
and science; and the neglected state of female education. 
| We are sorry our space will not allow us to give more of the 
^deoture than the following extracts. 

Wt After referring to the mooted question whether the pos- 
; session of India is to be esteemed by England a treasure or 
A source of weakness to the mother country, he 

;:'Y'.Y^'Ab India has derived incalculable benefits from the British 
rules, jfritem too does not stand without her compensation, for let ins 
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remind you that India contribute ten millions annually in 
the resources $ Great Britain, besides imports to the Valnif cf 
upwards of thirty millions; consuming exports from this 
to the value of upwards of twenty-two millions; that she supplies 
the pay of seventy thousand British officers" and soldiers, besides & 

. vast host of British subjects engaged in the civil adminiatration/of 
the country. Such of you as are desirous of obtaining 
information on this head, I refer to the paper read by 
Dadabhay -Nowroji, in 1871, at the East India Association* 

We 'Cannot resist giving his glowing account of the pa$ 
of India/ 

“ Let us npt forget that when this island was in a state 
barbarity, when her inhabitants painted their bodies, and 
they were subjected to the foreign yoke, India appeared to fh* 
imagination of the Western world as adorned with whatever was 
most ^splendid and gorgeous; glittering as it were with gold and 
gems, and redolent of fragrance and delicious odours. Though, 
there may have befen in these magnificent conceptions something 
romantic, still India forms unquestionably one of tbe most remark* 
able regions that exist on the surface of tbe globe. The varied' 
grandeur of its scenery, and the rich productions of its soil, arp : ; 
scarcely equalled in any other country. It is extremely probable 
. that it was, if not the first, at least one of the earliest seats 
civilization, laws, arts and of all the improvements of social life. 
These, it is true, have at no period attained to the same pitch of: 
advancement as among Europeans; but they have nevertheless, 
been developed in very original forms, displaying human nature 
under the most striking and singular aspects. It is also extremely ? 
probable that India was the seat of ‘ those grand old progenitor!. 
of ours, the great sages of the ancient world, who on the plains flf / 
India. were in their time leaders of thought, and movers of public/ 
Opinion in their world, and who have left a name for wisdom aa%; 
philosophy which has survived the histoiy of upwards of twenty^ 
centuries.’ It is also extremely probable that India possemed ^ i 
ancient times a complete system of philosophy, logio, 
theology, Ac.; that in the middle ages an extensive 
with India was still maintained through the ports of 
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: , ;$he Bed Sea; and its precious produce imported into Europe ty 
- the merchants of Venice confirmed the popular opinion of its high 
jttfinement and its vast wealth; that India is of an extremely 
.. diversified aspect, and comprehends within its hounds all the 
laxities of climate, of soil and of natural soenery, from the bam 
•,> and naked rock, and lofty mountain buried under the eternal 
* *nows, to the low and fertile plain scorched by the tropical sun. 
/ India is twelve times as large as Englan^, with a population of 191 
millions, speaking twenty different languages. Thus it is easy to 
- form at least some conception of the vastness and importance of 
the country of which you are governors; but every body must 
admit that is is a difficult thing to rule 191 millions of people, 

: with endless diversities of languages, dialects, customs, manners, 

< and religious institutions.” 


The amount of tlie present educational work and its effects 
• will prove very satisfactory to all who have taken any 
interest in the welfare of India, and must be an incentive to 
further efforts to extend educational opportunites to native 
Indians. 

tl It has been generally remarked that, if the English were to 
quit India to-morrow, there would be no memorial nor vestige left 
of their sojourn in that land. But so it would not be. There 
have been imprinted broad, deep marks of good, which can never 
be effaoed. Doubtless there are defects in what Englishmen have 
; done for India; but of necessity there are such in all human 
- institutions, and ever will be to the end. Besides the introduction 
of railway, telegraph, tramway, ateam-communication, gas-light, 
and the construction and erection of long canals and stately 
edifices, and innumerable ether cemforts of life, the incalculable 
good conferred upon India by the English is the spread of English 
f education throughout the length and breadth of the vast conti¬ 
nent ; and thousands of my countrymen have learnt to appreciate 
English literature and English science. Of course at first it 
was a difficult thing to lay the foundation of English education ; 
because the people would not give up the. long-rooted habits. But 
when they gradually found that it was advantageous in a pecuniary 
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point of view, they unhesitatingly began to send in 
English schools j and now they attach so oonsidearable 
to English education that, in some of the large towns of Indi%^ 
they consider it a disgraceful thing in a young man of middle 
not only if he does not know to read and write English, but if 
is not matriculated. It has of late become a care and anxiety, of., 
every parents educate his child, and this desire for education hah' 
been carried to an imprudent extreme ; and I am glad to say that ; 
in my city there are hundreds of young men going with the long 
tails of B.A., M.A., LL.B., and I know not with how many other;; 
degrees and diplomas, but practically of no use whatsoever, < 
Various plans in the beginning had been proposed and adopted by,), 
the rulers to educate the people. In the earlier founded Collegia 
the studies were purely oriental; in those subsequently establish^ ; 
they are European. The preservation of the native learning was 4 
also the avowed object of- tho rulers, who from the beginning of 
their task very prudently, and carefully, and fortunately for India * 1 
imitating the American admirable system, confined their efforts to 
the spread,-of secdlar education only, leaving the religious to the 
various communities. But the scheme of imparting knowledge;, : 
through the medium of oriental languages proved unsuccessful ^ . 
and in 1835 the Government of India passed a resolution substi* 
toting the English for the oriental system of education. The new 
plan offers to the native students a complete education in 
sophy, science and literature, through the medium of the 
language; it introduces him to the entire range of sciences and 
literature, so far as he is able to receive it, the limit being that , 
alone fixed by nature in regard to his own capacity. For a long ¬ 
time the annual State expenditure was allowed to towns only fin? 
the maintenance of High Schools and Colleges, till that famous; ? 
despatch of 1854 withdrew a part of the expenditure and devoted I 
it to the nobler purpose of giving the benefit of education to the | 
masses by establishing elementary schools in villages, 
time schools and colleges have multiplied on all sides, 
at present upwards of 75,000 schools in the whole of India, 
millions of pupils. Under the provision of the charter of 
Universities were established in the Presidency Towns, 
have since flourished most rapidly and gloriously. 
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ofthe Bombay University, for instance, this year there 
for the entrance examination, 55 for 




7 for LL.B., 8 for L.M., 11 for L.C.E., and so 


The results of the Calcutta and Madras Universities I am 
rttCf furnished with at present, but they have been more satisfactory 
|^han; those of Bombay. I must confess that these Universities have 
Yl|nce worked marvellous changes. In a land where perhaps only 
years ago a few hundreds of people only had a smattering of 
, there are now men with high University education, who 
continue and will continue to exeroise a considerable influence over 
their countrymen. We have natives all highly educated in various 
departments of learning. We have in India native judges of the 
high courts and other inferior courts ; we have native magistrates, 
barristers, attorneys, physicians, engineers; we have even pro¬ 
of English literature, law, history, philosophy, mathematics, 
i, oriental languages ; we have as well a number of public 
whose oratorical powers many of you might reasonably 
, we have a number of journalists, and a large number of 
ad English writers among us. There are thousands of admirers 
the works of Edmund Burke and Lord Macaulay, of Francis 
and Sir Isaac Newton, in my country. ‘And besides 
these,' in words of a fellow citizen of mine, ‘There has now sprung 
? Jap in India a class of men who without purse or power are fiiore 
vinfiuential than the greatest warriors in ancient days ; men whose 
IjpbWCr.is only in the evocation of the breath or the stroke of the 
lij^aU | a class of men moral in tone, vigorous in character, intel- 
j Jeotuai in attainments, in whom centre the hopes of families of 
f $6 entire nation, of the futurity itself. These are destined to 
■ convert the whole country into a moral, healthy, aad vigorous 
Killing, to dispel its present darkness, and bring forth light; and 
are created in India by the advent of English rule, Eng- 
dvilization, English literature, science and art.’” 

We will conclude our extracts by giving what Mr. Shroff 
thinks Government ought to do in regard to female edii- 
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education in India ought to reorive from yon the 
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' attention it is possible for you to betfow upon tlie subject 
lkb education has to a certain extent made tbe people y£li 
miserable by tending to separate the sexes. In 
section of the community you add to the suffering of the 
But if you educate both the sexeSj you will certainly bring $1 
together in the path of enlightenment and reform, and 
them both happy. Many of you have heard of the phikuthropli 
efforts in India of that kind-hearted and benevolent lady Ml# 
Mary Carpenter, who has by this time immortalized her name 
throughout the length and breadth of India. I dare say some 
the ladies present here will soon follow her example. Much good 
could be done to India as regards female education if a score Oi 
such benevolent and tender-hearted ladies voluntarily undertake* 
the task of personally diffusing in that distant land enlighten¬ 
ment, civilization, and reform among their less fortunate Indian 
sisters, and there carry on a mission of love. The great hinder* 
ance to the furtherance of this noble cause is the want of female 
teachers, which desideratum will be soon supplied by the spon¬ 
taneous services of a handful of ladies of this country. Of eqsa 
female education is already begun; girls receive educatiorf;ifl:; 
vernacular and English in some towns of the empire; but yet; 
much remains to be done, and the want of female education is : 
felt day by day the more because, as I have shown, the young men; 
of India are highly educated, but young women are in a state o£ 
utter ignorance. Then there can be no harmony. Take for 
instance a young man of 23, having passed his Master of Arts 
examination, going into the world with head full of conic sections^ 
of the complete system of Milk’s Logic and Political Economy,;^; 
the poetry of ancient and modern English poets, thinking of the ; 
admirable working of the English constitution, and be moaning 
over the neglected state of the Indian Empire, and stretchingkt||| 
moment his thoughts from China to Peru, consider a young tm ^ 
with this intellectual attainments when he is married to a 
girl in whose case ‘ iguorauce is bliss,’ and whose thoughts 
extend beyond the street in which her house stands. Unquestioa- 
Ably in many cases these young girls prove worthy wives, 

: sessing the intelligence with which ’ they' - are' endowed 
ahid bringing with them a little ” "" 
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surrounding influence, yet the pair is seldom happy. The husband 
it useless to exercise his pedantry in the presence of his 
wife, generally has recourse to the society of his male 
i to pass his leisure hours ; while the wife, finding his society 
to her taste, often mingles with the equally ignorant 
'women of the household. Mutual negligence ensues, and social 
happiness is greatly marred. Such are the results produced by the 
education of boys and non-education of girls. If you educate 
Imen, let education be proportionately spread among women also; 
or bring down men to the level of women as regards intellectual 
culture. I hope you are convinced of the importance of female 
education in India, and I trust my appeal • to the ladies of the 
audience will not be vain.” 

We are glad to find that Mr. Shroff, as a lecturer, has 
met with a very good reception in America, and that he 
Intends returning from Bombay in a few months to deliver 
another series of lectures; we hope that he will not neglect 
td study Great Britain thoroughly before he again returns to 
Bombay, and that he will cany out his intention of being 
present at the Congress of the British Association at Bristol 
In August, and of the Social Science Association at Brighton 
In October. Both of these Congresses present admirable 
llpportunities for learning what is being done in our country 
In both departments. 


BEVIEW. 


EotK Lore a»d Fairy Tales, by W. A. Leonard. Arrow- 
i ; : smith, Bristol. 

;EeW things show the tendency of the thought of the present 
age more than the way in which writers discuss such subjects 
as “ Folk Lore and Fairy Tales.” Thoughtful writers especially 
©annot rest satisfied with a surface view of them, and they 

the reception given to them by a laige and 
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increasing class of readers to treat them philosophi^dl^fc 
Very different was the treatment these interesting legjep&v 

• ... ’ _• \ r ;.\i 

received until very recently. Formerly when given to the 
public it was more to afford readers an amusing turn than to i; 
illustrate as now is done most important questions relating to 
the origin of races and the growth of languages. Hie 
research which is now made to elucidate their full meaning 
has already cleared up many difficult questions. We are 
glad to find that Mr. Leonard has thus treated these stories, 
which have come to us from long, long ages, and that he has* 
proved himself a worthy disciple in his “ Folk Lore and Fairy- 
Tales ” of the most learned men to whom ho refers at the 
commencement of his interesting volume, who, both hem anti 
in Germany, have devoted much time and trouble to the 
collection of nursery tales, old wives’ fables and folk lorn. 

We have beeil much interested with the way in w&ch 
Mr. Leonard lias treated them ; the only fault we have to find 


with his volume is its want of quantity. We rose from its 
perusal like a man who had tasted a good dinner, but who 
had not had sufficient to satisfy his appetite. We feel sulfa 
that many of his readers will not rest satisfied with what ha 
has provided for them, but will receive an incentive to study 
with more zest the large number of legends of a similar kind 
in other works illustrative of the early history of the world. 

When studied as to their origin the simplest even of these 
stories convey deep truths, and hence repay careful thought 
and study. For example take the following, we give it in. 
preference to others more interesting and more apparent in 
their application, to prove how much may be gathered o£ 

* real value even from these which at first sight appear to afford 
little encouragement to research:— | 

" The Hindus shall furnish us with the Btory of Pnncbkia* 
A rajah had seven daughters, but his wife dying, he married 
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^inan who so persecuted these girls that they ran away. They 
H/iW^ aaet by seven sons of a neighbouring king who married them* 
^Smne little time after the seven brothers went on a journey one after 
plte ^theiv and did not return. One day as Balna, the youngest of 
‘S'i princesses, was rocking her baby boy in his cradle a man came 
i*amd wanted her to marry him. She refused, whereupon *§$’ 
turned her into a dog, and led her away. Wheu the boy 
up and heard the story of the disappearance of his mother, 4 
gw of his uncles and aunts, he resolved to go in search of them. 
pEte. discovered that the magician, Punchkin, had turned them into 
stone j he found out, too, that in a distant jungle there grew a 
circle of palm trees, and in the centre stood six jars full of water ; 
the sixth jar was a cage, and in the cage a green parrot ; if 
^parrot was seized he could compel Punchkin to restore to life 
.ther and uncles and aunts, while if the parrot was killed 
fPunchkin himself would die. After sundry adventures Balna’s 

/■if-.- - * 

••son reached the jungle and secured the parrot, and after compelling 

jlhe magician to restore all his victims to life, bp wrung the bird’s 
neok, when Punchkin twisted himself round, and with a fearful 
groan, died. 

W 3 $uch tales as these seem very silly, though to childhood they 
are, of course, very delightful. There is, however, no reason why 
.ff&ey should not be regarded even by us with intense interest. 

■■stories do but illustrate in a most truthful manner the early 
, simulations of our race as to the cause of things; they also show 
|$t0W each phrase became the germ of a new story, so soon as the 
‘mind lost its hold on the original force of the words. In this 
particular story the turning of the princesses into stone does but 
Represent the sleep of winter. Balna is the earth, who will not 
iparry the winter,—that is, the earth is barren in winter time. 
J|Ear child is the sun, who gradually gets stronger and stronger as 
Winter changes into spring,'until at length he is able entirely to 
pyercom© the power of the cold, and to restore vegetable and 
||^al |if© to the fullness of enjoyment." 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


The Imphovement op India. —Last night a conference in con¬ 
nection with the Indian Section of the Society of Arts was held 
at their rooms, John Street, Adelphi. The opening address wfti 
delivered by Sir G. Campbell, and the purport of it was to point' 
out the objects to which efforts for the improvement of Jodi* 
should l>e directed Sir George on taking the chair said that ' 
England occupied a peculiar position in regard to India. In. . 
England they depended rather on the people than on institutiomi^ 
whilst in India tho people foerc more inclined to depend on the aio* 
and support of Government than on thorn Selves. In such circiun* 
stances, it was possible for them to confer many benefits on India, 
and to do much for tfio good of the people. At present there was 
vast room for improvement there. Th^ro was vast room for 
improvement in respect of agriculture, tho arts, and in other 
departments of life, in everything, perhaps, with the exception of 
engineering works. But little had been done by them for India, 
whilst it was incumbent on them to do very much. Legal and 
moral improvements were assi d-ed by the Soei il Science Association 
and other societies, but in regard to mateiial improvement, India 
had very little aid, and for that she must depend, ho believed, on 
the Society of Arts. As they were aware, he had great practical 
experience of India, and he did what he could to introduce 
improvements in that country, but he bad met with great difficulties 
indeed. Tie found it difficult to get men with the nocesaaiy 
knowledge of India to carry out the proposed improvements. Men 
who were acquainted with European agriculture were not fitted to 
conduct the agricultural peculiarities of India. Practically it wm 
found that the natives knew more of what India wanted 
agricultural professors. They had had complete control of 
for now more than 100 yeary, but he must confess that they bad 
not introduced any cobsiderable improvement in agriculture of a 
practical character. Yet the natives of India were not wanting in 





industry and skill; they were fitted for improvements in arts and 
-manufactures, and in everything which required skill of hand and 
steadiness of head. India had not exceeded its means of subsistence, 
but its population was vastly increasing, and as that population 
wdhld press on the means of subsistence, it was their dnty.to open 
up every means of increasing its production. It was impossible fair 
: India to feed her own population, to pay for our manufactures, and 
sustain an annual drain of betweeu £13,000,000 and £14,000,000 
for services performed, if its means of production were not increased. 
Sir G. Campbell then directed attention to the various points on 
which improvement could be effected, and in doing so referred to 
agriculture, the breed of cattle, which was deteriorating, irrigation^ 
drainage, improved manures, indigo culture, which was a European 
introduction, potatoe culture, opium, cotton, flax, silk, sugar, 
Tobacco, tea, coffee, the cultivation of waste lands, which should not 
Kbe abandoned to land-jobbers and land-jobbing modes, cinchona, 
5'-ydte, indiarubber, mineral products, manufactures, <fcc. Sir George 
{• deprecated any policy that would sacrifice tlje people of India to 
^ the manufactures of Manchester and Dundee, and said that the 

; ,/:vy. 4 * 

true policy was one that would not fear or flatter one or the other. 
He hoped that ho had opened enough to occupy their time during 
the next session. In conclusion, Sir G. Campbell referred to the 
:i n 4xtension of education in India, but to make that education of real 
J||ralUe, modes of applying it in the way of material production and 
jlilmprgipnQent must be .opened up, and resumed his seat amidst loud 
pieheera. Mr. A. Casaels, Dr. Burn, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr Ward) 
and others continued the discussion, which closed with a vote of 
thanks to Sir G. Campbell .—Daily Netott, Jan. 23, 1875. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE 


The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Maharajah 
Holkar’s School at Indoe took place on Dec. 8. Keshub Chunder 
was present oh the occasion. After examination of the 
and Persian classes, boys from thlSr English sohool recited 
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passages from English poets, including two of the. sons 
Maharajah, who take their place in the school without ceremony 
among 1 'the other pupils. The report for the year of the EduoiKc 
tional Department was read, which stated that the number of $hd 
schools had increased from 61) to 74, the total number of scholars ; 
averaging 3,000 ; that several scholarships had been established, ^ 
and some educational books prepared anil printed, and physical 
education received attention in the school gymnasium. After the 
Maharajah had distributed the prizes, Sir T. Madava Rao reading ;i 
his address, Keshub Chu rider Sen was requested by the Maharajah ' 
to speak to the meeting. After exhorting the boys to persevere 
iu their studies, instead of stopping half way as many had done,-*- 
he expressed his pleasure at the results of the examination, 
said he felt it to be a most encouraging and unusual feature’Ipf 
the institution, that the Maharajah’s sons were allowed to aWer^i| 
it with the poorer students, and to compete for prize* with the<i 
rest. He had no doubt that the influence of this example would 
be highly useful, lie referre 1 also with approbation to the 
encouragement given by the school authorities to the study of thf^ 
Oriental languages, but urged that, a deep rather than a mef$b 
verbal knowledge of these should be aimed at, and that Eastelh^ 
philosophy should be combined with the science and teachings Q$k 
the West, as thus only could the best form of national civilization " 
for India be developed. + ' 

The Fine Arts Exhibition at the Calcutta Museum was opened • 
December 12, and is said to be very good. It contains 380\ 
pictures, the largest number ever exhibited in India, several b^ ' 
Bengali and Bombay artists. 

The Cosmopolitan Club at Madras is said to be productive. 
good. It originated in the desire of the Hon. H. S. Cutiningbag^ 
Advocate General, to bring the European, Hindu, and Msdlora-^ 
medan coma.unities into constant and harmonious contact. 

• . . g. 

The Mayo Native Hospital in Calcutta has been ojxmed. • 
marble bust of the late Lord Mayo will be placed in the building. .: 
The building has cost about £24,000, of which £3,000 was pfrid 
by the Mayo' kemoT^d Committee. Wards were to be # opehe4» 
i,n the names of JRai Eajendro Mullich 


Rajah Jotendro- 
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life Sir Mungelclas Nathoobhoy bis lately 'been made Sfei 
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it of India. He has been three times appointed member ctf 
sf$bt Legislative Council, Bombay, and could have been 


£ 


appointed this year but for failing health. He is a man of wealth, | 
’ ani' enlightenment and liberality, was one of the earliest benefactors. > 
the Bombay University, has founded and endowed a handsome i 
dispensary, and took a leading ■* part in the foundation of the 
V Victoria and Albert Museum and Cardens in Bombay. ^'% 

At all the Indian Universities the number of candidates is .' 
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iwrf^pt a general examination of the students of the Inns of 
•/ Court held at Lincoln’s Inn Hall in the beginning of January, the 
|>:Cq$incd of Legal Education awarded to Mr. Ponnambalam 
ll Arun^lam (Ceylon), of Lincoln’s Inn, and to Mr; Pramatha 
®Ia|h Mittra (Bengal), of the Middle Tehiple, certificates that they* ' 
^hav^satisfactorily p*&sed a public examination. ( %■■■ 

f|% Mr. Rouiesh Chunder Dufct, of the Bengal Civil Service* has 
v^phbUshed an historical novel in Bengali, depicting events of the ’’ 
^Ipflieof the great Akbar. 
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f-) -1 Babtt Sasipai>a Banerjee has kindly undertaken to be 

Agent of the Association in Bengal. H© will supply liw) ) 
^ Journal, and remit all subscriptions to the Treasurer, Terreal* 
i®||^.i!s^,:Who veil! acknowledge them in the ue^tJeur»&^ 

be addressed to him, 
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The progress in social improvement which is steadily bat 
surely taking place in India among the enlightened part of 
4he native population, is in Nothing more remarkable thast-ife/ 
the attention 'which is now being paid to the reforination of; 
criminals and juvenile offenders. Entire ignorancg and 
apathy have prevailed, until lately, in the native mind respect* 
ing those unfortunate persons who were withdrawn from' 
the public eye in prison, and if at large, were regarded a$ 
simply to be shunned. Probably the first instance of a f%h 
caste Brahmin gentleman making any effort to ameliorate 
condition of prisoners, occurred at Hyderabad, Scind, seven 

,jr * • ' * ■ ’-Mfe'. ’ : • V 

years ago, where Mr. Vaman Abaji Moduk, the Principal of; 
the high school in that city,-obtained permission to visit the 
prison, and give some moral instruction to the prisoners,. 
When they, were assembled before him, and he stated to 
that he came there from sympathy with their 
animated by a desire to give them such instruction as woufd/ 
improve them, many of them shed tears, quite overcome hy 
this unwonted kindness. He regularly continued his visit#, 

‘ accompanied by a few friends, with excellent effect, until hs 
was transferred to Ratnagiri, on the Malabar coast, 
opntimmd the. dame ^cellent /work in the prisona 
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We have not heard of his example having been followed else¬ 
where. Native gentlemen who visit England, are strongly 
impressed with the care taken of prisoners in England, and 
especially by our Reformatories and Certified Industrial 
Schools, in which neglected, and even convicted boys and girls 
are enabled by proper training and care to become respectable 
members of society. In October, 1873, Mr. C. Sabiiapatiii Iyah 
read a paper relating to Indian Prisons before the Social 
Science Congress at Norwich, drawing attention to the great 
evils existing in the Indian prisons, which prevent the 
possibility of reformation, and stating the great need of 
Reformatories for juvenile offenders. Miss Carpenter read a 
paper last year at the Glasgow Congress on “ Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools for India/’ which has appeared in this 
• Journal. These papers were circulated with the Journal, and 
certainly must have drawn attention to ijie subject. We are 
happy to see that several native newspapers have articles on 
Gaols and Reformatories, which will be found in another 
part of this journal. We know that the attention of the 
Indian Government is directed to this subject, and trust that 
erelong some practical measures will.be taken. 


The following letter was written by a native gentleman ih 
reply to a circular from Government, inquiring whether 
intemperance has been on the increase among the upper 
dosses, is very important; we hope that it will draw atten¬ 
tion to the subject in India and in England:— 

“With reference to your docket No. —, dated —, forwarding 
Boards Circular No. —, and —, I have the honour to submit 
the following report:—No one who has any knowledge of Hindu 
society as it was and as it is, will for a single moment deny that 
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the use of any spirituous liquors, hut these 
eir influence on the community. The habit of drinks^!; 
"was before confined to some of the lower orders of the county, 
such as Doohs and Meheters , &c .; but it is hot only spreading ipr; 
the upper classes, but there has been a public opinion in its fatbuxy 
>;. ; yy—-the imbit is looked upon as a sign of the progress of the age. 

: If an educated young man declines to take the glass whicfc;^ 
hospitably offered to him by a friend, his English education is said 
to have had no effect in removing his superstition. Many ayoung 
man has fallen a prey to the vice of intemperance by this mistaken^’ 
idea of the effects of English education which ought to Work in - 
our lives. Intemperance has taken away some of our best men ' 
from the field of work, who wpre rising up to the honour of the 
nation. It does not seem prudent to give in a public correspon¬ 
dence a list of the names of persons who died only by the effects 
of intemperance, otherwise I could have given a long list to startle 
anyone. 

“How to remove this growing evil has been the subject of 
anxious thought of many an active philanthropist, and it is very * 
gratifying to see that the ovos of Government have been drawn* to ;, 
the matter. The first remedy that suggests itself is to increase thfe 
Abkaree revenue by adding something to the present rate of dutyjV, 
both of the export and import of wines and spirits, find thereby 
keep liquors beyond the reach of the poor people. Though this , 
will not help much to lessen the growth of the vice of intemper¬ 
ance in the higher classes, yet it will do much to check its .progress 
; among the middle and the lower classes, among whom also It iS ja-; 
growing evil. 

'“Intemperance is a social vice, aud as such it can best 
checked by social laws. It is a matter of great regret to see t 
the social laws of our country are losing their influence on the com- w 
.V inunity by the tide of Western thought and enlightenment. We 
ire now more moved by the social laws of the West than by thi;?: 
social laws of the country. It is always more difficult to take in thet 
l. good institutions, manners, and customs of a foreign i 
■: ; ; '4t is to take in their bad ones, and such has been to a, 
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the state of things ia this country. It is very desirable to 
the tiro nations in mutual sympathy and love, for thus only oan ure 
hope to attain the true internal prosperity of the country ; hat m 
attempting to bring the two nations together it would he a great 
mistake to bring our mutual weaknesses before each other, with a 
view to bind us in close sympathy. When'we invite English 
gentlemen to our houses we must not offer them our hooka, and 
in the same manner and for graver reasons I would beg our 
English friends not to offer glasses of wine to native gentlemen 
whom they kindly invite in their houses. Our English friends 
do not know how much they have helped (though unconsciously) in 
the growth of the vice of intemperance in the country, by offering- 
glasses of sherry and champagne to their native guests. When 
an official, a nature loving English gentleman, offers a glass to a 
B&bu just out from college, he takes it to be a pride to have the 
I honour, and so falls into a bad habit. The first glass leads him 
gradually to the worse. English gentlemen are trained up from their 
infancy to stick to moderation, and therefore in few cases gentle-,, 
men get the worse for drink. But such is not the case in this 
country. If a bottle of brandy wero given to an English gentle¬ 
man he would be quite content with a glass or two from it, but 
were the same experiment made on a native gentleman he would 
consume the whole of it, and fall a victim to its consequences. 
Under all these considerations, I should strongly lay down this as 
via social law for the guidance of our mutual relationship—that no 
, English gentleman should offer auy glass of wine to a native. 

“The next point I would humbly beg to suggest for removing 
the.evil, is to issue out instructions to the professors and teachers 
of colleges and schools that they should make temperance a special 
subject of instruction to their boys.” 


INDIAN GAOLS. 


(Trom tite Sahachar.J 

“ Before we try to reform the prisoners it is absolutely necessary 
to treat them as human beings, which we do not do now. They 
are to sleep in large numbers, in the same go-down. They are. 







^INDIAN GAOLS. 

miserably fed and wretchedly dressed. They are made to work 
more than they are capable of. Indeed it appearsjfrom the coot* 
ditioiv of the Indian prisoners that the Government in India do& 
not look upon these wretches as human beings. The infliction df 
punishment upon the offenders of law has two-fold objects in view. 
First, by the punishment awarded to a culprit, it ib hoped that 
others may be deterred from breaking the law. Secondly, the party 
punished may reform his own character. In order to gain 
the first object the offender is deprived of his liberty, and is made 
to live aloof from society. It might be said the first object is 
attained to a certain degree by the infliction of punishment. But 
that the object is fully gained can never be admitted. When a 
man attempts to break the law, he is so much, possessed by evil 
passions that he loses all his consciousness, and does not- mind the 
after-consequences of his actions. Hence there is very little 
probability of hiB calling to mind the wretched manner in which 
the prisoners are treated in our gaols. From what has been said 
above it might be inferred that the chief object of the system of 
imprisonment is the reformation of the culprit. But for the attain* 
ment of this most important object there is no provision in our 
gaols. The miserable condition, in which the prisoners in this 
country pass their lives, helps them rather to harden their vicious 
propensities than to correct themselves. If a man lives wretchedly* 
eats insufficiently, and works immoderately, he loses all control 
over his mind. Consequently with the expectation of living 
more happily he resorts to dishonesty and deception. Our pri¬ 
soners thus run from one vice to another. For this reason we hear 
now and then reports of murder of the gaol authorities by the 
prisoners. Besides, prisoners charged with simpler offences are 
made to live with murderers, dacoits and so forth. Further there 
are no reformatories in India for the juvenile offenders. For these 
several reasons, the prisoners come back far from being reformed 
but with their vicious propensities more hardened thaa before. 

“ The members of the Social Science Association have resolved 
‘ to promote the interests of India. This is the time that our 
: ■ countrymen should bestir themselves and spend their whole energy 
A>r regenerating India. They should co-operate with so noble a 
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lady as Miss Carpenter, and so great a man as Lord 
other well-wishers of our country for the accomplishment of the ,. 
noble object.” 
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REFORMATORIES. 


(From the Indian Mirror.) 


“ The necessity of having reformatories in connection with gaols 
has, long been admitted. We regret the more therefore that the 
institution has not yet become an accomplished fact in this country, 
Nothing can tend more to improve the conduct of our criminals 
than the establishment of reformatories which exist in other 
civilised countries. The criminal population ought in our opinion 
more to be cared for than they are at present. It is pitiful indeed 
that this is not the case. When a person for the first time commits 
A crime, how little does he know in several instances the conse¬ 
quences to which it would lead. He little dreams of the enormity 
. of the offence which a sordid desire of money or an undue 
: indulgence of propensities and passionB which have wrecked many 
A poor man in this world incites him to perpetrate. But when the " 
offence is once perpetrated aud the offender is detected, there is no 
;; alternative left in the hands of those who are charged with the 
important trust of protecting the honour and property of honest 
citizens The law takes its own course and the offender is singled 
out for punishment according to his deserts. A single criminal 
£ reclaimed becomes a positive gain to society. But have we any 
. means by which ho may be effectively reclaimed whilst in gaol? 
We regret that we cannot answer in the affirmative. A person 
when convicted of a heinous offence is placed side by side with 
other criminals, aud this hardens him in evil ways and his 


imprisonment therefore does him more harm than good, 
house of correction where he is confined does hardly prove 


The 
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. in correcting him in the way that is to be desired* 
to be imperative on the authorities to devise some means by whiafep 
criminals may be reformed and reclaimed. And as reform&tOtietf 
alone can prove effectual in accomplishing the desired end, we : do 
not see any reason why they should not be established. We caA- 
readily understand that the establishment and the management 
the institution must in the beginning be beset with considerable . 
difficulties. But these ought not to deter the authorities from 
introducing a wholesome method by which our criminal population, 
may be reclaimed. We may have to incur much expense, but it 

\ ■ -jV 

must be borne in mind that we will be amply repaid for the moneys 
which may be spent for the purpose. The wretched condition :ojf> 
our criminal population is a fit subject of commiseration, and wo 
beg to draw the attention of the authorities to the necessity which 
exists for establishing reformatories to reclaim them.” 


(From the Bha/rat Sangiika/rius.) 

“ The punishment of the two boys who attempted to steal the 
Entrance Examination question papers has given rise to grave! 
discussions. At the outset let us remark that their future prospects 
are for ever ruined. They will not obtain admission into any 
College or School. Government will never trust them with any 
post. The principle of the extension of a punishment for life may 
Well'agree with the Christian idea of eternal damnation, but we 
shudder even to think of it. Now let us enter into the discussion. 
The boys are punished for the accomplishment of either of these 
two objects, viz.,—reformation of the boys and the prevention of 
others in committing the same crime. Let us see how far the first 
object will be accomplished. The moral surroundings of a man 
exerts a potent influence on his mind. If it is difficult even fat a 
grown-up man to withstand such influence, how far more difficult 
if is for the tender heart of boys to resist it when it emanates ! 
( from dens of criminals. The guilty youths are sent there fsx 
.reformation. Is it not more probable that their character, ir 
of being corrected, may be wholly vitiated ? It is an 
4febt that the actual infliction of punishment lessens our 





The outsider* entertain a horrible idea of the prison, but the 
criminal who has suffered imprisonment laughs at the horror. We 
doubt not that the moral nature of the youths will undergo this 
change. The treatment towards the prisoners tends mueh|o cause 
moral degradation. That sense of honour, which is so great -a safe* 
guard against vice and crime, ceases in a prisoner. He is treated 
like a beast, and as one who is wholly excluded from the pale of 
.human society. All the demon in him is aroused. He receives 
no compassion, no sympathy as a human being, while the vengeance 
Of whole society pours its phial of wrath over his devoted head. 
Despair and want of sympathy make him frantic, and he does not 
hesitate or feel shame to perpetrate the most horrible crime. The 
youth must be gods, if they can escape such baneful influence. 

As regards the prevention of crime, punishment is but a very 
impotent measure. Since the formation of human society, punish¬ 
ment has been adopted to counteract the course of crime, but does 
crime cease to exist ? Death is the punishment for murders, but 
the statistical returns of every country bIiow very little diminution 
in the number of murders. Any passion, ryjhon once aroused, can 
never be checked by corporal punishment. To dry the bed of a 
river the spring must be stopped. Dams may act as a temporary 
check, but ultimately the river overflows or breaks it down. 

"In Europe there are institutions called Reformatories, the 
object of which is to reform the criminals. Our Government 
will do us great good if it establishes some such institutions. 
The missionaries may utilize the hiut to some good purpose.' Ib 
there no Howard or Sarah Martin to take pity upon the miserable 
prisoners of this country? Why do not the missionaries preach 
morality to them? The divinity in the human heart is never 
extinguished, even in the worst criminals.” . 



WHAT CAN ENGLAND DO FOR INDIA? . 


On Friday evening, February 5, Miss Carpenter, of Bristol 
delivered a lecture on the above subject in the Lecture Hall of the 
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Institute, Royston. The Chairman, John Edward Fofdha»,.J^££ 


xhmwuto, t&oysvon. xne unairman, jonn Jamwara ^ 

opened the proceedings, introducing Miss Carpenter, who I •> 
fwmerly resided in their neighbourhood, and explained theobjOc^l 
of th|’National Indian Association. Miss Carpenter, after a brief . 
allusion to her former residence among them, then proceeded. : 
India, she *said, requires our sympathy. Some will ask why 
we are required to sympathize with India more than with 
-other large dependencies of the British Crown. We are not 
particularly asked to sympathize with Canada, or with STew 
Zealand, or with Australia, and yet every part of the world where 
we have colonies requires our sympathy. The reason is that India 
is placed in a very different position iu respect to our country free&l 
other portions of the world which belong to the British Crown*; * 
In other parts English families had settled, and had themselves .. 
formed the tone of Bociety. In India, on the coutrary, the native ; 
population was the one which must remain there; the English 
cannot colonize in India; it is rarely that a second generation of 
them spring up. India is a«vast country, as the Chairman had 
told them, and shg .believed the great reason why the English 
showed such little interest about India was, that it is so vast a 
charge they felt they could not grasp it, and, moreover, the 
differences in the habits of the people were so very different. The ; 
thought of equality of rights, in which we glory in our countiy, is 
a thing unknown in India; distinctions of the most frightful kind 
exist, and the low castes are kept in a degraded condition. Brahmin 
‘ gentlemen would never tolerate any man of low caste to come on 
their estates, and if they were found there they were driven off, 
Then females in India were immured from their infancy; they 
were entirely prevented from being educated and developing their 4 
powers, and were kept in* a most degraded condition. These things jj 
were repugnant to the English, and they could not compre-;i 
bend them. Yet we ask for sympathy for India ; and in order s; 
to feel sympathy for that country they must know something about 
it. There were many ways in which they could get information 
about India, but she was going to speak from an unofficial point of ,! 
view, and from her own experience. The Chairman had spoken much ?/ 

- too highly of her intentions in going to India; she was aroused to an ; 
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mux association 


: sympathy with that country by the fact of one <tf Indies 

greatest reformers—Rammohun Roy—-dying in the city of Bristol. 
And then she determined to go simply to show sympathy for 
India, and to see if there was anything that could be done for the, 
/women of India—(applause)—to learn what they wanted, and to 
)give a stimulus, and that stimulus had been productive of consider- 
able result. (Applause.) The Indian people might seem to be 
^ungrateful for things which were done for them—they did not 
understand why they were done,—but they were not uugratefbl 
when they understood that these things were done from pure 
^ Sympathy and kiudness towards them : at least such had been her 
1 experience. She might tell them a few of the results of her 
observations in the three visits she had mdde to India. Her 
going in a purely unofficial way enabled her to see things more 
> finely than she would have done had she been connected with any 
>, society, and at the same time she was treated with great kindness 
by official gentlemen in India; sbo.had permission to visit all 
^ institutions and to-see what she liked, in fact, she was received at 
; the house of the Governor-General and others, and had an oppor- 
. tunity of knowing as much as possible. She thought they must 
all be aware—many of them had connexions who had been to. 
India, and they must have heard from them—how very unkindly 
x the natives were often treated. We ought to feci that it must be 
| painful to have to be under the government of another nation, 
iv and we ought ,to treat tbs Indian people with great consideration 
on that account. (Applause.) We ought also to consider* that we 
Tegoice in calling ourselves a Christian country, and if we are 
; Christians we ought to act in the spirit of Christianity. We 
should be very careful of our conduct towards them, and show a 
' good example. But they must all be aware that it was exactly 
the contrary. They had probably heard, or read in the newspapers, 
that drunkenness had been introduced into India by the English, 
and that the example of drunkenness had set the natives against 
. ^ristianity. A- want of sympathy with India had been shown in' 
mwiy quarters, and this wont of sympathy made the people ua- 
" willing to take advice from us or to co-operate with us; and, 
therefore, if we wished to benefit India we must feel sympathy 





with them, and do everything we can to create an interest i 
Hindus. Another thing she observed in going to India was. ) 
wonderful work Government had effected in that country, 
first week she was resident in India she was greatly astonished 
to see the large schools frequented by young Hindu geutlemeh, tn; ; 
all of which she was perfectly at home because she heard nothing ' 
but English. She examined them in English books, and they 
answered with a facility and fluency that she should not hav*(,, 
found in many English schools. (Applause.) She found uniyer^.i 
sities of a high class, and in one small town there were a thousand 
young men receiving a first-class education. Many of them went - 
to the University of Bombay ; in fact, she should think, t in the ■ 
upper middle classes there were in proportion more young men ; 
who took the B. A. degree than tltoro were in England. The pro¬ 
gress that had been made in education she found to have been . 
most wonderful. She also found native gentlemen engaged as 
magistrates and in various official capacities, and one gentleman 
told her that he had five judges io his own family. She found ft 
system of local taxation being inaugurated, the natives taxing 
themselves willingly for education, and in several towns the people 
had what was analogous to our Town Council, the natives consti¬ 
tuting two-thirds of the Council. All these things showed thafr:^ 
the British Government, looking at the difficulties they had to 
contend with arising out of the manners and religion of the Indian : 
people, had adopted a wise and right system in dealing with India 
and considering all these matters gave her a high impression of ^ 
what our Government had done and was doing, and also a convie 
tion that our Government was working with an earnest desire to db |i 
good to India, and to govern it to the very best possible advantage* . 
(Applause.) Then the railways which had been introduced had - 
wrought a most effective revolution. The difficulties of travelling in ^ 
India were enormous, so much so that the inhabitants of one district $ 
had formerly not the least knowledge of the people of another part 
of India. When she was there, a journey which she took inte^|# 
hours used to take a fortnight. In one town on her first visft ; 
carriages could not pass along the streets, but in 1870 
an immense change had been effected—good houses had 




-erected, roads made, in short, there had heen a perfect: revolution 
And railroads had not only effected communication, but they bad 
tended, in a great variety of ways, to civilize the people and induce 
good habits amongst them, and, moreover, they had done muoh to 
break down caste. When they were first started, the Brahmins, 
who held that they lost caste if they touched lew class persons, 
went to the railway officials, and begged that a special carriage 
might be put on for them, hut the officials would not recognize 
.such a proceeding; they told the Brahmins that if they wished 
. for seclusion they must always travel first class, and the Brahmins- 
not caring to incur the expense of such an arrangement faced the 
difficulty, and went with the others. In numerous ways the 
minds of the people were being trained and developed, and 
natives were found to be capable of taking some of the moat 
important posts in India. They had not nerve and vigour 
enough for some posts on the railways, but they could be 
trained as ordinary officials, and this training was incidentally 
doing immense good. Then, again, the factories which were 
springing up in India were exceedingly important. There was an 
exceedingly rich manufacture in India called Kinkaub, which was 
used a great deal by the nobles, and they might imagine it was 
excessively expensive because it was woven with gold. She had » 
; heard a great deal of this material, and having a desire to see it 
manufactured, she obtained permission from the manufacturer to 
' do so. The journey to the “ manufactory ” was through a number 
vdf narrow and low streets, and instead of getting better, they got 
<1 narrower and worse, till at last she stopped at a miserable looking 
f: building —she hoped they had no such place in lloyston. This , 

. • she entered, and having ascended some tumble-down stairs, arrived 
: ; at a sort of garret, and there she beheld three looms of primitive 
structure. The manufacture had been shown at the exhibition in 
Paris* and she thought it would have been a most wonderful exhi* 

: - bitibn if the looms and the workmen had been transported with, 
the rich material. There were two persons at each loom, entirely 
naked, one of whom, a boy, seemed lost in wonder and astonishment 
at the visitors—he bad never seen such before in his life. The 
wages of these poor people—she was really afraid to tell them— 
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was not more than 2s. 6d. a week, barely enough to 1 
•ool together. And if any special occasion occurred, and 
were compelled to borrow from the masters, these advanced tbers.^ 
money and kept them in a sort of bondage in consequence, because 
they could not leave them on account of debt. In this way the peer 
people were kept enslaved all their lives. She inquired whethehit 
would not be possible to introduce some better machines, and induce 


it was thought to be impracticable, owing to the conditions 
existed between employer and employed. On another occasion sJ 
visited a cotton factory in Bombay, where a very different state 
things was presented. It was an excellent building, and 
worthy superintendent was a Lancashire man. On entering she 
was perfectly astonished, and said to the superintendent, u 
this is a little bit of Lancashire transported to India.” 
arrangements were well organized and beautifully carried out, 
the workmen were as diligent as they would have been in England. 
The superintendent spoke very highly of them too. They had hot 
quite as much strength, he said, as the English, they could not 
Work as many hours, or do quite as much, but they could do 
the work as well. (Applause.) This superintendent thought ho 
had a mission to accomplish as well as his regular work, and he 
said, in his opinion, cotton factories were doing as much almost as 
Christianity for the benefit ef India. Ho had people working 
for him who had been in the lowest stage of degradation, hut he y 
had raised "them to a position of nsefulness; and he took delight*' 
in taking little boys whom he found running about the streets, an^v 
teaching them how to gain a livelihood. When she saw suqh a. 
work being carried out she felt proud of her countiy, and thought ' 
that a number of such Englishmen would do good to India. But 
she must not forget the missionaries who went ovor to evangelism 
India. They did not oonfine themselves to the preaching of dogma*ti| 
in fact, extremely few natives were really converted, but the good i 
they were doing must not be estimated by that alone. They 
established a great many schools which were productive of marifem 
benefit to the people. In the Mission Schools, of course,,, the v; 
Scriptures were taught regularly, there was also a certain pflishtm 
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in the Mission Schools which dkl not exist in the Government > 
Schools. In the Government Schools the Government considered 
that it was their doty to attend to the social customs of the native^ 

: and to prevent high and low caste persons being together, but the 
missionaries, of, course, did not recognize any distinctions of that 
hind, and she was glad to find that this feeling was gaining 
ground, indeed she had seen children of the lowest class receiving 
instruction with the children of Brahmins. It was true there was 1 
A great prejudice against Christianity, but that subsided, and she 
was exceedingly pleased to find that in every place she went to the 
natives appreciated the great kindness of the missionaries, and they 
valued the teaching that was given them. A missionary who 
: ■ nettled down in any place, and shed his kind influence around, was 
regarded as a friend of the natives, and if one asked any native 
gentleman, he would tell him, although he did not profess 
Christianity, that the coming of the missionaries had been a great 
?' boon to India. (Applause.) Many Indian gentlemen came to 
this country to see our ways of living, and* when they returned, 
the was happy to say, they always expressed themselves as being 
delighted with the reception they mot with here. But they would 
V Ip sorry to hear what happened to visitors to this country on their 
return to India. When they crossed the seas they were, in the 
^■OBtiumtion of their countrymen, thrown out of caste, and they had 
I’ito undergo degrading ceremonies to be re-admitted. And if, as 
||^was generally the case, any Hindu gentlemen refused *to go into 
•V '-(paste on returning to their own country, they were persecuted 
l^irapnelly. In every part of India those who had gone back had 
dj so treated by their countrymen, and she was sorry to say 
'’that the English residents did not give them support. One would 
suppose that the English residents would be rejoiced to welcome 
ilimongat them anyone who had visited England, and that, knowing 
how persons who crossed the seas were persecuted, they would give 
them eveiy encouragement, but it was not so. She was sorry that 
ssidi a feeling existed in India, and she felt that if those who gave 
way to it knew that such conduct was disapproved of by the 
$ people of this country, they would renounce it. In order to m a k e 
each matters known as widely as possible, and to create an interest 
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*; in India, the Association, of the proceedings of whic 
lied read an abstract at the commencement of this meeting, 
fbrmed, and was now in its fifth year.. The journal which it 
lished monthly was circulated in India and England, and 
Joined the Association would be showing sympathy with 
They found that this Association was gaining considerable in 
and she was happy to state that they had now obtained th»: 
sympathy and influence of Princess Louis of Hesse, better known 
as our Princess Alice, who acted as their president. They wovdl 
also see in the last annual report that gentlemen and' ladies ; d$| 
distinction both in England and India were members of it. • ;! • 

Mr. E. It. Fordham proposed a vote of thanks to" Mitt:; 
Carpenter for her lecture, and he did so with greater pleasure 
because he was sure everyone who heard it would respond to the • 
vote of thanks, and feel that they knew more of India now than * 
they did before and deeper interest in her. 


•3 


On Monday evening, February 8th, a very interesting lecture 
was delivered by Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, in the new schoolroom^ 
Ashwell, the subject being “Female Education in India, and 
can we help it ?” 

Mr. E. K. Fordham, who presided at the meeting, introducing 
Miss Carpenter to the densely crowded audience, said that she was 
a very old friend of his—one of the distinguished philanthropists * 
of the day, whose only aim was to promote the happiness andj^ 
well-being of her fellow creatures, and whose only reward was th.e/' 
approbation of her own conscience. - i'! 

Miss Carpenter then described in a most interesting way, an<|;' 
with a graphic clearness and eloquence which only those can, • 
exhibit who themselves have seen what they describe, the many. > 
..•.evils which require extirpation, before the ground is ready to receiyief|| 
the highest and purest principles of civilization. She demonstrated < 
how capable of receiving education and of deriving benefit tbvWK^ 
from this people were; also that, in her judgment, the practicecf , 
Worshipping idols was generally decreasing, and that the 
arid more enlightened classes had no faith in them 
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vigorous and well-organized system of education would shake the 
belief in idolatry to its foundations, and in this way Christianity ’ 
could then be established on its ruins. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, which was listened to with 
the greatest attention, the Rev. H. W. Hodgson, in very eloquent' 
And graceful language, proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Carpenter, 
which was seconded by the Rev. J. R, Wilson, who proceeded to 
4 uk one or two questions of Miss Carpenter, in response to her own 
invitation, which she answered and explained in her usual extremely 
lucid and able manner .—Hertfordshire Express , Feb. 13. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


'• Mr. Woodrow’s paper at Glasgow, from which extracts 
-appeared in the last Journal, will have drawn the attention 
§$f our readers to the very important subject of the systematic 
physical development in connection with the educational 
institutions of the country. We are glad to see the subject 
taken up by the Indian press. . The Times of India, January 
; 25th, says:— 

“The efforts made by Sir George Campbell to promote physical 
^culture amongst Bengali youths have unquestionably borne valuable 
fruit. As proof of a desire to give every encouragement to this 
important department of education, his successor, Sir Richard 
Temple, planned the Gymnastic Tournament at Belvidere, which 
•came off on the 7th iust., and was a decided success. Students 
from Government Schools only were allowed to compete, the total 
.number of those who actually entered the lists amounting^ 134. 
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jrmances commenced at 11 a m., and were not compJebwl ^ 
uniat 6 p.m., during which time parallel bars, rings, pole^ t^ ^ 
horizontal bar and horse races were tried. A student from Dacca 'c 
College, Beni Madhab Pal, particularly distinguished himself in 


■canning off no less than three first prizes of the value of rs. 25 
each, besides the prize of rs. 50 awarded him by the Lieutenant* i 
Governor himself for general proficiency. There was no disorder, 
or confusion during any part of the proceedings, notwithstanding 
that boys of all castes and races had met in rivalry on common 
ground. As Government had to pay the travelling and other " 
expenses, and as a large number of boys had no chsince of winning / 
prizes or otherwise distinguishing themselves, it would have been 
better perhaps if the committee’s suggestion to eliminate such had ■: 
been acted on before the competitors had been sent up from the 
districts. This blunder, however, has had its advantages, inasmuch 
as it has been the means of affording to provincial schools an oppor¬ 
tunity of practically testing their own efficiency in {joint of 
physical training, and of learning lessons by which they will not 
fail to profit .when the next contest comes on. There will, in 
future, be two classes of competitors, the boys being divided 
according to their age and height, and it will also be arranged that 
no one boy should carry away more than a certain number of 
{arizes at these public trials of physical skill and prowess.” 



We hope that the following is correct. It is copied from 
the Indian News :— >. 

“ There is some prospect of an Instructress of Female School* ;V 
being appointed for Bengal.” 


We are happy to welcome a new paper for East Bengal, « 
edited in Daccca, the object of which is to promote social 
improvement, keeping clear of such a party. We regret 
to papers which have been forwarded to us ; 

there is a strong political tone in which we can by no : 
means take any part; politics are -quite out of the pro- 
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gpasgiae pf this Association, and we believe that ve are feflii ^ 
preparing India for a higher future, by sympathising iri& 

- those who are striving to emancipate themselves from the^.; 
social bondage under which they are present. We hope that; 

. this new paper, “ The East,” has this main object, and we 
have pleasure in giving the following extracts from the 
present number:— 

“Wehave chosen 1 English’ in spite of our own vernacular 
to be the medium of our intercourse with the public, because 
• however disqualified we may be to deal in a foreign tongue with 
requisite elegance and excellence, there is hardly a second 
; language so vastly used amongst our countrymen, rulers and 
others, ami affording such great facilities for holding our inter- 
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£•. course with the distant quarters. 

; “As to the necessity of our appearance we have to say that 
;;: the only English paper already in existence in East Bengal has 
d, espoused a particular cause, for, it has openly declared itself to 
r .he a planter’s journal, whilst the want of one embracing no 
party or. sect or any other denomination of people has been long 
; felt here. Evon some of our brethren at the metropolis urged 
the necessity for such a journal in this quarter. We purpose to 
. . meet this want, leaving it entirely to time to judge of the ex- 
I’pediency of, and our fitness for, the task we have proposed to 
Ifrbarselves.” 

“ Wo have much pleasure to lay the following- notice before 
; pUr reader?, of a novel and most important Bengali Journal. 

jfS#'“TnB Bharat Siumajipi on the Indian Woekman.—• 

/ Under the above title is now published at Barahanagar, in the 
< neighbourhood of Calcutta, a monthly Bengali Journal of eight 
ig&e,M, 8vo., with wood-cut illustrations, price one pice per 1 
^fcuraber. It is purely an educational paper, and its object is to 
. supply a means of improving the moral and intollectuaJ.^ 3 on- 
^tition of the working classes by short and simple articles on * 
^objects adapted to these ends, such as descriptions of natural 
phenomena or objects of general interest; accounts are given of;' 
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native arts and manufactures, and the application of science to 
the improvement of such arts and manufactures as exemplified 
in more advanced countries; there are also biographical sketches 
pf individuals whose characters or careers may be likely to 
exercise a beneficial influence on the readers, and advice and 
suggestions on subjects bearing on their own welfare of on their 
duties vo their fellow-men, such as may tend to make or keep 
them worthy and respectable members of society. It will there¬ 
fore avoid everything calculated to elicit controversy, such as 
religious or political subjects, or such as may be likely to 
produce ill-feeling between different classes of the community.’’ 
—The East. 


A meeting was held lately in Bombay ^organise a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. Mr. Justice Pinkey was in 
the chair, and many Ehglish and native gentlemen were present 
The object of the society is to check cruelty to animals by insti¬ 
tuting prosecutions against persons who wantonly inflict cruelty on 
horses, bullocks, or any other animals, and by spreading amongst 
people clearer ideas as to the nature and effect of inhuman treat¬ 
ment. Sir Jamoctjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, 
Sir Mungoldass Nathoobhoy are among the promoters of the 
movement. It was unanimously resolved, “ That it is desirable a 
society should be established in order to check cruelty to 'animal. 
Hby instituting prosecutions against persons who wantonly inflict 
suffering on horses, bullocks, or any other animals, and by spread¬ 
ing amongst people clear ideas as to the nature and effect of inhuman 
treatment.” The Hon. Rao Sahib Yishwanath and Mr. Lee 
Warner have consented to act as Honorary Secretaries, and Mr. A. 
Turner as Honorary Solicitor to appear in prosecutions by the 
society.— Englishman. 

Bombay Progress. — The spinning and weaving mills at Bombay 
give employment to a large number of hands. About 2,5GO hands ‘ 
are employed in the Coorla Cottea Mill alone .—The East, 
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Sir Salar Jung Bhowed his interest in femuile education 
his late visit to Calcutta by subscribing 500 rupees to the 
Normal School of the Indian Reform Association. 


Two new native members have been nominated by the Lieut.- 
Governor to the Bengal Council. One of them, Babu Kriste Bass 
Paul, is tbe editor of the Hindu Patriot, the other, Synd Asghar Ah', 
'is a Mahommedan of good family, who spent some years in England 
andwas called to the English Bar. 




PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Indian Medical Service Examination of candidates who 
have gone through a course of instruction at the Army Medical 
School, Netley, held last month, Mr. Daujisha N. 1’arakh (of 
Bombay) passed successfully as the eleventh among fourteen caudi- . 
dates. 

Me. Surajbal Pandit passed in Class Ilf. of the December 
Class Lists (School of Jurisprudence). 

The name of Mr. Arun&salatn (of Ceylon) appeared iu the 
Cambridge Law and History Tripos List in January, and he was 
admitted to the degree of B. A. 

Mr. B. D. Bose, a student from Bengal, has lately arrived in 


We hear that a Parsee lady, wife of Dr. Pestonjeo, has pub¬ 
lished a translation, in Guzerahti, of Lord Chesterfield's Letters. 

> She was a distinguished pupil in the Alexandra Girls’ School, 
Bombay, and has kept up her studies diligently since leaving the 
school. The MS. was revised by a friend of the lady’s father, and . 
her husband assisted her in translating some of the most difficult 
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NOTICES. 

The Manchester Branch of this Association has resolved 

• 

itself into an independent "body, called the “ Manchester Indian 
„ Association/' devoting its attention to the development of the 
industrial resources of India. We trust that much valuable 
work wil be done by them, in which we shall warmly 
sympathise. 


The Secretaries of the London Branch have prepared a 
very valuable paper of information for gentlemen in India 
who propose to visit England. They have kindly furnished 
copies for transmission to India with the Journal, and we 
request our friends to give it as much publicity as possible. 
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LONDON BRANCH, 

TREASURER! 

Miss E. A. Manning. 

* HON. SECRETARIES: 

Hiss E. A. Manning, 85 Blomfield Road, W. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esq., 8 Lancaster Terrace, Regent’s Park* 


LEEDS BRANCH. 


TREASURER 

John Lupton, Esq., Headingley. 
noN. secretaries: 

Bey. J. E. Carpenter, 7 Litton Place. 
Rawianson Ford, Esq., Albion Street. 


BIRMINGHAM BRANCH. 

. * treasurer: 

■ Alfred Hill, Esq., Davenport House, Hagley Boad. 

HON. secretary: 

Edvard Lant Tyndall, Esq., 21 Harboume Boad, Edgbaston. 


Babu Sasipada Banerjee has kindly undertaken tcfebe the 
Hon. Agent of the Association in Bengal. He will supply the 
Journal, and remit all subscriptions to the Treasurer, Terrett 
Taylor, Esq., who will acknowledge them in the next Journal, 
Communications to be addressed to him, 

Babu Sasipada Banerjee, 

Inspecting Postmaster, ‘ . 

' Calcutta, 

Hon. Agent for Bombay Presidency : 

Kavasji Mervanji Shroff, Esq., 

8 Mody Street, Fort, 

Bombay, 
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The lecture lately delivered in Manchester by Sir Barfcle 
Frere contains most important information respecting the, 
Indian Empire, and*the opinions which he himself gives-ns 

_ 'S'; ' 

are entitled to the highest respect. The manufactures of 
that country are rapidly progressing, and he has shown vt%. * 
most strikingly how beneficial is the effect of bringing the*; 
laws of labour, developed by the railways, to bear on the 
louver portions of the Hindus, gradually developing in them 
those habits and powers which distinguish .the working 
classes of the west. As material prosperity increases, educa-; ■ 
tion is essential to make the social condition what it should 
be. This will certainly not be generally given to the ’ j 
children of the factory operatives unless there is special 
provision made for it by a Half-time Factory Act. Com¬ 
mercial prosperity and the general education of the cpun&^ff 
do hot necessarily produce such enlightened benevolence 
managers as would lead to establishing schools in connection^ 
with their factories. This is strikingly shown by the 
recently elicited by an official investigation, followed bj£ 

, ©Oveirnment report on the education of the factory 
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tion in Massachusetts, which is generally considered to be 
one of the best educated parts of the world. It is found 
that 65,000 children are there growing up in ignorance! 
Surely if legal protection from ignorance among factory ope¬ 
rative is necessary in the enlightened New England, it is far 
more so in India. The good effect of education in connection 
With labour is strikingly shown in a remote village in Bengal 
where the benevolent enlightenment of a few managers has 
quite transformed a district. A correspondent writes, “ Here 
there is an indigo factor}". The planters are very good men. 
They have kept up an Anglo-vernacular school for the 
boys, and have also maintained by liberal aid a charitable 
dispensary. This place produces indigo and lac dye. It is a 
tolerably populated village considering its distance from all 
• ‘ civilized influences. It is ten miles from the railway station, 
v and there is no regular communication for these ten miles. 
Sowever the planters have made it a smiling place .” Would 
that there were many such! Unfortunately they are rare, 
for employers are not always so considerate of their depend¬ 
ents, even in our own country. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


In the August number of the Journal, 1874, we called the 
^ attention of our readers to the Indian Museum and Library, 
and in doing so we especially referred to Dr. Watson’s able 
ii«re|brt “ in the efficient working of the Indian Museuth and 
library.” We are glad to find that the necessity of such an 
institution is becoming more thoroughly recognised, and that 
Dr. Watson continues to keep it well before the public. If 









Ms suggestion, given in a paper read before tb$ 

Congress held in London last yearjfe carried ©n't, the 
will be even more useful both to native Indians at 
interested in. India, than was contemplated when it ii|agj 
removed to the eastern galleries of the International Exbjjpi* 
tion at South Kensington. Dr. Watson proposes, in ip 
piper^which is just published, to establish in conneetipii 
the Museum' and Library an Indian Institute for lectu^ 
enquiry and teaching. Such an institution is very essential 
if the capabilities of the Museum and Library are to be made 
available to their fullest extent, in fact, without lectures, 
many of the objects in the Museum and the works iu the 
Library will be of little use to beginners in the study, hi 
Indian history, literature and commerce. Dr. Watson 
truly observes in the preface to his paper » 

“ The following pSper was prepared for the Oriental Cp»gF$jpfi 
which assembled iii London in September of last year. The idea 
of establishing, in connection with the India Museum aiid Library, 
an Indian Institute for lecture, enquity and teaohing is one 
has long occupied my attention. - < 

The contents of the paper are:— 

“I. On the importance of Indian studies to England, and on 
_ their advancement by means of an Indian Institute. 

“ IT. The India Museum and Library, and the scientific* 
practical and political importance of the studies for which they 
supply the materials. 

A i —The country and its resources. Physical geography 
of India. The natural histozy of India. % Thai 
agriculture, manufactures, and 'commerce$$lj 
' India. . . ' 

“B.—The people of India and their moral an^makrjat 
condition. Ethnography of India, 
and administration of India. * Domes^e^^ 
social economy of India. • : 


* 
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; , “ III,—Outline of the organization of the In9titatft".«nd’.:’jUi : 

probable effects. Influence of the Institute on the progress of . 
higher education amongst the natives of India. Influence of the 
Institute on the training of the candidates for the Civil Service of 


•India. Conclusion.” 

■P 


We have not space for more than.one extract; we feel, 
however, that after reading it most of our readers will not be 
Satisfied until they have the paper in its entirety:— 


INFLUENCE OF TllE INSTITUTE ON THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


, “ The influence of the Institute on India will^ be twofold. 

There are the indirect advantages which accrue to India from the 
" spread in’England of correct notions about the country and its 
people, and there are the direct educational advantages of such an 
'institution to the natives themselves. 

“ With regard to the first point, nothing can he more easily 
traced than the influence which the greater knowledge and increased 
- appreciation of Indian literature, and Jrulivu art has exercised on 
English public opinion. It has establish.*! the claim of the 
natives of India to be considered as one of the cult unable races 


capable of the highest civilization, and it has yielded them ' pre¬ 
faced ence in the decorative arts. As indicated in the preceding 
: pages, the literature, architecture, and arts of India have become 
not only objects of study, but have been found full of instruction 
and of manifold application to matters deeply interesting to all 
educated men. All this has contributed to make prevalent in 
. England those ideas of justice to India, of governing India in the 
interests of the governed races, which, since the days of Burke, 

, have nover wanted an advocate, but which bad to fight against 
strong prejudices and strong interests, which it would have been 
difficult to overcome, had not the tendency of the whole literary 
4. and artistic movement of the present times come to their aid. As 
-it is, the effect has been considerable, not only in the general 
policy which this country has adopted towards India, but in the 
|act that English public opinion, reflected in the English governing 
body in India, has softened the antipathies between the conquerors 
and the conquered, and tended to repress that ignorant contempt 





for the n atives which was formerly by far too universal a 
of Europeans living iu India. Thus even on these indirect 
the action of the Institute, in exalting the glories of India: 
eyes of England, will bo felt beneficially by the natives of In 
But the direct influence of the Institute on the higher 
of the natives can be made of no less account. 

“ A system of high education for the natives of 
been in operation for nearly 20 years. Its influence has 
wide, but it will be admitted that its effects have not fulfilled; 
originally formed expectations, although there have been brfllii|«| 
exceptions. Hitherto its effects have been rather negative thsp 
positive,—leading more to a development of the critical, apfrdfe&p 
the breaking down of old ties and superstitions—than to the 
growth of a cultivated class witli new aspirations, and a moxd 
elevated standard of practical life. There are many things whl^ 
account for the turn which education has taken in India. One 

.'.[5 

the chief of these, is that real culture,—that is, the direction df 
■the whole mental and moral forces towards the accomplishment o 
elevated aims, whether in practical or intellectual life,—-its 
result rather of an unconscious communication by means 
personal contact and example, than of mere teaching and exa: 
tion, and that the education which develops this real culture; 
consists not so much in an indoctrination with certain mental anti 
moral propositions, as iu the sum total of the various causes whifll| 
influence the development of mind and the formation of charactfflb;! 
ami which originate not in any definite system of education, but? 
in the surrounding social and political conditions. What is requii!bd|i 
is not a few more ideas, but a personal experience drawn frohi||| 
very different state of society.” 


V 



In connection with this subject we give the Memorial <$|f 
the Association of Chamber of Commerce of the ;Uijih^il 
Kingdom to the Eight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 

First Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury 

“ Sheweth,—That your memorialists beg to call the a 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the desirability of t© 







the India Museum a 
©f our commercial intercourse with the many miUions of India 

Central Asia. .. 

u That the commercial and industrial prosperity of England 
is in a great measure due to the rapid utilization of newly 
discovered raw materials, the consequent growth of new branches 
of manufacture, and to their ready adaptation to the require¬ 
ments of new markets. 

“ That India is one of our principal souroos for the supply 
of raw materials, as well as one of the principal outlets for our 
manufactures, the trade of the United Kingdom with India 
taking the third rank in our external commerce, and following 
Closely in importance the trade with France. 

“ That the vast capabilities of India for supplying ndV raw 
materials are exemplified by the unparalleled development of the 
jute trade, the exports of raw jute from Calcutta having increased 
Six-fold within the last ten years*, and the aggregate value of 
"Jute and jute manufactures exported in 1872-73 from Calcutta 
^mounting to more than five millions sterling value, and the 
quantities of jute now imported into the United Kingdom con¬ 
siderably exceeding the imports of flax and hemp taken together, 
although the whole trade is only a creation of the last 30 years. 

** That the India Museum contains a great variety of specimens 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral products of India, 
but little known, but which the enterprise and ingenuity 
? ©nr manufacturers might render as important materials for 
*H»r xniHs and factories as jute has already become, and rhea 
promises to become, and that the Museum may also afford useful 
guidance in the selection of profitable exports. 

« That such guidance would be particularly useful at a time 
When foreign competition and the growth of native manufactures 
l^ lhdia reilder it more and more imperative to study the tastes 
jjtf the native consumers. 

':** That hitherto, however? this magnificent collection haB been . 
comparatively useless from want of suitable accommodation and 



^Average export of raw jute from Calcutta in the five years 
‘’2-73 amounting in value to £3,010,000, and in the five yean ending 
to only £522,000. 
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it is in file interest of English, trade «nd commerce 4htity*|p 
>«d3edaoM -should be located in a suitable building...injijfak&£ 
Central position, and that they should be arranged in suoha^ 
manner as to be not merely helps for scientific inquiry m<4?\ 
teaching, but available for reference to practical men of business, 
“ For that purpose they would further suggest that proyisiU&:. 
be made to render, accessible the stores of information which th$ 
East India Company and the present Government must hftv$. 
accumulated with regard to many of the products of the country*;; 
in such a manner that the important manufacturing and 
mercial centres throughout the kingdom may be able to draw* 
from the depot of the Museum, samples of such raw material 
as they may desire to experiment upon. » 

‘ ‘ That considering the many efforts of the East India Company^ 
in past times, and the more systematic efforts of the present 1 . 
Government in promoting the material development of India, 
Association is confident that the Secretary of State for India JbU 
Council cannot but be anxious to further au undertaking tending; 
so directly to the benefit of India; that considering, however^l 
the equally direct interest of England in this matter, andjhfe' 
financial circumstances in which India has been placed by fc 
late famine, the- memorialists are of opinion -that the subject t».; 
of sufficient importance to render it desirable that Her Majesty** 
Government should afford such assistance as may be required:^, 
ensure the efficient working of an institution which may be made,; 
subservient to the best interests of both, countries. ■ ' 

“ Your memorialists therefore hope that Her 'Majesty?*^ 
Government will find it possible at an early period to take^etepa?:; 
to render the India Museum efficient for the purposes herein aet^ 


“ (Signed) S. S. Lloyd, . 

“ President of the Association of Chamba 
Commerce of the United Kingdom.** 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE ON OUR INDIAN DELATIONS. * 


On Wednesday, April 14th, the Rt. lion. Sir Bartle Frere, 
G.C.S.I., K.C.B., &c, delivered an address in the Mayor’s 
Parlour at the Town Hall, Manchester, on the “ Industrial 
and Commercial Relations between India and England.” The 
address was delivered under the auspices of the Manchester 
Indian Association, and Mr. Hugh Mason, the President-of 
$hc Association, occupied the chair There was a large 
■attendance 

fa 

^ We regret that space preveuts our giving in erfenso the 
whole of Sir Barfclc Frerc’s very valuable address, the more 
valuable because his acquaintance with Tndia extends over a 
period of 40 years, and is not confined to any one part of 
that vast empire. We must content ourselves with the two 
following very interesting extracts. 

, After the introductory address of the Chairman, and the 
Statement of Sir Bartle Frere of some ol the opinions he 
fitted heard expressed, he thus continued:— 

“He should now like to speak on what appeared to him the 
result of his own experience of Indian affairs. He would com- 
i peace by saying, that whatever amount of improvement they saw, 
v 'tpc daunted they saw, in India, he agreed with what he believed to 

the opinion of nine-tenths then present, that it ought only to 
stimulus to them to attempt further improvements—(hear, 
^W) i that they ought never to say that they had attained the 
9 i 9 plus ttUflfof perfection in the government of India any more 
t han in the government and the management of the affairs of this 
« .country. He wonld also remind them of another subject upon 
I s Which they should be entirely agreed, which was that there was 
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no special principle applicable to India which was not applicable 
to this country, and there was no principle applicable to this 
country which was not applicable to Tndia. (Applause.) Hew it 
was to be applied, when it was to be applied, and where it was to 
be applied, was another matter. They might require local expend 
ence in the practical application of the principle, but with regard 
to the principles themselves he believed there coaid be no difference 
between this country and Tndia. (Hear, hear.) He then passed 
on to speak of the trade of India, which his friend had said had 
not increased in the way which they might reasonably have 
expected it to have increased during the past twenty years of 
peace. On this point he (Sir B.irtle Eiere) had taken some trouble 
to go into details, and he had pointed out to his friend that there 
had been a very large and a very steady increase—inflated a little 
during the period of the American war, but still visible throughout 
the whole period ; and more particulaily he bad pointed out the 
increase in that branch of trade which more particularly interested 
Manchester—the cotton trade. (Hoar, hear.) Tie pointed out 
that India fxporlcd during the five years 1849-1853 on an aver¬ 
age 130,500,000 lbs. of cotton, and that duxing the five years 
1869-1873 they exported pearly 437.000,000 lbs. The value of 
the cotton exports twenty years ago was on the average £1,826,000, 
against an average during the latter five years he had named of 
£13,000,000. (Applause.) He also pointed out to his friend how 
the value of the cotton manufactures which had been sent to India 
had increased in pretty much the sumo ratio—that in the first five 
years he had named, 1840-1853, the^e was an average import into 
India of English manufactured goods to the ainout of £5,000,000, 
and during the five years 1869-1873, £15,000,000. (Applause.) 
He pointed all this out to his friend, who was still unsatisfied, and 
said, ‘Compare that with any of our great colonies and see what 
is jbhe difference.’ To that he made him this answer, and thqy 
would he able to judge how far it was a satisfactory one. Hu 
said, 1 You go to Australia or to America, a perfect desert, and 
send out a population first of all, and then you commence trading 
with them, and yon are surprised that the increase in your trade 
is so rapid.’ But really it would be very strange if it was not 



they smarted with nothing ; and after a geiitoirtmttr;. 
spent in sending out migrants and trading with them we ought 
Wally to have the whole trade with them, and thaVwhatever it 
might be, would appear an increase of trade. Bat that was by no • 
means the case with India, where, as they knew, they came upon 
a country which was very highly civilised, a country which 200 
years ago English travellers visited and thought in many respects 
more highly civilised than our own country. We went among 
those people and found them in a state of utter disorder and dis¬ 
organisation, from political causes, through the strife of kingdoms, 
and the first thing we did was to reduce the country to some sort 
of peace add order, and, as the people recovered their old state 
Of prosperity and civilisation, of course their trade improved. The 
result they saw now. They must remember that in its state of 
disorder India took a large proportion of English trade, and the 
^increase, whatever it was, was simply due to the effects of the 
and good order which had been introduced. This seemed to 
t a very essential difference. If, instead of comparing the 
increase of trade with India with the trade of our colonies they 
#p|Qld compare it with, say Ireland, or the Netherlands, or any of 
our own customers in this country, it would be the truer way, and 
. he should not be afraid of that sort of comparison. At any rate* 
a increase which had taken place gave them good reason to hope 
what increase there was would he steady and progressive, and 
might look for an annual, or at any rate, a quinquennial 
of trade to a very great amount—(hear, hear)—because 
9 experience of all parts of India—and he did not know that it 
I ever been falsified—was that there was no part of the Empire 
was at the present moment trading with England to the 
extent of its natural capacity. (Hear, hear.) There was no 
of India where, the .people would not be prepared to take A 
deal more English manufactures, and who could not send a 
deal more raw material to this country than they did at the 






v ;( f ‘Sir Bartle Frere next referred to the question of labour; 

; yidup of which to every branch of industry they .all fca^avv. 
T > more the labour of India was looked into the more creditable; i 
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ft^srafcld appear. 


years ago therewas ft Vast 
been quietly put a® 

a law of a very few words, which provided that the 
that a man was a slave should have no influence whatever, 
in criminal or in civil proceedings, and for many years 
had been a thing unknown. The slaves, he was bound to s»y/ ; 
-were generally pretty fairly treated, as slaves went. They wftr& 
not their own masters, and the meeting knew what that meant, bu&; 
upozrthe whole their treatment was not cruel, and 
preferred to' remain as hired servants, paid after their own 
and the thing died out as he hoped slavery would die ev< 

(Hear, hear,) But at all events a change like that, which affected, ftfc 
the least, 20,00,0000 of the poorest and most down-trodden of the| 
labourers of the city was a thing which, to say the least of ft* 
reflected no disgrace upon the Government which carried it out.' 
The effect had been even still greater upon those who had been, 
always free ; men who were just as proud of their freedom, who 
valued it just as muck, and took as good pains to preserve it, aft 
‘ could be desired iu this country. (Hear, hear.) There were a 
great many things they had to submit to which would not ba 
submitted to in England, but it was only necessary to go across the* 
channel and on to the continent of Europe, and they would find 
the-same remark held-good there. He, had had many oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing a good deal of the labouring classes of Indift. 
He saw a good deal of them forty years ago, and he had seen ft 
good deal-of them within the last ten years, and he found theft ; 
position greatly improved. That improvement was clue to a variety* 
of circumstances—in some respects to the administration and 
laws which had been passed, but most of all to the introductjbi 
of railways into India. The works connected with the railwuyi:' 


were generally carried out by English contractors, who brought to 
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bear in India their knowledge of the means of woran 
masses of men; and, sanguine as he had always been of $0| 
people of India* he could not have believed that anything 
have had so great an effect .upon the labouring yla 
Empire as the railway works had had. There was a 
fear at first that the contractor was going to be ft 







to prevent his ill-using and tyrannising over the people with whom 
he dealt. This action tamed out to be one of the delusions of the 
tune. It turned out in the end, that whatever the railway con¬ 
tractor might be to the person with whom he contracted as to. the 
wprk done, he was the best friend the workmen ever had. (Hear, 
hear.) And he would tell them why. Previously, money wages 
were very little known, and the labourer was generally fixe^.to 
his own village. He had .great difficulty in getting away from it, 
and never dreamed of going further than the district immediately 
around him to look for work. If hard times came he had nothing 
to do but sit down and die. That was the state of the labourer, 
when he first knew the district from which a great deal of the 
( labour of Bombay was drawn. He was paid by his food, a scanty 
| allowance of clothing, and occasionally a little money, and the 
result was that labourers were very badly off. But when they 
| got employed on the railway works, they were paid in money, and 
the result was that the labourers now purchased their necessaries , 
:] With money, and were comparatively free men. He had made 
inquiries and found that they were a great deal better off. They 
>were perfectly content with the way they were paid at the railway 
^Works, and were masters of their own wages. (Hoar hear.) That 
the point, and it affected men far beyond the range from 
Which the actual labourers on the works were drawn. He had 

J'v.'iY'i'.' •' • • 

heard men speak of rails in India as ‘ the Incarnation of Justice.’ 

- 1 In the first place,’ they said, ‘ it paid everybody what they earned, 
it conveyed everybody who came to it, and then, last of all, it 
Charged everybody alike according to the accommodation it gave.’” 


heard, who would, do everything 
for him—and it was* thou 


but eat up the. people whowere 
ght necessary to take special care 
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OBITUARIES. 


Ceylon District Court.— Mr. Berwick, after opening the Court 
in Colombo, on Monday, delivered from tbe bench the following 
eulogy on the death of the Interpreted Mudalyar of his Court:— 
“ During our short Christmas recess, death has reminded us that 
in the midst of joy we are in mourning, and the Court now 
resumes business with the place void of one of the most respected 
members of its staff, who had been connected with it for a period 
of twenty-three years, and for. sixteeu of these as Singhalese 
Interpreter. By the death of Mr. Lambert Pci era, Modliar of 
the Governor's Gate, the Court has lost, in its oldest officer, a 
singularly able and faithful interpreter, and Government and the 
public a most efficient Ind meritorious servant. For myself, as 
Judge, I feel not only, as 1 do keenly, the regret which all must 
entertain when death has summoned one who during so many 
years of daily intercourse has enjoyed and deserved from all a very 
high measure of personal esteem, unqualified by a single detracting 
circumstance, and tho fullest confidence of myself and all connected 
with the Court, but I also feel deeply the loss of a&n efficient 
fellow workman who has well and loyally helped me in the work 
of doing justice to a population of nearly 400,000 souls of various 
races, habits, and laws, and has done so with an intelligence, 
abilityiand conscientiousness which it will be bard to roplace. I 
have lost the very viva vice of the mind of the Court, without 
which the tribunals of this country are, for pur}K>se of doing good, 
little better than that rigid and lifeless form whose spirit, alas, 
has left it. Those who flock here have lost an equally faithful 
interpreter of their words and thoughts, without a perfect render¬ 
ing of which they must approach the seat of justice only to 
reoeive an imperfect and mutilated substitute for justioe. Sncb 
was the grave importance of his duties, and such was the admire 
able way in which he discharged them. If the highest praise that 
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can be given to a man is (as I believe it to be) praise for doty irelL 
performed, that highest praise I desire to take this earliest oppor- 
tonify of publicly awarding, and also to record permanently on the 
minutes of this Court, as due to the memory of the able and 
honest officer now removed from the soene where his discharge of 
dnty won universal regard, no less than that amicable and gentle 
bearing, in which the high courtesy and polish of an educated 
native gentleman of rank, were uncontaminated,by a single trait 
of hollow fulsomeness or oourtiership. If these words can help to 
enoourage others to * go and 5 J 0 likewise,’ the good work which he 
has*done in life, perpetuated by the memory of his example, will 
not cease with his death : his oum work will thus still go ou, and 
has prepence still be with us.” 

Subat. —At a recent distribution of prizes at the Hindu Girls’ 
School at Surat, the Judge, H. M. Berwood, Esq., who presided, 
spoke iu high terms of the late excellent wife of the Deputy 
Collector, Mr. Jugjeevandass. This lady was a leader iu the 
cause of female improvement both at Ahmedabad, where she warmly 
co-operated with the late Mrs. Oliphant, and here in Surat. If 
many native ladies in different parts of India were encouraged by 
their husbands to take a similar position, the progress of female 
education would be much more rapid than it is. They would 
oertainly find^everywhere English ladies who would help them. 
The Judge thus spoke :— 

“ It is fitting also on this occasion that I should give expres¬ 
sion to the Committee’s deep sense of the loss which we have 
during the past year in the death of the late lamented 
Mrs. Jugjeevandass Koosh&ldass. You all know how indebted 
we are to our Secretary, Mr. Jugjcevandass, and how much of the 
Stt floew of these schools is due to his active exertion. The late 
Mrs. Jugjeevandass also took a keen interest in their welfare. 
She was a frequent visitor, and helped greatly by her advice and 
good-will; and now that she has been taken from us, the loss is 
felt to be a personal one by many in our mjdst. I trust that the 
good example which she set may be followed by other native 
ladies.* 
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BEVIEWS. 


The lecture of the first Prince of Travancore on the manners 
and customs of his countrymen, which he places under the category 
of “ secondary morals,” is amusing and instructive ; and taken in 
connection with his first lecture, it establishes the earnestness and 
sincerity with which His Highness seeks the moral regeneration of 
the Hindus in Southern India. 

The Prince explains the term ‘ secondary morals," as he holds 
it, in the following words :—“ What I have designated 1 secondary 
morals’ go often under the names of manners, customs, usage*, 
etiquette, &c. Sometimes they are tho reflex of the primary 
moralB, sometimes founded upon utility, and sometimes the product 
of mero fancy. Be their origin what it may, they present to us 
an interesting object of inquiry, and often lead us to the dis¬ 
covery of facts of enduring value. Each country, each society* 
each class has its own secondary morals." 

The Prince speaks of “ punctuality ” as occupying a place 
midway between primary morals and mere manners. He shows 
how unpunctual his countrymen aro in every respeet, in every 
business of life, and in all social intercourse. He refers to a 
common type of unpunctuality, that of failing to return what a 
Hindu “ borrows ” from another, by drawing out a set of circum¬ 
stances from the given fact of A borrowing from B an umbrella 
"to go out in tho rain on some urgent business." The amusing 
description of the fate of this umbrella given by the Prince should 
be read to be appreciated. Connected with unpunctuality is the 
utter disregard of the value of time that the Hindu evinces* 
Ton cannot write too strongly on the vexatious inattention to 
the progress of time which a native who has some work to finish 
for you, shows. The instance which His Highness alludes to, of 
an ivory oarver having taken one year to complete some ivory 
work, is only one of a hundred that occur in every large town. 
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Another poiut which the lecturer refers to is the want «t V 
cleanliness amongst the natives of India. The Prince reckons; 
cleanliness as a secondary moral; and states in forcible words . 
that decency and sanitary considerations demand that it should be 
always practised. 

Finally, the Prince deplores the usage or custom that condemns 
a Hindu woman to a position of servility in a Hindu household. I; 
He calls upon his countrymen to raise the Hindu women to social 
equality ; and tho cry, coming from a Prince, the heir apparent to 
a mnsund, speaks volumes for the future welfare of female society 
in Travaucore. 


Within the limited compass allowed by our journal it will 
be impossible to notice with any amount of thoroughness 
the Indian periodicals which we have lately received. Nothing 
but a cursory review of them is here possible. JLtaleeh 
' Hand or the Indian Reformer, a Punjab paper started last 
December, appears to be a very promising one. It may be 
called a purely Indian paper, Indian in its ideas and in its 
modes of expression, only with this difference that those 
ideas are more enlarged and more liberal than could have 
been expected, a consequence indicative of the amount of 
influence produced by European civilization upon the native 
mind. 3u. giving its opinions on matters connected with the 
Government, as well as in criticising the views of different , 
6 newspapers and periodicals, its tone is moderate and argu- ’ 
, mentative, not often unmixed with a little of.that sarcastic . 
humour which characterizes the Oriental mind, and which is 

. 'i . ’ ...... 

usually levelled with great effect. The third number of the 
•v Indian Reformer draws our attention to the mismanagement 
. of gaols and to the miserable condition of the prisoners;; 

suggests remedies for both, and recommends a certain amount 
-- of mental and mechanical education for the latter in order to . 
secure their future good conduct. ■ 



The RoKinoor is now entering rift its 27th 
a sufficient proof of its being ably conducted. The isp^ritr l^ 
which various suggestions have been made in the number jjf| 
; the 2nd January last for the improvement of the Punjab^ 
. educational system is very praiseworthy. It has bben welH 
pointed out that not only are hooks of merit requisite fork. 
sound education, but also that their judicious distribution;' 
among the various classes according to the capacity of th$| 
students is equally so. * ; ; : v \vJ 


We acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of Sir-, 
Richard Temple’s most valuable Minute on the Famine^! 
Want of space obliges us*to defer our notice of it to our hek|£- 
number. • \ 

The same cause obliges us to defer the continuation oil 
the Review of M. Garcin dc Tossy's pamphlet ■ -- '"M 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Times publishes the following letter, signed “ llimydiuttdp; 
' Ohintamon,” and dated from 4 Addison TeiTace, ICensingtoh 
‘ “ I can only trust to your well-known sense of justice for fche^ 
insertion of a letter containing sentiments opposed to your excel*£ 
lent and luminous article on the meeting of the National 'Ind|®pi|i 
/ Association last Thursday at Bristol. The great difficulty ip tliisi;: 
way of an increase of sympathy between Great Britain and Iad]$> 
is the want of means- of an increase of knowledge, the want 
" means of a dissipation of mistake. India is not so .repiwspt^dtt 
here as to enable Englishmen, however desirous, to fona ftp 
; impartial view. Condemnatory expressions are received with the 
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^1v «rwit «iigpQaitlQn of humanity: to take that which; 

;''grated, Without exammati^ : 3?ew, indeed, are ^ like" 

^'Stemas, who must have been a thorn in Paula sid^ la ^ 
; p1lehdciocy to search for themselves whether those thingB wei» ioi ; 
: lit my own experience among Englishmen I have found lio. 
^lethargy, no general indifference to India v but rather an engar ; 
v • {fau r* for that information which it is the object of Miss Carpenter 
to provide; but I have found a Cimmerian darkness about the : 
•c manners and habits of my countrymen, an almost poetical deucrip- 
: tion of our customs, and a conception no less wild and startling 
: than the vagaries of Mandeville or Marco Polo concerning bur 
religion. It is against these spectres that Miss Carpenter baa 
,, undertaken her crusade, a war not impossible, not arduous, not 
! oven,' I think, difficult. Her desire is to create by wider know¬ 
ledge, warmer personal sympathy; to knock at the door of that 
Indian heart, which at any hour of the night ia ever ready to 
Open ; to establish social intercourse, and to banish religious 
animosity. The half-time factory, the elevation of women, the 
• yflht«fnat. niy atitT industrial schools, while they would earn the 
gratitude of all India, are but first steps, if I may say so, of 
English duty to a state which, to conclude with the impressive 

words of Sir G. Campbell,‘Providence has entrusted to English 

•V • i « '■ : - . l ; . *■ 
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, !' Tax Native Pbebs in India. —Some brief reference to the 
present state of the native fourth estate in Bengal may not be 
. without interest. Last year seven vernacular journals retired from 
business and twenty took it up. At present four are published 
: every day, one twice a week, thirty-one once a week, thirteen twice 
* month, and five once a month. 'Of these twenty are published 
tin Calcutta alone, five in the Presidency Division, eight in Dacca* 

|'Iwe' in Assam, two in Burdwan, three in Patna, and nine m „ 
\Bajahaye. The number of vernacular journals in the north-welt 
provinces ia not. far below the foregoing. The native journal! in , 
il^^abay, Madras, Punjab, be., are proportionately numerous, B*t; / ■ 
~ $heijr leaders are comparatively few. We believe the. bondjid* . , 
mreulation of the north-west vernacular jounaals does not exceed . 
thbpsend, out of a population of about tbirty-two mfiltouA ;; >. 

L\>. •••■'. .?•'.>•. V- : ' v - ' ■ . •• ' . 
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Thi* newspaper constituency is conaiderably-lessthan that of 
aw Working Merit Journal, published near Calcutta. This- 
hanagar paper, founded by that enterprising and patriotic Brahmin, 
Mr. Sasipada Banerjee, rose quite recently from ten to about 
fifteen thousand. Of course, the most interesting question i& 
connection with the native papers is their attitude towards the 
English Government. They are officially described as 
on the whole. Sir Richard Temple is struck with their ** 
ably independent ” style of criticism; and well he may! 
hdvemever come across any criticism more “ remarkably-indepeftf 
dent” than that in which the Calcutta Amrita Bazar Pat/rika 
recently excused Mulhar Rao Guicowar’s attempt on the Resident’* 
life. Poisoning was bad morality in the abstract, but really it 
was the only means left whereby bis Highness might free himself, 
from Colonel Phayre’s abominable tyranny; the wonder was that 
native princes in general were so slow to imitate the GuioowarV 
pluck! There are some native papers on the Bombay side^ as 
well as in Bengal itself, which do not fall very far behind the 
Patrika in point of independence. Their existence is a standing 
illustration of the freedom, mildness, and beneficence of foreign 
rule in India. In Europe their conductors would hare been 
packed off to the Siberian mines or New California .—Pioneer 
Mail. 
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Barahanagar— The Dhurma Shova.— The second an&ivemsxy 
of the Shadharan Dburma Shova, Barahanagar, was held in the 
house of its founder, Babu Sasipada Banerjee^ on Saturday, the 
6th, and Sunday, the 7th March. The Babu conducted servioe cm 
the first day, and Babu Jodoonath Chuckerbutty from Calcutta 
on the following day. 

We once more notice with pleasure the work which is 
carried on by Baba Sasipada Banerjee for the elevation of 
working class of the manufacturing town of Barahanagar. 
conducting the really useful periodical, the Bengalee Workman, thiS! 
Barehat gar Working Men's Club, of which 
founder and the president, have under their management a 
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^ dduca^icm 1S^ the faetc«7 people. On Monday last 

the Annual distribution of prized to the young men and boys M 
0km evening school was held at 8 p.m. in the house of their 
president, Dr. David Waldie presiding. The place of distribution 
fras tastefully deoorated with flags and flowers, and the walls were 
adorned with pictures and diagrams of different sorts, while a band 
of noabvis played lively tunes, giving a cheerful aspect to the 
proceedings. The business commenced and closed with Bengalee 
hymns, which were sung by the working-men themselves. } Jhe 
work of education carried on by the club is not merely reading 
and writing, but what is a matter of great encouragement, the 
endeavours of the dub have done good, inasmuch as they have 
aroused a spirit of improvement in the minds of the working-men 
who come to the dub, and who have in many ways changed their 
.mode of living. —Indian Daily News, March 12th, 1875. 

Christian Boys in Calcutta.— The Indian Daily New says 5 
—«There arc now hundreds of Christian lads in Calcutta, for 
whom, humanly speaking, there can be no future bat one poisoned 4 
by idleness and crime. Why are not these lads to be taught some 
useful art or handicraft, so that a few years hence they may earn 
an honest livelihood for themselves? The answer is—not that 
there is no demand for such labour, for we sre assured that there 
is—but because some poor parents will rather bring up their sons 
in ignorance than apprentice them to labour, and because for even 
such lads as might be willing to be taught, there is no school to 
teach them. The Free School does, we believe, some noble wqrk 
but its work is necessarily limited; and the efforts of 


the Benevolent Institution are‘unhappily limited to literacy in- 
. etruction. Looking over the reports of this institution for the 
last three yeans, we find in each of them an earnest appeal from 
the secretary for means to open a workshop in connection with tho 
school, and on each occasion the appeal would seem to have &llen 
■on listless ears.’ 1 

: We learn from our Madras correspondent that a large meeting 

. was held at Madras to consider how they should 
>nr to Mr. R B. Powell, who was on the eve of has 

lan has for a 
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held the honourable position of Director of Public Instruction in* 
that Presidency. The duties of this office be fulfilled in * maimer 
which obtained for him the grateful appreciation of number* d 
the rising generation who had had the benefit of his influence. It 
was decided to erect a statue to his honour, and subscriptions were 
pouring in from all quarters. 

Lady Hobart has been presiding at the anniversaries of many 
girls' schools, and had given great encouragement by tbe kind 
sentiments she expressed on these occasions. Her ladyship also 
takes considerable interest in the nursing system lately introduced 
into the General Hospital, which she frequently visits, convening 
with the patients in a kind and consoling maimer. 

A flower show was lately,hhld at Madras, where many native 
gentlemen exhibited splendid collections of flowers and foliage, 
plants and ferns. They obtained the principal prizes 

An opportunity offers in India for ladies who desire to follow 
the medical profession.* We read that a female dispensary, estab¬ 
lished at Benares by Ilia Highness the Maharajah of Tiziansgram, 
has become immensely popular, and the demands upon the time 
and attention of the lady in charge, Miss Brink, M.D., from 
America, are almost greater than she is capable of attending to. 
Bioh and poor of all classes flock to her for advice. Women, rich 
and poor alike, flock daily to the “ Vizianagram Dispensary,” making 
such demands upon Miss Brink’s time and attention that sometimes 
she is scarcely able to visit at their homes those who are too week 
and ill to go to her .—Homeward Mail. 

' A number of young native women of the barber caste cure to 
be trained as midwifes in the Lying-in Hospital, Madras. Several 
higher caste females have already gone through a course of instruc¬ 
tion, but these “ shrink with horror and disgust at the idea of 
having to act as aocoucheuses to low-caste women,” according to the 
Surgeon-General, 
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We rejoice to know tliat ilio Indian Govcrrment is contem¬ 
plating the establishment of J uvenile Reformatories in India, 
and that legislation on the subject is actually in preparation. 
India is now in the same position with respect to neglected 
and criminal children, that England was in a quarter of ft 
contury ago. Now in India, as then in our own country, 
there are multitudes of wild thievish lads infesting the large 
cities, and numbers of hoys on whom the law lias ineffectually 
inflicted its most severe penalties;—there are also in Tndia 
wandering gangs of adults living by plunder, accompanied by 
children, who are serving their apprenticeship to a life of 
crime. Some thirty or pi ore years ago theie weie many young 
boys, under professional training to become skilful murderers 
a 4 their life work; these however have been exterminated as a 
distinct cfy$s by the very simple process of keeping tlie adults 
confined fur life, more or less rigorously, as their own con¬ 
dition and conduct permitted; aud putting the young ones 
into an Industrial School, wlfere they learned skilled trades, 
and found honest lahoui a more safe and pleasing way tit 
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sending their lives than that practised by their fathers. la ; 
the pages of this Journal (Sept. 1872) a full account has 
appeared of the Thug Industrial School at Jubbulpoor, in 
' which city some of the most respected citizens are the 
descendants of the ancient Thugs. 

Simple punishment has no more effect on Hindu boys 
now, than it had on British children five and twenty years 
ago. Then these were imprisoned over and over again j they 
eventually turned out experienced criminals, and after eight 
or ten incarcerations put the country to the expense of trans¬ 
porting them, at a cost of not less than £80, to establish a 
criminal population in a new hemisphere ! Transportation is 
now happily at an end, and the Indian Government is 
Unwilling to expose young boys to tlie certain contamination 
of the Gaol, as it exists in that country; it lias therefore 
substituted, wherever possible, the punishment of whipping, 
ibis of course cannot reform, and cannot even deter, unless 
the means are at the same time also supplied of leading a 
better life. “ What shall I do,” said a poor boy of 14, who 
who was being bound to receive twenty stripes for stealing, 
after having recently suffered the same infliction for a similar 
offence, “What shall I do? I have nothing to eat; my 
friends will not take me in; the Court will whip me, and 
turn me into the streets.” What can such poor boys do ? 
There are no Prisoners’Aid Societies in India;—no Homes * 
-or Refuges for them as in England. Voluntary Reformatories 
existed in England long before the passing of the Reformatory 
• Act, but in India we have never heard of more thalTbne such 
institution,—the David Sassoon Reformatory, at Bombay, 
which was established in 1857 for the improvement and 
tftdning to work of convicted*boys, by the sons of the late 
.jBjWSi Sassoon. This institution was so far recognised 
by the Government that they Agreed to make an annual 
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grant to the Institution, and to pay the salary of an engine#*, * 
the School being inspected by the Government; the 
trates of Bombay availed themselves of the Institution by 
sending to it juvenile offenders, who were indentured to it as 
apprentices, and were thus kept under legal detention. Th5l 
Reformatory is still in operation, and though it cannot in 
many ways be regarded as a model of imitation, not having 
kept pace with the improvements of the age, yet it hat 
done good service by proving that such an Institution can b# 
carried on in India as well as in England; that magistrates! 
there approve of the principle of teaching not punishing 
juvenile offenders; and that the public sympathise with the 
work. The Government being evidently desirous of ex¬ 
tending the benefits of *the ‘Reformatory School system* 
introduced for the purpose a section in the Act xxi , of 1861, 
The substance of this was, that a sentence of imprisonment 
passed on such young persons may be carried out in any 
Reformatory in the district which fulfils certain conditions. 
It did not however make provision for the establishment car 
support of such Reformatory; as none have been since 
established by voluntary effort, the Reformatory section 
has remained a dead letter. Nor did the clause intended to 
give legal detention prove available even for the ariating 
Reformatory, as this detention was limited to the duration of 
the prison sentence, the managers of the Sassoon Reformatory 
did not avail themselves of it, but continued the apprentice¬ 
ship system. We have seen in the pages of this Journal < 
(November, 1872), that at Nagpore a Reformatory was estate 
lished a few years ago under very favourable circumstances* 1 
but that the Act did not give sufficient power to work it, a$4 
it was olosed. 

Legislation is then necessary before a Reformatory system 
for Juvenile Offenders can be introduced into India. pr 
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Bartle Erere lately said at Manchester, and very truly, 
v t3ie same principles are true in India and iu England; but 
.. that in the application of them, we must consider the When, 

„ Where, and the How, in reference to the different con- . 
l dltions of the two countries. The general principles of 
reformatory treatment for juveniles are the same everywhere, 
and are as applicable to young Hindus as to English boys. 
They must he trained and educated, not punished; The 
When is certainly the present time. India is fortunate in • 
having a Viceroy who understands the subject, and ta^s an 
interest in it, and Bengal a Lieutenant-Governor who shares 
the same views. There is no longer the difficulty which 
; might have been anticipated {;en or even five years ago, from m 
the ignorance of the subject which existed on the part, of the 
, natives. The nature of reformatory treatment is now better 
Understood. Many native gentlemen who have visited 
: ' England have been astonished and delighted by inspection 
of our lieformatories, and have admired the results effected, 
by the transformation of idle mischievous hoys into respect¬ 
able and self-supporting citizens. The native press has taken 
f; up the subject, and an earnest desire has been expressed in 
: : many quarters that such Schools should be introduced into 
f India. The Where is every part of India where juvenile 
'delinquency exists, and that will probably he found to be in 
most parts of tire Empire. If the next generation is to be 
/better than the present one, all young neglected and criminal 
/ boys, such as come under the provisions of the English 
f|ttustrial Schools’ Act, should be. placed under proper 
Il'ISming. The How must he by legislative measures adapted 
# the circumstances of the country. The establishment of, 
//.such Schools will in some respects not be so difficult in India . 
;/ as/iu England. The expense -dtll be very much less. The 
t.. land properly cultivated yields, in those tropical regions, an 




abundant return. Many experienced persona in dijefie^" 
> parts of the country have stated that these hoys could . 
soon raise enough from the ground for their own mainteniaai^; 
simple as it is in India, We have seen,in this Journal Of i 
October, 1874, that in the Eatnagiri Saw Mills, yoiwjg 
untrained boys were soon able to maintain themselves, and 
even help their families. The expense of clothing would be;-' 
very trifling; a few rupees annually would purchase enough, ; 
calico for Hindu lads’ simple yet decent raiment, instead of " ' 
the heavy fustian and strong expensive shoes of oiu* workifitg; ■ 
boys. The warmth of the climate would prevent the necessity; 
of the outlay occasioned by our substantial and complicated ; 
*' house arrangements. The expenses of discharge would b| 
much less. There would be no need to incur the cost of 
emigration, and there would be certain to be an ample 
demand for the skilleci and intelligent labour of trained boys. 
The chief expense would be tlie superintendence. Labour 
masters might indeed be obtained at a cheap rate, for expen-? \ 
sive trades should not he introduced, and -the Education 
Department might furnish the teaching: hut there should be 
one superior Superintendent who well understood the prin* . 
ciples of the system, from personal acquaintance with its 
practical working in England. This would be essential, at ,, 
first especially, and he might afterwards train others. A%| 
this appears very simple. It is true that difficulties may. ",; 
arise from the habits and superstitions of the people ; ; bhi,;| 
these are not felt to be great in the Sassoon liefonnatofy,;-,: 
and as the officials would he generally natives, they would be .y 
able to avoid unnecessary annoyance, while they 
inmates to decent and orderly habits. 

All these are, however, d^ails which may be safely 
Ideal management. The general systepi should be that 

.e School, not too large for individual influence, aM ; '|p' 
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should a# in any way be a prison. Hence as 
vidnal effort as possible should be enlisted in it. It 
he in no way like a gaol, or have a prison character. ^ 

* In England there are Reformatories for young persons up 
to isixteen, who have had a previous, imprisonnient for so®*!: 
felony, and Certified Industrial Schools for young children . 
leader fourteen withmt previous imprisonment. AH are in¬ 
cluded under the provisions of this Act, who commit any 
punishable offence up to the age of twelve,-and all up to the 
age of fourteen who are found vagrants, or who frequent the 
company of reputed thieves. 

It is this last which would he best for India. No prison 

■v ••. . 

stain will then attach to these young persons, the sentence 
being simply one of legal detention in the School for a period 
terminated by the age of sixteen. The Schools in England 
may be established by voluntary effort, or by the School,< 
Boards, and must be certified as fit and proper by the 
■Secretary of State, who grants a fixed sum from the Treasury 
for each sentenced child, the remainder of the expense being 
defrayed by local rates and voluntary benevolence. 'If an Act 
Were passed in India embodying such general provisions, each 
locality could adapt its Certified or Reformatory Industrial;. 
School to the w r ants of the district, and the inhabitants could 
be enlisted to sympathize in‘the work. We know one native 
gentleman who is seriously thinking of purchasing some acres 
.of land to begin a small voluntary Reformatory under his 
abwn care, and more than one who, haying studied institutions 
l&jtngland, are desirous of taking a part in the establishment 
S$tf similar ones in their own country. We trust that the 
tjg&is. will not close without witnessing preparation for - ithe : 
*^aMi$hment of many such schools. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE. 



We have received the minute by the Hon, Six Biohawl 
Temple, K.C.S.I., on the late famine in Bengal and Behan It 
treats the subject under six headings, viz.:— 

“ Ist .—The origin and manifestation*of the calamity ; the 
principles on which the Government determined to meet it; the 
general plan of operations, and the preliminary instructions 
issued for that end. 

“ 2nd —The measures adopted in detail for carrying thos& 
principles and instructions into effect according to the development 
of afiairs. 

“ 3rd —The statistics of the estimated extent and character of 
the calamity and of the mean* employed by the Government to 
avert the consequences, together with the estimated expense of the 
undertaking. a 

4th .—“ The progress of the relief operations from the setting 
in of the famine to its culminating point, the actual result being 
compared with the estimate. 

5th .—The gradual decline of the famine until its ultimate 
extinction, and the diminntion of the relief operations until their 
cessation. 

3th .—General considerations relating to the circumstances 
described in the previous chapters.’’ 

As will he seen from the headings the famine is treated'’ 
very fully in all its bearings We can assure our readers that 
a careful study of the minute will repay all who are interested^ 
in the future welfare and govern mout of India, and will also 
do much to remove many incorrect views that are held, as fx>\ 
the effects of the famine, and the measures which ought to be'* 
adopted to lessen the probability of such a terrible calamity 
again befalling any of the districts of our Indian Empire^, 
A very good map, lithographed in colours, is given with Mi 
minute, showing the very distressed and less disfcfessedi ' 
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3 ^' L “ 5 L "; it will be found of great assistance to a ferae 
of the etfcent of the femme. -■ 

To ^ a comprebeasive and searching system of 
a very large staff of officers and officials had to W 
The ordinary civil establishments being unahl$ T 
"to supply the required force, assistance was procured from 

.J. ;■ * , * 

pbther quarters, and many native officers and officials were 
added to the staff. Sir Bichard speaks very highly of their 
services. 

The following extract proves very clearly how well the 
Government plans were conceived and carried out, The 
deaths from starvation were very few, and there was much 
less of suffering and sickness amongst the inhabitants and 
than miglit^have been expected from such a wide- 
famine:— ‘ 



V ; "The total quantity of grain ordered Jo *be transported to the 
interior from the north bank of the Ganges by the middle of 
£nne, amounted to 343,750 tons, of which about 340,000 tons were 
carried within the appointed time. The small residue arrived 
.Witoia a short time afterwards. During this period, although the 
ftottlo suffered severely in parts of north-east Tirhoot, there was no 
patera] sickness, murrain, or epidemic. The Government fodder 
«8 it arrived proved most useful, and the voterinary establishments 
the field hospitals tended the ailing and injured animals. 

/... u The weather during the months of April and May was 
ptotttally dry. The showers to be looked for at that season' never 
much fear was felt lest a dearth of water should supervene, 
running streams, so frequent in north Behar, were atthelownsfe 
j. The water in wells, usually a few feet below the surface, Wau 
at a considerable depth. The tanks were %yigg 
Wore dug out deeper and deeper by the relief laborers tffi 
totf ^taineff Thus a supply was maintamed in all 
tanks are in constant use with the 
are vary numerous all over, the country 
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appreciated for many years to come, will be one of the results of 
the relief operations. 

“ The public health was good, probably above the average of 
ordinary years, throughout this drought and heat, No epidemic. 
Hotness broke out. The people were spared the visitations sf 
cholera and small-pox which had been so much dreaded. Relief 
had been so fully dispensed that the general diseases which am 
known to follow in the train of famine never supervened. The 
stronger classes, mostly to he found on the relief works, were In 
good physical condition. The weaker classes, mostly to be found 
on the gratuitous relief lists, were, on medical inspection, found to 
exhibit all the miserable symptoms which arise from want of 
nourishment. But their state improved week by week; and the 
medical reports constantly showed a decreasing percentage of 
persons emaciated and depressed, and an increasing ratio of persons 
in ordinary condition. Reports of death from starvation were 
very rare. The authenticated cases numbered only 22 from the 
commencement of the scarcity to the 20th June, which may be 
taken as the culminating point of the distress.** 


There has been much discussion as to the best mode of . 
granting relief during the famine, and at the time it was a 
matter of serious consideration to the Government officiate 
how to best dispense it in the varied and difficult circum¬ 
stances in which they were situated. As regards “relief 
labour/’ one of the disputed points., Sir Richard is decidedly 
in favour of “piece work.” 

“The * piece-work* plan was found the best on every account, 

As regards facility of supervision, prevention of cheating, an4 
economy of money, it is excellent for the sake of the works; but 
for the sake of the people also it is] preferable to any other plan. 

Is offers a stimulus to extra exertion and self-improvement, and 
oonduoes to industrial training. By holding out the prospect of ’ 
gain, it makes the relief labourers work harder, perhaps, than they 
had ever worked before. It teaches them to save Something from 1 
their earnings, and to exercise forethought. Its good effects were 41 
-exemplified in the oonduot of relief labourers during May end ’ 

ns described in Chapter IV. And whoa the expanses of nfitef’ 
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suits ax* examined, it la found that even when the piece-work 
stee were twice as high as in ordinary years, the work done cost 
eat than under the duly wage system, when the rates were kept 
Sown to the low standard of ordinary years. The experience o? 
1874 seems to show that piece-work, even at high rates if 
necessary, shall always be introduced on relief works at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

We will conclude our notice of this very valuable minute 
with a passage from it which will afford great relief to those 
who have allowed themselves to take a loo melancholy view 
of the evil effects of the famine of 1874 .— 

" Respecting any supposed evil legacies, of the famine, I hope 
t|at they are but few. Certainly a great expense has been 
incurred, about five and three-quarter millions sterling. This is an 
evil which cannot be overlooked or forgotten. It may be thought 
that a precedent has been established, which, whether for good or 
not, still is in either case most important. If any such precedent 
is thus established, I believe it willjbe forj'gctod, though I need not 
dismiss its bearings here. Otherwise no evil lcgaacy is perceptible. 
The famine relief may not have made tke[ people better, but it has 
loft them at least as well, morally and physically, as it found them. 
Some questions have been made prominent, tbe discussion of which 
may conduce to the public benefit hereafter. The insight of 
government and its officers into the condition of the people and 
resources of the country has been improved. Public works for tbe 
prevention of famine in future have been designed. Another bond 
has been added to those bonds which unite the Government and its 
Subjects. Above all, there is the moral effect of the elevated 
k example which has been set by Government before the people at 
hwge.” 

Sir Richard might have added another beneficial effect of 
this Famine, the sympathy excited in Englan&Jor the starving 
people, and the effort made to relieve them. We quite agree 
'“with him in hoping that the beneficial results of the Famine 
for outweigh any evils whichjjmay have arisen. We go 
forther, end express our belief that this victory over the * 
Fapoine is the most noble that was ever achieved in India* 
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completed AO examination of the nature and characteristics 
of Indiarf politics, Indian society, Indian customs an! 
peculiarities, and. he was just beginning an exceedingly 
statesman like and useful career, whoa he was so nnfbrtttt 
nately cut off. Lady Hobart, who is considered by ail as a 
model wife and lady, and who commanded great respect and 
love &om all those that knew her, had been latterly making 
herself most useful She took an earnest interest in all the 
social questions connected with India, and at the same time 
had set her whole heart upon the amelioration of the con* 
dition of Hindu women. She has become extremely popular. 
Hen, women and children of all classes and communities, 
rich or poor, all deeply and sincorely sympathize with hor 
in this great trial; and I, who possess sincere admiration 
for the lady, hope that thut religious feoling which she has 
always been known to possess to a reality and intensity, will 
enable her to bear this presont trial Lord nobart, to my 
nkind, has become a martyr. He riske^ his health for public 
duty and for the good of the Presidency, and, I only 
express the universal opinion, when I say that I shall feel 
delighted should Her Majo&ty recognize his services by oon* 
felting a pension on his unfortunate widow It is rumoured 
that she leaves Madras m a fortnight. I attended his 
funeral the day before yesterday. All classes came to do 
honour to the romaius oi the departed.” 
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REVIEW. 


The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, by Mary Carpenter. Second Edition. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178 Strand, W.S. 1875. Price 4/-. 

Those of the present generation who can look back some five 
and forty years may remember seeing in London a Hindu gentle* 
man of noble stature and dignified presence, attired in the rich 
and gracefu I dress of his counti y. He was frequently to be met with 
in the Library and Committee Rooms of the House of Commons, 
as well as in society and in our public places. This was the Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, the great reformer, who was the first to«endeavour 
to call his countrymen to a purer and higher faith, and who 
obtained the co-operation of the British Government in tLe aboil- * 
tion of suttee. He was the first Hindu of distinction who visited 
this country, after having encountered great opposition and 
difficulty occasioned by the prejudices of his people. While in 
London hi*} evidence was taken by the Government on many 
important subjects, and is to be found in the blue books of the 
House of Commons. He did not return, as he had hoped, to 
India there to carry on his woxk of reform, but died in England. 
He was too far in advance of his countrymen to be appreciated at 
the time of his death, by more than a very few of them. Hence 
no complete biography of him has ever appeared, nor have his 
writings been collected. Few persons, if any, in England or India 
have sympathised with and appreciated the noble spirit which 
animated Rajah Rammohun Roy as Miss Carpenter has done. 
His aspirations and works have, indeed, become part of her life; 
admiration for his purity of intention and earnest endeavours for 
the development of a higher faith and morals in his fellow 
countrymen, excited in her many years ago a strong desire to 
further the work which he begun, We need not tell our readme 
how practically that desire has been carded out, and how it edit 
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continues to exert each a powerful influence in her, as to make the 
'welfare of India one of the subjects ever nearest to her heart. 
We wish some one in India, imbued with the spirit of this great 
reformer, would write his memoir and edit his works with the 
same loving care as Miss Carpenter has given to his “ Last Days." 
Xt is due to the memory of Rajah Rammohun Boy that such a 
recognition of his work should appear; it would be highly valued 
in England by all who take an interest in the work of moral 
progress and political enlightenment in India, of which the R^jah 
Was the pioneer; it would be of incalculable advantage to a very 
large class of the natives of India who are earnestly seeking for a 
higher faith, and it might also awaken others to nobler views of 
life for themselves and their fellow countrymen. 

In confirmation of this view we quote Miss Carpenter’s words 
from her preface to the second edition, just published, of the “ Last 
Days of Bajah Rammohun Roy ” 

“ The first edition of this work was prepared on the eve of the 
author's first visit to India, in 1866. Tt*was hoped that its 
appearance would stimulate to efforts among the countrymen of 
the Rajah Rammohun Roy to collect such material os might lead to 
the preparation of a complete memoir of one of the most remarkable 
men and distinguished reformers whom India, and the world, has 
ever produced. These hopes have been disappointed. The time does 
not appear to have yet arrived when his life and work are fully 
appreciated in his own country. His works have not been collected 
and published, and the important ovidence which he gave before 
Parliament still lies entombod in the blue folios. Yet the seed he 
sowed on an apparently uncongenial soil is now springing up in 
every part of the country." 

This new edition of The Last Days" has appeared at a .most 
appropriate time, it will bring an additional welcome to the editor 
when she reaches India, as, we believe, she hopes to do in the 
autumn of this year, and meets her numerous friends, some who 
know her personally, but some far more who, though they have 
never seen her, reverence her and esteem themselves her friends on 
account of her unabated interest and untiring zeal in the present 
end future Welfare of their country. 




* 

We feel sore our readers will obtain "The toast Buys* iff, 
themselves, we shall not therefore give many extracts from# Up 
W hen we consider the age in which the Rajah lived and the 
surroundings of his life, we cannot hut wonder at his noble 
independence of mind and breadth of thought as shown in the 
two following passages from his writings. The first appears in his 
preface to his translation of the Yedant:— 

** By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct Z, 
born a Brahmin, have exposed myself te the complainings and 
reproaches even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are 
strong, and whose temporal advantages depends on the present 
system. But these*however accumulated, I can tranquilly hear 4 
trusting that a day will arrive when my humble endeavours wiU 
be viewed witb justice—perhaps acknowledged with gratitude# 
At any rate, whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived of this 
consolation—my motives are acceptable to that Being who beholds 
in secret and compensates openly.” 

The second is taken from the conferences ” on the practice 
of burning widows alive 

‘•The faults which you have imputed to women are not 
planted in their constitution by nature; it would be, therefore, 
grossly criminal to condemn that sex to death merely from pre¬ 
caution. By ascribing to them all sorts of improper conduct, " 
you have indeed successfully persuaded tho Hindu community to 
look down upon them as contemptible and mischievous creatures, 
whence they have been subjected to constant miseries. I have, 
therefore, to offer a few remarks on this bead. 

“ Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and 
energy consequently the male part of the community, taking 
advantage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to them those 
excellent merits that they are entitled to by nature^ and after* 
wards they are apt to say that women are naturally incapable of 
A (H uf f ing those merits. But if we give the subject consideration, 
We may easily ascertain whether or not your accusation against 
is consistent with justice. As to their inferiority in point of « 
when did you ever afford them a fair opportunity 
of their natural capacity ? Hew then can ym Mown 
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Hfcwa of mat of understanding t If, after instraotion in know¬ 
ledge and ■wisdom, a person cannot comprehend or retain what has 
been taught him, we may consider him as deficient, bnt as yon 
keep women generally void of education and acquirements, yon 
cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce of their inferiority" 

Joined to this independence and breadth of mind there was a 
grace of manner often sadly wanting in patriots and reformers. 
Miss Carpenter thus pleasingly describes him in this respect;— 

** The contrary was the case in the Hindu patriot and reformer. 
The extraordinary courteousness and suavity of his general de¬ 
meanour, and his habitual care to avoid giving unnecessary pain, 
would have made those who enjoyed his society think of him only 
as a most delightful and intellectual companion, did not some 
observation incidentally reveal what were the ever present subjects 
of his thoughts” 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The DisrniB'OTioN oi Phizes at Pali College, Ceylon. 

(From the 0\ erland Examiner ) 

On the 24th of December, 1874, this interesting ceremony 
Was conducted by Hr. Advocate Alvis. After expressing 
bis regret at the unavoidable absence of his Excellency the 
Governor, the Advocato continued, "I am indeed gratified to 
learn that the branches of study which are pursued in this 
Collegiate Institution, are such as to enable my countrymen to 
acquire a thorough acquaintance with those higher branches of 
linguistic learning, which will entitle them to rank amongst the 
highest Pandits of the land. Five and thirty years ago, when X 
znyself commenced to devote somo attention to those branohes of 
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study which, ore pursued here, the amount of education, dHl& *j 
number of educated mon, was not such as I could speak of in ’kajjr 
eomplimentary terms; but I am vory happy to hud that as time 
had passed on, and a fourth of a century had heeu added to fhfe 
past, a number of mon have sprung up from our midst, Vfbtt , 
could not fail to be au ornament to our society, and to Our ^ 
eountry.” * ^ 

After expressing his satisfaction that “ the vast and nehle 
language of Sanscrit,” forms one of the most important br&nofcsif , 
of study in the Colloge, Mr. Alwis thus speaks of the FdH . 
language. “The Pali is a language which I believe to have 
risen in tho^e ancient times when tho Vedas only existed in the 
momory of in in, and when both dialects adopted like forms. I 
believe you are aware that there is a groat deal of attention paid 
to this language in all pasts of Europe, and 1 think very properly 
so. There is an interest attached not only to the language 
itsolf, iiom its high antiquity, but to the subjects which that 
language nvoaR ^Buddhism forms one of thoso important 
subjects. Its study has engaged iny earnest attention for the 
last twonty years, and I can assure you that it has in no way 
diminished my a*nvioty to learn more and more of it. It is 
a great mibtaho to suppose that, amongst educated and ea* 
hghtoned men of the latter half of the 19th century, the study 
of an elaboiate system of philosophy, such as Budhism, will ho 
injurious to au advene faith which one professes. I think the 
time has long passed by whou people of one religion were 
afraid to examine fHu principles of another, lest they mighty 
injure their affections for their own. That faith, amongst 
enlightenod and educated men, must indeod be exceedingly j 
imperfect, if tho examination of a foroign religion such « 
Budhism iv'l leveal its imperfections.” f 

After stating tho necessity of acquiring a correct knowte^# 
of the vernacular of tho countay, Singhalese, he continued;* 1 
“ Those however who desire to reach to ominenco must alto 
study tho English,—that language through which they e&tsj&jj 
acquire so much valuable information, learn so much that fir. 
new and useful, and obtain so much matter to correct their owm 
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of ywir respected Principal amid others is unc 
; $wihg to a little acquaintance , with English, by which they 

to read what is written in foreign countries, 


m&i tb jwofit by foreign criticisms and foreign learning.” ' 
..After adverting to other important branches of study, such 
Ils medicine and mathematics, the learned Advocate urged on the 
students the importance of renewed and earnest exertions, and 
dSatributed the many valuable prizes, among which were the 
#Contributions to Oriental Literature,” and other works by Mr. 
fAiwis himself. 


; We hope to receive from some of our correspondents more 
Information respecting the interesting Island of Ceylon. We 
are quite unaware what progress it has made in the various 
taoial reforms, which aro the chief subjects of our articles in 
the Journal. 


THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OP THE SUBHA SADBINI SABHA, AND ITS 

annual report for the year 1874 - 5 . 

(From “ The Fast,” Dacca.) 

The Subha Sadhini Sabha has now passed the fourth year of 
dts existence. During this time it attempted to do many things, 
but succeeded only in a few of them. It set on foot a weekly 
pice paper intended for the mass of the people. It started the 
present adult female school It raised its voice against intem¬ 
perance. It cried, with its feeble cry, against polygamy and infant 
marriage. To those who judge of tilings only by their visible and 
a immediate consequences we have not much to offer that could folly 
gscet their wishes. But those who can follow actions to their 
consequences, hewever remote, who can recognise causes in their 


however disguised, and, above all, who can take the 
for, the deed, will allow that the very attempts, though unsuccessful 
;in the beginning, will bear fruit in the end. And if these move¬ 
ments, besides affecting those that were personally concerned, have 
; more, we could not perhaps point to a bettor result 
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than the meeting around ub now, where the mighty and thav, 
powerful, the rich and the noble, the learned and the patraotuv' 
have all met on the common ground of love of reformation, in a 1 
respectable and august assembly,—an assembly whose pecsltsr 
feature is the presence of a few of the representatives of that 
section of Hindu society, to recognise whose claims and to 
vindicate whose rights our Philanthropic Society was originally 
founded. 

As the Adult Female School and the Girls’ School attached to It 
occupied the foremost attention of the Society last year, we ahull 
notice the working of that school first. As stated before, it is 
under the control of the Subha Sadhini Subha, some of the 
members of which compose the managing committee for the 
conduct of the necessary business of tlio School. Thero is a Girls’ 
School attached to it attended by girls of high family and respect¬ 
ability, in which occasionally the monitorial system of education 
is resorted to, it being one of the objects of the Adult School 
practically to instruct the students the art of teaching. From the 
establishment of the* School up to the present time, no less than 
twenty adult pupils have taken their admission, but as most of 
them were mairied, the removal of their husbands and guardians 
from this place, together with a number of cognate circumstance^ 
have now roduced tho number to nine. Considering all the cir¬ 
cumstances that arc opposed to tho public education of the ladies 
of our country, and knowing as we do all tho customs tyf 
Hindu society, we cannot be surprised at the small number of 
pupils now on tho roll. It is proper hero to state in justice 
to that school, that we ha> e been up to this time able to s< euro tho 
servico of only one mistress, tho rest being male teachcis Want 
of competent mistiesws has long been foM, but up to the present 
moment nothing could have been done with the present small ^ 
resources of tho school to remedy this defect. Many distinguished 
4 personages honoured the school with their visits during the course 
of the last year. Among them we may make prominent mention 
of the names of his Excellency the Yiceroy of India, his Honor 
the Lieut,-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Sutcliffe the Acting Director 
of Public Instruction, and Mrs Cockerell. * * * 

Many valuable wool aud carpet work patterns, together with 
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»ks and nice toysjWere presented to the 
|3^tt Sattpada Baneijee of Barahanagar, many of tbcaw tii?>iilS 
been sent to him by the National Indian Association^ 

• . '''•-• • '• ..: •- 
•We hive also to offer our thanks to the National Indian 
tion of Bristol, and specially to Miss Carpenter, fipr having 
sent ys gratis some* copies of the National Indian -Associa- 
il tion Journal every month. That journal is a record not only of 
;^the proceedings of the celebrated Association, but also of the im¬ 
portant reform movements in India. 
f, : '; We may be permitted to quote the following remarks from the 
visitor’a book:— 

“ Went to-day to examine the Adult Female School and was 
pleased to find how well the first class could read English. They 
all seemed to have made a very fair progress in the short time they 
have been learning. The fact of Indian ladies coming out of their 
t homes for tuition is a great step, and I hope the number will 
.Increase.: 

“ (Signed) Mrs, F. Ii. Cockerell.” 

“I have been exceedingly glad to examine the papers of the 
two students of the first class of the Adult Female School. They 
have acquired a command over the Bengallee language beyond all 
expectation. When I gave them questions, I,never thought of 
getting back in return such good answers. Indeed, there cannot 
i 'he the slightest doubt about the fact that the education and in¬ 
struction of the school are conducted in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

“ (Signed) Prosanna Chandra Chakroverty, 

; ;V “Pundit of the Collegiate School.” 

* * * * * * * 

At the beginning of the last year a morning Infant School was 
established. It had its sittings in the Pagose school. It was 
:iiait«nded for little children below the age of eight. Education. 
: < q&s to be imparted on a new plan. Pictures of various animals 
and things, accompanied with an oral description of what, they are 5 
<&ut door sports after the school hours, were some of the meaguf 
employed. But the number of students not being ac 
eould not be kept np separately. - 
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been amalgamated with the Girls’ School attached to the Wemm* 
Adult School. * * * ' : V '" 

With a view to propagate mass education the Sobha first "sfI 
up a pice paper called Subhasadhini , which it had to give up ftffcpt 
Buffering for two or three years a considerable loss. It now gets 
from Calcutta the JSulava Samachar and Bharot Sromojeebe and . 
distributes them among the masses. 

We cannot be too highly thankful to thosb gentlemen who by ,, 
‘"'haekns of s^Hcfiptibns/'ddhatioiTs. and' books," have 16 
ported the Adult Female School and have given encouragement to 
the Subha Sadhini Sabha. WsugQgmnot forget to make, our a<?» \ 
knowledgment to Babu Radhica Mohan Rai for having kindly 
lent us the use of this hall. Lastly our sinccrest thanks are due 
to those gentlemen who have favoured us with their presence this : 
day, and especially to Mr. F. B. Peacock for kindly presiding over 
the meeting, to Mrs. Lyall for distributing the prizes, and to the 
rest of the European ladies who have graced the meeting with 
their presence. • 


Bombay. 


We arc happy to learn that our correspondent and agent in i 
Bombay, Mr. Shroff, since his return to India, has been actively*’ 
engaged in making known the object of this Association. 
With the co-operation of Dr. Atmavam Pandurung and Mr. 

' ’ i' if* /•* 

Ardaseer Framji Moos, two gentlemen who have long steadily 
promoted social improvement, and who are highly respected . 
in Bombay, both by the English and the native inhabitants, : 
a prospectus has been issued similar to our own, with this , 
introduction. ^ 

' tt W<3j the undersigned, at the desiro of the Committee of thp;; 
above Association call the attention of the public of Bombay to 
the above Association, established iu England in 1870, for bettering 
the social condition of the pep pic of India. 

“It seems strange that though the public of Bombay ? a . 
general, and the Parsee community in particular, are ever reaf'.f., 
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to assist in any movement made for the welfare of 
this Association, founded five years ago, has not a single : 
p resident of Bombay as member on its list, which we attribute to 
proper efforts being hitherto made on its behalf; and we avail 
^ ottlaelves of this opportunity of bringing* to» the notice of the 
vpublio the existence of the body, and briefly explaining its objects, 
|5 in the full hope of meeting with a cordial response from the 
;f leading members and educated gentlemen of the Bombay com- 
' munity.” , 

Seventy names of members have already been received, 
and many more are expected. 


The Indian Observer says that “ the Viceroy’s speech at the 
Delhi Durbar places it beyond doubt that the Prince of Wales has 
made up his mind to visit his future Indian snbjects in the cold 
I season. There was no need for Lord Northbrook to advise his 
hearers what manner of welcome they shonld give his Royal 
Highness. The difficulty will rather be to restrain tbeir loyalty 
Within reasonable bounds, and save the Prince from being done 
to death. Such a display as will greet him, such homage as wilt 
be paid to him, such multitudes as his presence will bring together, 
§ he has probably never yet beheld, even in imagination. We are 
jv'jiot told where he will land, but we suspect Bombay will prove 
to be the favoured spot, in which case the pageant will be stale 

> and faded by the time Calcutta ri reached, and the Durbar here 
.' Will want the barbaric magnificence with which the chiefs of 
l^llpper and Central India would have invested it.” 

; Adult Female School, Dacca.—T he managers of this insti- 

> tution, fully aware of the intrinsic value of having the Native 
• ladies taught sewing, hemming, stitching, darning, &e., tried their 
ivbest to secure the services of a tailoress for the Dacca Adult 

female School, but as they found none, one interested in the 
&UB6 and well skilled in tailor’s work haB undertaken to teach 
Many of the pupils regularly at their homes gratis . 

to the Calcutta Gazette of this week contains : 
Resolution on the Report of the 
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Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for the year 1873..’•• At. 
w close of the year there were in all no less than 198 dispensaj^frig 
operation, of which 29 were new, against 170 at the close of 187&: ; 
The. expenditure for the dispensaries, excluding i&vestrni^^ 
and the value of medicines, was 299,178 rs. We are glad to fisd 
that the contributions received from the native community 
amounted to 98,973 rs., and 21,772 rs. were contributed bf 
• Europeans. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


■:■■■ ' if l 

‘ Mr. Ponnambalafti Arunfoalam, B.A., Cambridge, and Mr* 
Abbas Shumsoodeen Tyabjee, University of London, were called 
to the Bar, at Lincoln’s Inn, on April 30. Mr. Tyabjee has since 
returned to Bombay. 

Mr. K. A. Dalai has passed the M.B. and C.M. examination in 
the University of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Agornath Chattopadyah has taken his B.Sc. degree in 
Edinburgh University. 

Bajah Ram Pal Singh and the Ranee have arrived in England i 
from Oude.pn a visit of a few months. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


... '•'&< 
• - •-i- 

v/.V 
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We regret that much valuable matter with which 
been favoured must be deferred from ,want of space. 
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THE BOMBAY FACTORY COMMISSION, 


We rejoice to learn that a Factory Commission is sitting iia.' 
Bombay; we trust that its report will lead to Very important 
legislation. The establishment of cotton, jute, and other 
factories in India during the last twelve years has proceeded 
with great rapidity, especially in Bombay Presidency and 
near Calcutta. Factory labour appears to be very congenial 
to the liahits of the people. Regular, orderly work, with 
regular payment is greatly appreciated by them, and menj 
wnmen, aud children gladly seek employment in the mills, 
There is no danger ef famine where the population is;|so 
employed; the raw material is sufficiently abundant 
very spot to prevent the possibility of such distress: -as* 
Lancashire endured from stoppage of her manufactories sotafe 
twelve years ago. The effect of factory work on the peopfe 
themselves is most advantageous to the country. Tlieyatfa 
brought into contact with civilized agencies; new conceptions 
smat enfcer the minds of the natives, when they seew ims^^ 
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^^naitrve looms, 'worked in miserable rooiiis 
©r by the Toad side, the marvellous mechanism in Which < 
are themselves to work, and which, in its various-; 

connections, must seem as if guided by a super- 
l agency. The laws of order and -punctuality which 
Isolate every part of this wonderful system, bring them, 
"gradually under its influence. Where justice and benevo¬ 
lence are presiding spirits in the establishment, these 
hitherto untutored natives will feel the advantages of being 
under such influences, and gradually imbibe them. If 
proper education is also imparted, we may hope that 
another generation may find.in India working classes such ak 
wo have in England, but which do not exist at present ini 
that country. 

With respect to the material advantages which must 
result to India from a true development of the Factory System 
in connection with the enormous resources of the country, 
they are too evident to need remark. The textile fabrics 
Which have come to us from that country, with very defective 
machinery, prove to us what may be Imped for when once she 
lias learned to employ and utilize the special capabilities of 
the people in connection with Western mechanical appliances. f 
But for such hopes and anticipations to be realized, the con¬ 
ditions must be observed under which our own prosperity 
and success have been so greatly advanced. In our own 
country we know that until distinct legislation w r as brought 
to beaj on Cotton Factories there were many abuses, and it. 
Was only through the persevering exertions of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury and others that such laws were enacted as secured to 
the young a free development of tlieir physical and mental. 
P&Mer^- by a Half-time Factory Act, and enforced proper. 

op>pressiou of the adults, and physi^f^ 
” ■" . " r ‘' of the working of 
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v , . . . .,. it lias. "been 1 

^.3^ ;;g«aeral throughout the country. . It ■ is' 

' system Of schooling has : pecu!B^r..a 4 yaxii^^ 0 |^ 

tliafe while the children are able to earn something 
^ork toward their own support, the varied exercise. _ 
powers thus afforded to them enables them to take as 
an educational position as those who devote their ; 

to schooling. No time should then be lost, in ca 
Oiit necessary enactments. That these have been 
time needed we have learnt from various native gent! 
public attention has for some time been drawn to the i 
in Bombay through the press. While in some mills an 
has been made to adopt sanitary arrangements and to p*„ 
machinery, in others this has not been done. In some 
*cases two hours schooling has been given to the children, 
with perceptible advantage; but generally there has 
unwillingness on the part of managers tef spare the time. : I^ 
some mills the hours of labour have been actually 13 ho m^ : 
with one lialf-hour only of intermission for rest, the mes|a ’ 
being taken by the operatives while at work. 

/Hie Commission was sitting at the time of our last inform 
mation from Bombay, and the evidence of many witnesses;; 
has appeared in the Times of India. The evidence general^ 
toads to show that in the opinion,of the managers 'di'SM 
mills the machinery is well protected, and that sanity 
conditions and a good water supply are generally attend®^ '^§ 
J^iSical Witnesses however gave evidence which proved ~ 


this could not be universal, and that it was very necessi 
thfcfc strict regulations should be made for the proteclkfip 
health and life on these'points.. : When :jti 3 ',remfimfeS ^p 
^;are legislating for a country where work is 
|n?uiid^r, a temperature of from 90° to 100“; and’ 
fe^^pif#5e88es • are. very. deliteriotis to; b 
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attention is required. £he Secretaiy of one inpi 


“It© ventilation is not good. The windows foe only for light 
not for ventilation. The inside of the mills is very hot. 'If 
if.J the room I cannot stay there a quarter of an 
the hot leather the temperature is 95 degrees m die card room; 
Ctnd the spinning room. The flowing room is fluffy with cotton 
dust. There is no exhaust fan in the blowing room, the men 
. there tie a cloth over their mouths.” 

v Men, women, and children there worked from 5.30 a.m. 
to 6.30 p.m. The witness stated that he thought this too much, 
and that for children between the ages of 7 and 14 half-time 
would be sufficient. For adults he recommended 10 or 11 
hours work as sufficient. “At present,” he says, “they are 
, obliged to, rise at three in the morning and cook their meals 
before coming to work.” In many cases there is no separate 
shed for the operatives to take their food, and they eat it in, 
the workshops as they labour! Where, as in many mills, no 
. Sunday is allowed, what a life of slavery these poor creatures 
lead to obtain their very scanty livelihood. It is not extra- 
ordinary that with such strain on their physical powers “at 
least 25 or 30 per cent, mom persons have to be employed 
than in England,” as the English manager of a company 
informs us; but, he continues;— 

. “ The cost of labour here is only 50 or 60 per cent, what it is 
i ih England. A girl at borne earns £4 a month weaving, and an 
adult weaver here earns 15 or 20 rupees (30s. or 40s. a month, or 
10s. a week). A spinner at home earns 30 to 36 shillings a 
nod here a spinner earns 24 rupees a month (12s. a week). A 
piercer at home earns 14 shillings a week, and here a piercer earns 
,: * 0 rupees a month (or 5s. a week). There is no difficulty in getting 
.lwfllabourin Bombay. If the number of mills was doubled there 
ifpnld bf no difficulty. Mill labour is a very good thing for the 
hativeaof this country. The men are better paid than any other 
; 4ass©f labourers in Bombay.” 
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to the age and education of “ ‘ * 

Dadabhoy," the manager of the 
%culdass Spinning and Weaving Mill, says :~ 

■ I think the children in the milk ought to be 


think the education ought to he a charge on the mill. ; 

u£&. 






mill the education is paid for by ’Mr. Morarjee himself, 
children are generally willing to go to school. They go fin* 
hours. We ^ive them encouragement to go to schoob by ; givin|f:^ 
them prizes. The girls refuse to be edaoated.” 

This is however a rare case. Another witness states that in - 
his mill there are employed 781 men, 89 women, and *1^;* 
children from the age of seven. Of the whole number /frdf/ 
says:— ' 

"Prom a return made to me by the manager, I find: that onljF 
150 of the operatives are able to read and write. If their-education*' 
is to serve the purpose of making them skilled labourers wh«a ^ 
they grow up, then technical education is a proper thing : it is a 
question, however, whether such could be given without incurring 
considerable expense. I think such expense would be beyond the 
means of the children themselves. I would leave the children tb 
provide for their own education. It would not matter to th§ 
mill-owners whether the children were educated or not." 




There is not much prospect of improvement in education ? 
with such views among mill owners. The evidence of Mu ~ 
Helm, the manager of the Bombay United Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, is valuable, as he has been connected with 
mills in England for about ten years, and in India for sixteen,: 
He says.— * ; v?. • 

t ■ . . ■. A**■- 

“ All the children ought to be employed half the time^ and 
made to undergo instruction during the remaining half oj 
I think the lowest age when the children 
is from ten to thirteen, ljalf time; mid 


.. 

Upwards, frill time. They most have one proper hoim 4i l^fieiM|?| 
It is singular I think mady of them are very fine 







The children employed in themill %ifi| | ! : 
X am connected are of physical capacity of ten per cent* f 
t3han similar children in England. Prom the appearance-, of 
cinldten I think they are only ten years of age. The 
do work as prinsters and winders, both of which 


ere, of a very light kind—very light, no lifting. They have not 
; IgOt very laborious work. The women work just as long as the 
* men, and they do the same work. Women are employed just the 
same hours as the men. The pregnant women also.do come.to work 

' ; r\ ‘ ‘ Kt i : s 

until they are far'advanced. The girls are employed in the same 
; work as boys. As a rule the present hours are from 6 to 6—no 
"fixed hours. There are cases in which they work almost from 
light to dark, including Sunday. I think it is too much. I 
think they ought to have more time during the day. . . . I 

think it will be a very good thing if the children get education. 
Per two reasons, because it would improve them both physically and 
^ :i^dledually. It will increase their intelligence and diminish the 
‘giukowi&.yf physical labour, I think it is •% good thing to carry 
. ouj the system of education. The mill owners themselves must 
bear the cost of the education of those employed in the mills. 
Children are'very willing to come to be educated, and to attend 
the school. All the children employed in the mill with which I 
am connected attend the school beyond the promises for two hours 
^alternately. Nothing is deducted; from their pay for the hours 
during which they, attend instruction. The education system has 
/i; been carried on in the mill that I am connected with for the last, 
^twelve months. The children are improving. They certainly are 
able to work better if they receive education. I should think 
j ought to be a legal enforcement in all the schools of labour." 

If ; We trust that sueh enlightened views, founded on long * 
j experience, will be generally accepted. The mill 'owners will,, 
V ; WflQ.ldsers by adopting the system which has been found so 
■ valuable in England. They can extend the benefits of indus^,. 
emjployn3L@At to double the number of children, 
easily' find abundance of young hands to 
Sry at work. The labour wili be of so imjmwsel a|, 
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, ,- they will be gainers* even if 

'■:'cost- ©£ education. We hope however that this :^| 
.'/?' Undertaken by the Government, at le^t:ia;'.g^t';j^aJ^ : ''';^.:^ 
fialf-time Factory Act is made universal throughout 3g||||| 
the foundation will be laid for an educated 




iSdustrial training will be greatly encouraged, ignorance 
superstition, will gradually disappear. 
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The successful establishment of a Female Medical School 
* in India is so remarkable and so important a fact, that y 
present in extenso to our readers the lleport for 1874, just rfH 
ceived; we add testimonials to its working by distinguiahj^li 
and professional gentlemen, extending from 1869 to the end 
of last year. These give satisfactory proof that there can be no 
; exaggeration, no mistake in the results stated by Dr.'Corbyin^ 
Without these, some persons might have been tempted tn 
doubt the possibility of the existence of so imnarkaHe : an 
Institution as that at Bareilly. «*‘ 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
advisability of medical and surgical training for the female*; 
flex, all must fully agree with the Bishop of Calcutta iflr 
thinking that, in the peculiar circumstances pf India, 
medical treatmen of women and children by medical ptae-, 
tatinneira of their own sex is most important. Multitudes C&; 
~ lives may thus be saved, which now* are sacrificed to 
prejudices of the country. I®§1 

> ;•: that so much could have been acco: 

J^ibrt a time, is wonderful. No English 
’ , . &e ventured to attempt it. The result 
-sun educated native gentleman of 




purpose. There is probably uo part of the World where so 
much can be done by a single individual as in India, and we , 
trust that Dr. Corbyn’s example will inspire many ofcbeb. 
This Institution is not only important in itself, but the histoiy 
before ns proves the capability of the native female mind^ if 
properly educated. It is wonderful to hear of young Hindu 
. girls being so conversant with English as to be examined 
on scientific subjects in that language. Their practical skill 


is not less admirable. 

We trust that the influential gentlemen who have visited 
the Institution will lay the subject before the Government, 
and that the pecuniary means necessary for its development 
will be supplied. 


Bepobt of tub Bareilly Female Medical School, fob the 
Year 1874, by Dr, Corbyn, Sttrgkon-IvIajor, Civil Surgeon 
at Bareilly, North-Western Provinces.. 


The Female Medical School is prospering in spite of many 
discouraging difficulties. It has struggled on so bravely and 
achieved so much with so little support, that I hope I may now 
venture to claim more decided help from Government to establish 
it on a firmer basis. As things are at present, the School goes on 
by sheer perseverance on my part, as fast as one difficulty arises I 
continue to meet it in some way, then another comes, and it is up 
hill work, and if . it were not that I thoroughly believe in its 
ultimate suocess, I should often have been tempted to give up my 
■elf-imposed task. ^ 


But the time has now arrived for Government to form an 
opinion as to the value of the institution. If it is worth keeping 
j^Up at all, it Beema a pity that it should have such a precarious -'' 
insistence. It is not as if it were endowed, but it 
entirely on a monthly allowance of 75 rs. from 
Perahad, which (from various causes) might cease at any 
lend the. labour of years would be thrown away. I 
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to be able to show by this report that the institution teaBy » 
commend itself to tbe sympathies of all who wish weti td Itia { 
female population, and is worthy the support of a liberal OcWWfa- - 
ment. Indeed, the results it has already achieved, in 
drawbacks, might fairly be taken as an earnest of what 
done if Government would only accord the help for which; X bog.' ! ;.; 

In my last year’s report I described the original founding: of 
the School, its collapse during my absence on furlough, and its 
re-establishment on a better footing after my return here. I will.-:, 
now confine myself to what has been done since. 

In tbo early part of the year under review, I was anxious tO;^ 
open a separate dispensary, where women and children could bo . 
treated by the matron and elder pupils, who had hitherto not had - 
as much practical education as I could wish. Besides being able 
to bandage and dispense, which they did very well, I wanted them* 
to learn to diagnose and treat cases for themselves, actually to use 
their own brains, and, in short, to bring iuio practise the then-’ 
retioal knowledge they had already received by lectures, for in this 
way only could they acquire the experience and confidence that 
would fit them to go out into the world. But it would not have 
been safe to hand over the patients to these young pupils without" 
proper supervision. * /'iHs 

Their own teacher, Sheikh Kefayet Ulla, was obviously the: 
best man for this purpose, but he could only come to them after 
the visiting hours at his own Puranah Shaher Dispensary, and 
consequently after our patients had been attended to. I 
fore procured sanction of the Inspector-General of Civil 
and Dispensaries, North-Western Provinces, to his being allowed, 
as an experiment, to devote his time entirely to the Female 
Medical School, not only as a teacher, which he was before, but to i 
direct their treatment of the women and children, while I 
other temporary arrangements for the carrying on 
duties in the Puranah Shaher Dispensary. Accordingly in 
1874, this separate dispensary was opened, and a large an 1 
increase of patients was the result, as shown in 
statement :— ■ . 

, ■ - v-- ' ■ ■ : 
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KMEST SSOWOTG . THE NUMBER OF FEMALES AMD CHILDREN ’BsEAH^iijK •:.; | 


this Bareilly Dispensary for the Years 1873 and .1874, ; 


v:.y 



For 1873. 1 

For 1874, VI 

> - 1 ’ . . , 

Females. 

Children. 


Children. 

. January.. 

237 

116 

150 

200 

■ February 

185 

157 

160 

250 

March ... ... 

243 

181 

nss 

272 


372 

174 

406 

. 294 

May . 

443 

185 

’ 363 

265 

June . 

443 

182 

368 

240 

July ... .... 

302 


546 

221 

August ... ... 

447 

214 

663 

365 

September ,.. 

385 

208 

636 

396 

October. 

391 

203 

701 

311 

November ... 

424 

176 

412 

326 

December 

296 

122 

622 

306 

’Total 

4168 

2126 

5215 

3466 



V. X have attributed the iucrease of patients in most of my 
Dispensaries to the unusually heavy ruins last season, which pro- 
.duced unwonted sickness, but this cause has probably not affected 
much, as the natural drainage here is particularly good, 
what X can ascertain, the increase of patients here is mainly 
due to the extreme popularity of this separate Dispensary for the 
treatment of women and children. 

Indeed, you will observe by the above statement that the daily, 
average number iu 1874 is almost double that of 1873. Natives 
with whom I have conversed on the subject assure me that the 
plenty of this scheme is quite remarkable, and say that women 
who never knew what a Dispensary was before, flock to this one,. 

The matron and senior girls have been sent for to a great many 
zenanas during the year under review. I will enumerate a few 
interesting cases which were treated by the female pupils :—One 
>ease of stone in a little girl of six, five caBes of cancer of the 1 
one dislocation of the hip joint, two of wrist joint, two. of, 
joint, one of thumb, one of lower jaw, one reduction of\ 
several fractures. : 

Ibe scheme of this separate Dispensary is then a decided 
as far as the relief of women and children is concerned* and ; 
the pupils a really practical education it eeems a 
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fail through /or the want of 30 fs. a: 
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Bat bore is one of our financial difficulties; no sanction hjw 
come for tbe permanent entertainment of native Doctor 
Kefayet UUa, and I understand, that the question of where Ms ; 
pay is to come from is being mooted. The Magistrate is naturally I 
averse to his being paid out of the Dispensary funds, and perhaps 
it is not altogether desirable, as it iB well known that they ate 
liable to fluctuate aooording to the interest taken by the Magis* i 
trate, the personal influence of the civil surgeon, and various Other 
causes. But in every Dispensary the native doctor is paid for by 
Government, and the average number of patients treated in tide 1 
female branoh, quite entitles it to be considered a separate Dis¬ 
pensary, and provided accordingly with its own native doctor. So 
1 hope Government will not withhold this small but very neoassary 
assistance, viz., the permanent appointment of native Doctor 
Sheikh Kufayet Gila. 

This Dispensary is worked as followsEach patient is made 
ovef to one particular pupil. She diagnoses and prescribes for the 
case, writes her proscription in English, and ’f approved of by; 
Sheikh Kofayet Ulla, sho makes it up herself, and hands both the 
medicine and prescription to the patient. The latter on returning 
next morning brings the prescription, so that if by any chance the 
pupil who treatod her is absent, another one reading tho paper can 
follow up the treatment. All the registeis are kept in English by 
the girls themselves, and all tho returns are very neat and accurate. 

When both out-door and in-door patients bare been attended 
to, the girls receive their usual lectures in midwifery, anatomy? 
surgery, and diseases of women and children. On the latter 
subject I have compiled a manual especially for the use of the 
School, it is being translated into Urdoo. The classes are divided 
as follows:—In the first-class there^are six pupils, the> learn 
medicine, midwifery, materia xnedica, and bandaging. In the 
second class there are three pupils, they learn English, materia 
medioa, anatomy, and bandaging. In the third class the pupils 
learn anatomy, bandaging, English, and Urdoo. In the fourth 
class they learn English and Urdoo, and in the fifth class Urdoo ; 
only. 

Two of the senior pupils have already obtained separate * 
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one on Sfirs. a month, the other on 25rs. ^Oseyis 
attachod to the >PiIibheet Dispensary. Her appointment thebe is 
attracting a great many women and children, as will be seen by 
the returns of the Piiibheet Digpensarj-. She has already visited 
several zenanas, and 1 am told the native residents there are very 
gxfctefbl for this boon conferred on them* The other girl is in the 
service of the Bampore Nawab, and is also likely to succeed. 

Employment could be found for a great many more Female 
Native Doctors if I had any more ready to go out, and I have 
had applications from other quarters. But here another of'our 
difficulties appears, viz., that of getting pupils old enough to learn 
and practice medicine at once. Some years hence there will be 
plenty, as most of the younger children of the Victoria School 
will eventually he drafted into the medical classes, and as they 
will have received a very good English and Native*education, they 
will form the very material we want for Native Female Dootors. 
But in the mean time we must look elsewhere for pupils, well 
educated, fit to begin the study of medicine at once, and old 
enough to practice. I could find plenty such among the poorer 
Europeans and Eurasians, many of whom have applied to me, 
saying that they would be thankful to be taught in my school to 
earn their own livelihood as doctors, or even as midwives, if I 
could only give them a bare subsistence allowance. These would 
be very desirable pupils for the next few years, hut I have not the 
means to help them, for Europeans cannot subsist on the small 
sum natives can, and, as will be seen by the memo lower down, 
OUr expenditure already exceeds our iucome, and I only contrive 
'to make both ends meet with difficulty. I have two young well 
’ educated Eurasians girls in my first and second class : one is a 
Very Respectable Eurasian*woman, of about 23, who had been 
deserted by her husband ; she came to me in her difficulty, and 
vaid she had a great wish to enter the medical profession as a 
means of earning her livelihood, I was very glad to help her* for 
&e is just the kind of person we want, and as she is remarkably 
and Studious, she is Bure to succeed. The English girl, « 
progress I reported on very favourably last year, does great 
credit to the School; and is one of our best pupils. 
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Expanses of the Female Medical School. 


J. * -la 

Assistant surgeon . .. •*• ••* 

Sheikh Kefeyet TJlla ... ... ••• ••• ••• *_ 

Matron ... ••• ••• ••• •" 

English teacher.. .* . . 

Mcrnlvie . •*• . • 

Stipends to pupils .. ••• 

Two female servants. ... 

Cart driver ... ... . 

Feeding of bullocks... . 1 *. ' 

Miscellaneous .* 


--m, 

■■ 

’ •: .. • .*C /5 


Total. . - Rb ‘ 172 

Pg 150 

Income . 

There is a monthly deficit of 22rs. f or 2 guineas. 


. • •• **• 


The following*are some of the numerous testimonials 
given by visitors to the Female Medical Schools:— 

(From th& Bishop of Calcutta.) ; 

On Tuesday, October 26th, 1869,1 paid a visit to 
Medical School, supported by Babu Gunga Pershad, and us «P, 

the superintendence of Dr. Corbyn. . 

I examined the School first as a school of general knowledge, 
and was pleased with the proficiency of the pupils, as also with 

their tone and manner. * 

I am not, of course, competent to judge of the progress pf 

elder pupils in medical or anatomical knowledge. They 

the questions put to them by Dr. Corbyn and his assistants, app*, 

rently with accuracy and a knowledge of the subject. - . 

I believe that as the pupils complete their education, eyjW 

be of great practical utility, both in the profession 
and in"removing prejudices. Much watchfulness 
-evidently be required in carrying out * «pemn<at 
V scarcely to said to have found more than a p;..--no us “aPP 81 *^ 
m own country, or in France or America. 
peculiar circumstances of Hindustan, and the am*n« 
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it more importance here than in the old civil izations'of Chriftian 
nations. Aft Khar ns I am competent to judge, the plan deserves 
encouragement, and if great care is taken will probably, he a 
success, and by it much pain and suffering will be relieved, which 
at present cannot be alleviated by, because it is not submitted to, 
tbe usual medical skill of man. 

Signed, It. Calcutta 

I visited the Female Medical School at Bareilly this morning, 
and cannot well declare whether amazement or gratification Was 
my more prevailing sentiment os regards the wonderful results of 
Dr. Oorbyn’s exertions in founding and maturing tbe institution. 
The progress made by the fomalo pupils, in all the branches of 
medical and surgical science, is perfectly surprising, and must be 
seen to be credited. The School must, in my opinion, be pro* 
ductive of boundless advantages and benefits to a portion of tbe 
community hitherto unreaclied by the blessings of European 
medical science. The Sub-Assistant Suigeoq also, Bully Chunder 
Sein, deserves all praise. 

Signed, I). O’Callaohan, 

Dy. lnsp.-Genl. of Hospitals. 

Bareilly, Nov. 26th, 1869. 

I hardly know whether I was moic surprised or gratified on 
entering a room attached to the Dispensary. At the Bareilly 
Female Medical School, the existence af which I had never heard 
of before, I saw native female children, from 17 to 7 years of Age, 
studying anatomy and medicine , the amount of intelligence they 
displayed was wonderful, their knowledge of anatomy great. I 
am told that these children dissect, and perform the minor 
operations of surgery j their rnodo of applying bandages was 
perfect. I have never met in India so gratifying a sight in 
connection with native education, and it was some time before 
% quite realized tbe foots that the native female children before me 
were reading English on difficult and abstruse science. Great 
ppise js due to Dr. Oorbyn for having originated afid fostered 
this meat useful institution, in which he has been ably seconded 
by Sub-Assistant Surgeon Bully Chunder Sein. I think the 
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conduct of Gonga Pershad, son of the late Rajah Bujnath, should* 
be brought to the notice of His Honour the Lieut.-Governor, &r 
having so generously contributed to its support. 

. Charles Archer, M.D., 

. Dy, lnsp.-Genl. of Hospitals, ' * 

Bareilly, 31st Jan., 1871. 

I visited, with Dr. Corbyn, tho Female Medical School, sup- 
‘ported by lJabu Gnnga Pershad, which having been closed for 
two years, dmiug Dr. Corbyn’s absonce, has been now reopened 
for some months. 

It suffered from the temporary suspension, but tho present 
pupils are rapidly acquiring the proficiency which tho former 
pupils had attained, and will apparently advanco further, both in 
general and professional knowlodge. Those who arc best informed 
consider that tho pupils taught' and trained in this school will find 
ready access into the zenana and behind the purda, while those 
trained in a Mission School would not at first he acoepted' or 
admitted. 

If this is tho case, this School may be of great service in 
giving tbe way to a moro general attendance of trained Female 
Medical practitioners to the women of the country, which 19 
understood to ho extremely desirable. I heard the pupils 
examined by Dr. Corbyn and the assistants, and saw them 
bind up heads and arms. The answers and the practical work 
seemed very good (as far as I am able to judge of such matters), 
and gavo good promise for tho future. 

I trust that Dr. Corbyn’s labour of love, and the support 
given by Balm Gunga Pershad, may be effectual to the benevolent 
object to which they are directed, and may"he favourably regarded , 
and accepted. 

Signed, B. Calcutta, 

Sept. 29th, 1873. 

Visited the Female Medical School with Dr. Corbyn. 

I was much pleased and a good deal surprised at the way 
in which the pupils replied to questions put to them by way- 
of examination in the subjects they had studied, t - 
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I think .that great benefit trill accrue to (be families of 
Mftgieetable natives from Having women at (Heir call who Have 
been educated as Native Doctors, and whose attention Has been 
especially directed to tbe diseases of women and children. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Corbyn for the advancement in 
study made by tbe pupils, and the institution is in every way 
worthy of consideration and support. While all honour and 
praise is due to Babu Gunga Pershad (sou of Rajah Byjnath), 
the founder and main supporter of the institution. 

Signed, G, H. Rat, M.D., 

Dy. Surgeon-General. 

Bareilly, Oct. 6th, 1873. 

I visited the Female Medical School on the 8th October. The 
proficiency attained by the pupilg, as evinced in the prompt and 
correct answers they returned to the questions pnt to them by Dr. 
Corbyn, and also the successful manner in which they applied 
bandages, greatly surprised and gratified me. I confess 1 never 
expected to see so efficient and prosperous an institution for 
training up female medical practitioners in this part of the 
country. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the School, which had 
been unfortunately closed for two years, has been reorganised and 
placed on a better footing, and it is to be hoped that it will 
continue to receive the support aud patronage it so eminently 
deserves. The remarkable progress made by the pupils within 
eo short a period reflects great credit on Dr Corbyn and Sub* 
Assistant Surgeon Bully Chunder Sein. 

Signed, Kjeshub Chunder Sein. 

Bareilly, 3th Oct., 1873. 

I visited this institution, with the Civil Surgeon and several 
native gentlemen of the city, in whose presence I examined the 
pupils in anatomy, Materia Medica, and bandaging. I was much 
pleased with the proficiency and great intelligence evinced by many 
of the girls, and the prompt manner they replied to seveial questions 
on (he above subjects. It is a very interesting and novel sight to 
witness 36 young English and Native girls, varying from 8 to 18- 
years of aga^ studying the medical profession together. 
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The School ia noWJ in my opinion, something more Ifeft tut 
experiment, and may be considered an accomplished fact, and w# 
worthy of the most liberal support, I confess I should Eke to 1 
see larger funds placed at the disposal of ]>r. Corbyn, and the ** 
staff for practical instruction increased ; it is too much te expect 
of the Sab-Assistant Surgeon to devote all his leisure moments te 
instruct these girls and give them the attention they deserve, after 
he has concluded his hospital duties, and written up his voluminous 
English registers and cases. Some further assistance is therefore 
absolutely necessary as regards practical teaching, and if it were 
possible to support the sub-assistant Burgeon, by placing the 
undivided attention of each a man as Native Doctor Kefayet 
Ulla, at the disposal of the Civil Surgeon, exclusively for this 
duty. I have no reason to doubt but that this institution would 
not only become a credit to its liberal founder, Baba Gunge 
Pershad, and an ornament to the province in which the experi¬ 
ment was introduced, but aa example worthy, of imitation by 
other Governments. , 

Signed, H. M. Cannon, 

17th March, 1874. Dy. Surgeon-General. 

Female Medical School. 

This is the second time I have visited Gunga Pershad s Female 
Medical School during the current year. There are 50 girls under 
tuition, of whom one is an European, two Eurasians, and the 
remainder Natives. 

During this season ono of these girls has been granted a 
certificate, and permitted to practice her profession on a salary 
of 25s. per mensem from local funds, and is reported *te be 
doing well. 

I examined several girls, and found they bad made consider* 
able progress since my visit in March last. It is impossible to 
calculate the amount of good that will ultimately result from this 
institution, and in which I take much interest. 

Signed, H. M. Cannon, 

Dy. Surgeou-GeaeraS, 

6th November, 1874. ' Lucknow Circle. * 
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The following account of a Poor House supported at 
Abmedabad by a Spinning and Weaving Company, has been, 
forwarded to ns by the Manager as still in active operation. 
It is probably the first institution of the Kind in India, and is 
deserving of universal imitation. Mr Runehoiel&ll Oliotalal, 
states that tlio Company would gladl} establish Schools for 
the childien employed m the factory, but that the parents 
are so low and ignorant that they probably would not allow 
their children to attend without legislative enactment. 


“ 1, As it seems desirable that there should be some kind of 
. institution where the poor and helpless inhabitants of Ahraedabad, 
who are unable to maintain ihomselves through bodily defect or 
extreme old age, . can be comfortably lodged and maintained, the 
Ahmedabad Spinning and Weaving Company is induced to make 
a beginning, and trusts it will leceive such support flora tho public 
as its merit may deserve. 

‘•2. The Aljraedabad Spinning and Weaving Company have 

erected a building in the vicinity of their mill containing a number 

* 

of rooms with a compound wall and a well, &c„ for this institution, 
and propose to contribute a sum of rupees one thousand per annum 
for its support. 

“3, It is proposed that such of the poor and helpless 
inhabitants of Ahmedabad as are quite unable to exort themselves 
for their own maintenance through serious bodily defect or extreme 
Old age shall be allowed admittance into this charitable institution. 

“4. It is proposed that provisional management of this 
institution will at present be entrusted to the Managers of the 
Ahmedabad Spinning and Woaving Company, but after one year's 
ferial such arrangements will be made for the management of the 
institution as its supporters may think desirable. 

u 5. The Managers of the institution shall see that the persons 
who are admitted into the institution are provided with suitable 
food, d other, beds, &o., and every attention will be paid to secure 
ease and comfort to them. 
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“ 6. The admitted parties shall not be allowed to leave the » 
. institute for the purpose of begging. 

“ 7. The number of admittances will be regulated according 
.to the state of the funds at the disposal of the Managers, and 
should the number of applicants he more than what the funds cut 
allow a preference shall bo given to those who may he in the most 
distressed circumstances. 

u 8. The institution shall he open to persons of overy casts 
and religion, and in providing them with food, &c., a strict regard 
will be had to tho religious notions and prejudices of every caste* 
The cook employed by the institution will he a Brahti.iu by casto, 
so that there will he no objection to any other caste people to oat 
tho food prepared by him. 

“ 9. An annual account showing the receipts and disbursements 
of this institution, together w ith a statement showing the names 
and circumstances of every person admitted into the institution, 
shall be published for general information. 

w 10. Tho institution shall he open to ■visitors of respect¬ 
ability, and the Managers shall bo glad to give every information 
to tho visitors iu regard to tho woikiug an 1 tho institution. 

f< 11. Any contribution which any £ enfl < 'in' , n m ly fr*inclined 
to give shall be thankfully received. 

“Ahmednbad, 22nd October, ]d70. 

“ Hrsci/oitr._viL Chow ml.* 


PERSONAL INTJ^LLIGliNUL. 


On dune the 7th, the following Indian gentlemen wore called 
to the Bar :—Middle Tmpb: MannnUi Chanda Mallik, Esq, and 
Brajendra Nath Dc, Esq, H. jVlury llall, Oxford (both of Bengal), 
j Lincoln*t Inn ; Pokala Venk\fc»Liishnama Naidu, Esq, University 
of Madras. 

Mr. Prosunna Kumiir Hay has passed the second B.Sc, exami¬ 
nation in the University of Loudon. 

Sir Mntu OocmUxa Sw&my with his lady, and his nephew, 
Mr. P. ArunMwm, have returned to Ceylon. • e 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


Our native readers will doubtless be raucli interested, as 
tbe British public have already been, by the following glimpse 
into the interior of a royal household, the illustrious head of 
which is shortly about to honour India with a visit:— 


The Sultan of Zanzibar at Marlborough House, tbe 

RESIDENCE OF HlS ROYAL HlCHNESS TBE PRINCE OF 

Wales.—June ^1^1875. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazelle sends the following 
as an almost verbal account of his Highness's impressions of his 
reception at Marlborough-house on Monday. “ There waasome- 
thing in the beaming countenance of the Prince of Wales when I 
met bis Royal Highness in the great hall which gave mo con¬ 
fidence. I felt at once that my reception was not to be cold and 
formal, but warm aud hearty. When his Royal Highness intro¬ 
duced me to the Princess, his sweet consort, and then to his sweet 
sister, the Princess Alice, and her noble consort the Prince of 
Hesse, I was bewildered with gratification. Yet even that was 


nothing to the feeling whicfi I experienced when his Royal High¬ 
ness asked mo if I would like to see the children ; yes, he said, 
* thb children,' just as a loving father, who was not a mighty prince, 
would say it. In my highest expectations I had never anticipated 
such a pleasure. One with a soft voice, thinking doubtless that I 
might feel embarrassed, suggested that only some of the children 
should be brought; but I know a few words of English, and I 
heard the; Prince say, ‘ All, all.' I cannot express to you the joy 
.which I felt When these sweet children entered the room, and saw 
Ithem all put their aims round the Prince’s neck and embrace him , r 

and he, too, embraced them lovingly, lifting the little ones off ih ? 
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floor to kiss them. At that moment'my heart was fall, andT 
prayed that the blessing of God might rest upon them* la ’ 
manners they were so natural, so cheerful, so trusting j they jg^.- 
down by my side with the utmost confidence—by- the side of me 
an Arab whom they had never seen before ; and I ean truly say 
now, in reply to the. question which his Royal Highness had 
previously asked me, that the most pleasing sight which Ihav© 
witnessed in England, and that which hitherto has imprepsod me 
most, was to see this Royal English home. In fact, I almostdpty A 
everything which passed at the interview except the picture 
presented by that bright and noble family—a picture which will 
never be erased from my memory. Moreover, I iio longer wonder* 
since I saw the Royal boys clad in sailors' uniform, that the navy 
is the glory of England ; and again I say, may the peace of God 
and his blessing rest upon her Majesty the Queen and these her 
illustrious descendants." * 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Space compels us to defer the Report of the Alexandra 
School, and other matter to a future number. 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
articles of ladies' work from Leeds, to be forwarded to 
r’. as marks of sympathy with Hindu ladies. 
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HON. SECRETARIES { 

ICuihincI) 35 Blomfield Road, W• 

Ebatt, Esq., 8 Lancaster Terrace, Regent’s Park^ 



LEEDS BRANCH. 


TRIAS veer: 

John Lupton, Esq., Headingley 

HON. SECRETARIES: 

Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 7 Iifton Place. 
Rawlinson Ford, Esq., Albion Street. 


BIRMINGHAM BRANCH.. 

TREASURER: 

AT.fRTm Hill, Esq., Davenport House, Hagley Road. 

HON. SECRETARY: 

Edward Laj»t Tyndall, Esq,, 21 Harbouine Road, Edgbaston. 


The following gentlemen have kindly undeitaken to be the 
Correspondents and Hon. Agents of the Association. They 
wJU supply the Journal, and remit all subscriptions to the 
TreaBurer, Xerrett Taylor, Esq., who will acknowledge them 
in the next Journal 


Bash Pampa^ a Banebjee, Inspecting Postmaster, Burdwan, 
Bengal. 

Kavasji Mebvanji Shum*, Esq., 8 M<% Stmt, Fort, 
Bombay. 

f Bas&apathi Iyah, Efl§» B«n*te®-at*I^j^MrM, 
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• The numbers in attendance are steadily increasing, the 
of the education is higher, the improvement of the pupilsK 
is satisfactory, and the sympathy shown to- the Institution mi 
much greater than it was some years ago. Judge ^isumclg^ 
Gurset^ee must feel himself well rewarded for hia.patl^g 
pei^evering efforts, during more than a (fuartef; of a; 0 ehltgy|| 
to extend to his^ countrywomen the benefits of aii 


5 With great success. D nforfcunately this Scnooi 
;?;he liiiicine in India; for, except in ..hfeion 
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iBngHsh language is nearly excluded frora Hative 8 eho<^|p 
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^^^jSp0O^8©5-0ti^etjee'B "-exatajile -AViil ere long be foUoWedby. 
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V A ;.; i!t is ^ greatly to be desired that some syst em of trotting 
iiative female teachers were connected with the Alexandra 
pipBr^Sohool.' ■■ Acquiring knowledge does not necessarily ;■ 
«4j?|pai^any: one to be a teacher. Special training is required 
kff^;$ins' purpose. Bombay would be an excellent field fot 
>^Sfc&fiing, from the number of Girls’ Schools now existing? 


■ there, which are almost entirely taught by male teachers. 
We hope to 'hear ere long that some plan will be formed to 
connect the Alexandra School with a Normal Training School 
; lor female teachers. ~ 


BOMBAY FACTORY COMMISSION. 
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Factory Commission at Bombay is continuing its 
valuable work During the last month fresh evidence has 
reached us, which shows how important it is that legislation 
Should provide as soon as possible for the protection of the 
i employed in the mills. Children as young as seven 
years of age are often employed, and probably even younger, for 
no certainty can he obtained respecting their ago. One witness 
^states that iu the mill of which he is secretary'there are 
'• thirty boys in the mill seven years of age. He thinks that 
they should not be employed younger than tfiat age. Another 
fitness speaks of children six years old being employed in., 
•bis mill, but expresses the opinion that they ought not to ' 
•Wtk under nine or ten years of age. Another witness states.. 

only-Jve- years old are employed in liis mill in 
T^t'wQrk. In nb naijl does it appear that any education iai- 




f" There isa difficulty,” says aj^gli^w^ 
skilled labour. Three times as many pCoplS are 

y' -ytx : y,y>- . . v ."^ /* . - v • •;;;:•«■ r 

here for the same machinery as at home”, ' This' 

Wondered at when we consider the long hours reqi 
. /the workers in that sultry climate, without any regtte;pj^| 
for meals, and only one half-hour for rest. The 
even compelled to work for sixteen hours a day 



year. “ When the men have tovjorh w 
0hours one set is employed” one witness. states,***but 
they work day and night there are two sets. There are no; 
meal hours in cotton presses; the incn taJce a nwrsel whSn^M 
they can. For three months the presses are not closed at alg; 
and for the remaining nine months they are closed, as a 
on Sunday. I think they should he closed every Sunday. 
It would give rest to all the bauds, and the presseacaydb; 
sufficient work in sis days in each week.” ^ ^ J 

' It is observable that the native witnesses generally' 
deprecate any legislation on the subject. They think : thitJ 
they can go on very well without, and especially they dmiiet? 
feel the importance of. having one.day in seven a day of^rWtl 
The experienced EnjMf superintendents on the ’ eohtr^l 
express the opinion iffm legislation is necessary, amdiftWft 
would be impossible without this to secure beneficial changes. 
One who had been connected with a company for eleven 
years speaks thus:— 
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“ The hours of Work aro much too long. For tho last 
weeks they have been from five o’clock in the morning 
night, with no rest on Sundays. This lasts about two 
The work is very disagreeable and very heavy. It is v< 
harder than in the spinning mills. , During 
of the year we "close on Sunday. Wo have 
since January. I think it would be a very 
/ one day in seven. It could never • be u: 

days of rest: in the year would be very "iwfc 
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m the presses, suffer imash Inam asthma. #imu^f«rlk' 
«BP»I find that the men begin to fail off and show fatigue *&•? 
,^bt hotugf work. X think they should always stop after eight 
m* work. X do not see how changes can be introduced wj*hs«t. 
ive enactment. The Act should be for the wb* u ** 




it is the better. None*of our ,meh^eapa: 
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cannot be a doubt that some legislation is i 
1, when we learn from an Indian paper the 
^||aiftation respecting the rapid increase of 
^ Altogether there are twenty-five cotton mills in India'in; 
lip toperation, working 600,000 spindles and 7$00;dh$j|& 
|‘^he spindles produce about 130,000 lbs. of cotton tbr£a4 $ 
I day/of which about 50,000' lbs. are used to produce elofcln 
i|pe£3. mills are chiefly in the Bombay island, where a liew 
licspnnia mill, just opened by a wealthy Hindu, and working 
12^0 00 spindles, makes a total of seventeen working mills* 
,gp country there are several others—one at Surat, two at 
||^ach, two at •Ahraodabad, one at Julgaum, one in the native 
of Bhownuggur, and one at Madras. Extensions are 
^^^mpidly. going -forward. Eight extensions are in eornese 
^ ‘construction at Bombay, chiefly on share capital, and these 
H^l^oyiide at least for the working of 40,000 more spindles 
looms-" This statement does not include the jute 

, '/•l T,V' I \\ . • , ‘ , . * 

* **&*-•- ujready in operation in India, which aid 



vety numerous. - 

’• (^msoinniciatiozi. with Europe'will certainly 
rapidly extending development of the licit resources 
which wSl he of immense value to that country, 
ice a great effect on the social elevation of tbs 
$ iffr controlled as in England,'. 
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ODE CQNVHM 


By Tamak Abaji Moduje, . 
Principal of the EigK School at Jfatnagiri 


* That the main object of legal punishments Is correction* 

hot retribution, is generally everywhere admitted; bat I am 
aware that the piesent state of prison discipline, in India at» 
secures the desired end. If one were to go through out gaols, 
would no doubt find our convicts pretty well engaged in 00** 
work or other of rapre or less hardship, according to the nature 
the crimes they havo committed. They are then temjK« , lME%A 
removed from society that they may do no further harm to it, atjpfo 
have retributive justice fully done to them , but whether any 1 dfc** 
them leave the gaol as better men than when they entered i% 
extremely doubtful. n 

If we could get proper statistics regarding.the whereabouts Of ) 
,all our discharged convicts we bhould lam sure find many of them 1 
not a bit better for having been in the gaol for some time, bs^t 
leading their lives exactly in tho same way as before; while, j 
few would be found to have returned actually worse men fjnutt th»$ 
gaol than they were befoia dead to all feeling of sharn^ *»$\j 
dating to do anything to support their worthless existence, 
number of such as hate boon actually benefited their ingavee^ 
ration, having thereby become humble and sober and 
penitent, resolved to lead a better and a happier life, will, 1 
sure, be- found extremely small. „ ^ * 

This unsatisfactory result of punitive measures is prinriprity 1 ^ 
owing to defects in prison discipline. Bough language 
harsh treatment are often resorted to by the keepers of gaoM 
their relations* 1 towards the convicts. To rids few at 

* perhaps have been ever used, while the feelings of % great 

are greatly shocked thereby. * <'ej 

The fault is at the very root Law ought not to 










m a set of inidividuds ; yet the same 
ismeted out to all de&ulters for the same 
at first 8%ht appears quite just, but if we look more old 
matter, we eaunot but find that it is extremely unfair, apd 
- aa such leads to most mischievous consequences. The same punish* 

• ament will have entirely different effects on two persons who are 
f/^j»pdly, socially, and morally differently circumstanced. Cor- 
||j|Oral punishment, if inflicted on a feeble frame, will be different 
^ Unpin the same when inflicted on a person of strong physical 
: constitution. The same is the case with hard labour when impqped on 

both in equal measure. Again, the effect of imprisonment, simple 
, or with hard labour, on a person of a respectable status of society, 

> will be comparatively far more severe than its effect on one 
' occupying a very low sphere in society. Lastly, imprisonment and 
coercive measures will be far more painful to % person whose moral 

# feelings are acute, than to one in whom they are comparatively 
1 blunted. The same punishment, then, is practically different in the 
^stsase of persons differently situated from one another. Even 
: ordinary experience tells us that though we are all equally liable to 

sip, and though the best of us may sometimes err and come into 
the clutches of the law, still all do not require and ought hot to 
be punished in the same way. All need not to bo treated like, 
dogs or dumb driven cattle. What simple imprisonment is to one 
8®rt, hard labour is to another ; what stripes are to one, gentle re- 
;‘ |^of is to another. 

The present levelling system, therefore, of punitive measures 
■ mad prison discipline is extreiuly objectionable, being in its nature 
unfair, as I have tried to show above, and practically calculated to 
, produce very mischievous results. To persons of rich and respect- 
^ able classes, heavy fines and simple imprisonment for a very short 
period will suffice for the first offence, where a person living in a 
vary low sphere of society, and destitute of means of support may 
inquire imprisonment with hard labour for a much longer time. Eor ) 
.in the^rsfc case the pecuniary power being so great as to lead 
: to crime requires to be crippled; while the sense of shame being 
very acute is very quickly aroused and effectively influenced by 
; even, simple police surveillance, much more by actual incarceration 
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.The punishment above indicated is sure to bring persons 
respectable classes to a sense of their moral short comings, and make 
their life sober and harmless; whereas if they were chained life 
wild animals, despised as dogs, and treated with harsh language 
and barbarous usage,*all sense of honor and dignity and self¬ 
esteem will (lie out in the course of their imprisonment, and they 
will most likely return to the world either completely depraved or 
utterly gone mad. Previous respectability of character, to what* 
ever rank of life the convict may belong, ought to weigh greatly 
with a judge when he metes out punishment. Mon of confirmed 
bad habits, the roughs and rakes of society, will always require 
strong coercive, though not harsh and cruel measures, to bring 
them to sense, if they ever can be brought to sense;* but 1 
have no doubt kindly usage and uniformily charitable disposition 
may wean even some of these to a better sense of their destiny as 
human beings than they ever possessed befoie. 

In short we .can not expect any real change for the better in 
the condition of on* convicts till punishments are indicted with 
due regard to their physical, social and moral condition previous to 
their incarceration, till gaol-keepers scrupulously avoid rough 
language, and otherwise barbarous usage, and try to bo uniformly 
kind and charitable to those placed under tbeir charge. 

I also think that much good may de done to our convicts, in the 
way of securing to them the full benefit of gaol discipline, by 
obtaining and periodically publishing accurate statistics of the 
after-life of discharged prisoners, as well as by making some ar¬ 
rangements to find honest employment to those who leave the gaol 
utterly destitute of any means, and are not in a position to help 
themselves. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT TUX ALEXANDRA. INSTITUTION, 

. 4 Bombay, April 14th, 1875. 

# 


Neither the condnctors of the Alexandra Native Girls English* 
Institution, nor the zealous secretary to its committee of manage* 
ment, could have desired more gratifying evidence of a public 
■appreciation of their labours than the large and fashionable 
assembly that met at the “ Hermitage,” Khumballa Hill, on 
Wednesday evening last, to witness the annual distribution of 
medals and prizes to the most successful pupils. 1 he “ Hermitage” 
is situated up a small acclivity, the road to which was by the 
kindness of the municipal authorities put into a tolerable state 
of repair on the day of exhibition, but* still the interest felt in 
the proceedings of the evening was sufficient to attract to the 
> place a large number of European and nativo ladies and gentlemen. 
The meeting was held in the upper hall of the bungalow, the 
accommodation afforded by which was hut limited. 

Mr. Muncherjee M. Bhownuggree, the Secrotary, opened the 
proceedings with reading the report of the Board of Directors, 
.from which the following are extracts :— 

“During the past year the Alexandra Institution has on tho 
Whole steadily maintained the improved pcfcirion, both in point of 
number and instruction, which it had been the pleasing duty of the 
Directors to acknowledge its having achieved in their last two 
reporte. 

Number and Age of Pvpils. 

“The statistics of the school show the highest number On the 
rolls in the course of the year to have been 74; and that at the - 
end of the year to have been 71. Against 25 withdrawals have 
to be placed 24 admissions. The absence of any increase in the 
number of pupils over that of the preceding year is mainly due bo 
the unwillingness of the Directors to receive more pupils than 
what the existing staff of teachers oould well manage. Under 
^pfrne new provisions contemplated by the Board, however, they 
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tap* to bt able to accommodate a larger number of sta&aglk 
fiiture. /(> 

"Want of even fair regularity in the attendance of the {*9$}$ h 
has always been a source of complaint With this as with evensjt ^ 
other native female school in this country. It is therefore gratify^ t 
log to notice that (luring the year under report an appreciable 
improvement has again taken place in this regard, and it is to bit 
hoped that it will steadily continue to iucrease. "< 

" The very eaily age at which girls are required to give up tbejg f , 
studies has been another powerful ob&tacle to the success of thA 1 
efforts of female educationists in this country. It has always bean 
the aim of thS managers of the Alexandra institution to lessen m 
far as possible the ciuses which givo rise to this unwholesome 
custom, and thev believe thoy have succeeded in this object also to 
some extent. Their School pi events the pleasing feature of hating 
on its tolls generally more than a dozen students over the age of 5 
twenty-thiee or twenty-four. This, the llo.ud are of opinion, is a 
result of the policy .they have always insisted ou pursuing, of 
allowing their classes to be taught by feinalo teachers only,—-a 
measure which, they are glad to observo in passing, the managers 
of some of the vernacuLu female schools here have also been > 
for somo time past ondeavouiiug to adopt. But the result which 
their efforts in this direction have hitherto brought aboat is yet Ip 
limited in its extent, thit the Directors apprehend it will take 
considerable time before the existing prejudices in favour of with¬ 
drawing children fiom school at a very eaily age are entirely 
suppressed. Si’ll thoy confidontly ti ust to the good sense of Indian 
parents, and to their increasing appreciation of the desirability of 
educating their daughters, for a steady development of the reshli * 
the Alexandra Institution may fail ly be said to have inaugurated. f 


Slat? of Fiends. 

W 4 

*, * 

“ The Treasurer’s accounts show that the balance in hand on th* 
1st of January, 1871, was ft's 30,020-10-0. The e*pe»dUni& 
during the year under report was R’s 8,167-4-3, while the V&04 
was B's 9,622-0-0. A surplus of R’a 1,457-11-9 thewdpr® r** ? 
taained on the side of income, leaving a balance in hand at jfc 

r* * *• ywr of E ’ 9 85 - on ' 5 ' 9 ' Bb ‘ h ”* * ■*¥’** 
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t twit tlnB result is mainlydue to the helping hand extended tgff 
f Government to the Institution, without which its funded 
would have had to be drain upon. 


f."!.. '■ '■■ ■ ■ ‘ - Donations. ~ 

S “ Among the donations received during the year was a big pared 
of model drawing, books which Her Excellency Lady Hobart, of 
Madras, was kind enough to present to the Institution for the use. 
of its pupils. Tho other donations were R’s 1,000 from His High¬ 
ness tho Maharajah Holkar, a promissory 4 per cent. Government 
note for R’s 1,000 from Messrs. Sorabjee Shapoorjee and K. R. 
Cama on behalf of the Committee of native ladies for the Lady 
Frere testimonial, R’s 500 from Rao Sahib Venayokrow Kebe, of 
Indore, and R’s 170 from Mr. Jamseljee Cnrsetjee Cama, Solicitor, 
Court. 


ff State of Instruction. 

e.i . 

“ Tho annual examination of the different classes was conducted 
by two pairs of examiners as usual. Mrs. Ballard and Miss 
■Manockjee Cursetjee very kindly examined the girls in singing, 
drawing, and needlework; and Mr. S. J. Harrison and Mr. 
Khnnderao C. Bedarkar, B.A., LL.B. were good enough to do the 
same in the other branches of instruction. With regard to the 
•iSubjects in which the examination was conducted by the gentle- 
>men, the pupils were divided into foar classes, aud from their 
' report it could be observed that while the results obtained in the 
i lowest class were not very satisfactory, those obtained in the 
higher classes, especially the first, were all that could be desired. 
Of the progress of pupils in the first class, the examiners state 
that they read from their book not only fluently, but with an 
Accurate pronunciation and accent, which also distinguished their 
Recitations of poetry. They translated Gujarathi passages into 
English With moderate ease. They wrote from dictation neatly, 
and with some exceptions, correctly. In arithmetic they seemed 
to be thoroughly up to vulgar fractions. In the rules of grammar 
they did not show themselves well off, but went through some 
exercises in parsing correctly. They were well acquainted with 
outlines of Indian hiEtory after the Mahommedan period, a* 
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“ With regard to* the three subjects—singing, 'dww&i&V*^' 
needlework —in which the lady examiners inspected theela«es» 
they are-of opinion that the pupils showed good progress, and gsve 
satisfaction. Both the ladies had on some former occasions" 
examined the school, and marked the progress of the pupils, and 
consequently the opinions they express after their last visit aie 
comparative, and hence of special value. I^ 

,• " From these outlines of the remarks and opinions of tab© 

J examiners it will be gathered that the progress of the School 
on the whole, during the year under report, was satisfactory. \ 
After the distribution of prizes and musical performances.; 
and recitations by the pupils, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice West 
delivered an admirable address, which space 'compels ns to 
defer to the next number. 




TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The following important letter has appeared in the Indian^ 
papers. It is most satisfactory to find that the subject of . 
scientific and technical training is beginning to engage the 
• attention of educated Hindus:— * 

The Shrubbery, Darjeelikg, 

May Zrd, 187% » > 

Dear Sir, —The Lieutenant-Governor desires me to acknow-: 
ledge your letter of the 8th ultimo explaining that the 
intended to be held on behalf of the Scientific Society had 
postponed, and that it is proposed to hold a meeting at some fiiture l 
time, or whenever His Honor might be in Calcutta, and expressing-^ 
your hope that he will accord a general support to the Societ^ic 
operations. ’ : 

I am to state in reply that the Lieutenant-Governor (Xmtihttes 
to feel much interest in the progress of the’Societyas 
a spontaneous and unaided effort on the part * of 
to promote the spread of practical science 
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of Bengal, The Government indeed sympathises wj$k uty " 
IfMgmtbtai which the natives may hare in this respect, and 

do what it can in this direction. Better, and more efficacious- : 
Irtill, however, will be the exertions which educated native gentle* 
j«wn She yourself and others may put forth of their own free will 


|for the improvement of their countrymen in scientific knowledge. 
f Science may be puraued for its own sake in tbe abstract, and 
Jfbr tbe mental pleasure it affords, and such pursuit is most laudable. 
There doubtless are many native gentlemen in Bengal who wiQ' 
thus pursue it. , 

■j But science also may bo marie to add immeasurably to the * 
national Wealth, and so to afford lucrative employment to number* 
leas persons according to their qualifications and acquirements. 
The field which thus seems to open itself in Bengal ought to give 
encouragement to every Bengalee who is anxious to earn his own 
livelihood. When we reflect upon the demand which is springing 
up In all parts of Bengal for laud surveyois, for civil engineer, for 
trained mechanics, for mining engineers, fos geological surveyors, 
for Veteiinary practitioners, for practical botanists, for foresters, 
for gardeners of a superioi description, for persons vorsed in 
scientific agriculture, for engtavers, for lithographers, for carvers 
in wood and stone, for architects, for medical men, for practical 
chemists, and for many other sorts of men possessing scientific and 
artistic culture, we see what a favourable vzsia is beginning to 
display itself before the rising generation, a*- least in this part of 
the country. The more such persons increase in numbers and 
abilities, the more will the resources of the couutiy grow, and tho 
more will employment expand. Thus one cause will react upon the 
others. The fact of trained men being available on the spot will 
‘render enterprise profitable, and the success of such undertaking 
Will cause occupation to offer itself to those who seek it. 

Moreover, by these means not only will many new industries 
he introduced into Bengal, but almost every one of tbe old 
established arts and manufactures of the country may be rendered 
more useful and remunerative than *at present. 

It is probable that our educated youths will take themselves <, 
more juaA more to such pursuits, when they shall see fully, what 
ihtv are already beginning to perceive, that tho two principal of i 



the existiiig professions, namely the public service and the bar, 
fittt becoming over-stocked. Let any one calculate on the fteftT 
bend the rising numbers of highly educated young men who Wrft 
yearly issuing forth from our colleges and Schools, and on the ot&efr* 
hand the comparatively small number to whom the publio service 
and the bar can at least supply the means of livelihood, and 2m 
will observe at once that the young Bengalees, who are ‘coming 
forward year by year, must search for other walks in life wherein 
to exercise their talents and industry. The Lieutenant-Governek' 
hopes that they will turn by degrees at first, and afterwards 
rapidly, towards the other and varied pursuits indicated above. 

Now it is for the encouragement of scientific pursuits among 
your own countrymen that the Lieutenant-Governor understands 
your society to be instituted. However much the Government 
itself may move in the sanrn direction there is more than enougll 
room for a co-operative movement by the natives for this object. 
Such a movement on your part will be the more powerful in its 
moral effect if it be advanced to a successful result by your own 
efforts alone, without any help from Government. * 

However much the Government may sjmpathise with yoUr 
views generally, your work will have all the more vitality and 
abiding reality if its details be settled by yourselves, without any 
specific guidance from the state. 

From what the Lieutenant-Governor had seen (greatly to his 
satisfaction) of yourself and of several of your supporters, he barff 
every confidence that you will bo able to elaborate plans calculated 
to redound to the material benefit of your countiymen, for whose 
welfare you feel a justly patriotic regard. 

Sir Bichard Temple will therefore not attempt to offer to your 
society any particular suggestion, but will content himself withe k 
* assuring you of his cordial' and earnest wishes for your practical 
success. 

Yours truly, 

F. P. Staples, Surgeon Major, >* 

Officiating Private Secretary, t* 

<i ■' To Maheudra Lai Sircar, M.D. * 

t h 
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Mons. Gajrcin de Tassy’s Revue Annuelle foe 1874. 

(Continued from the April number.) 

LAHORE. 

Mahamumd Ilajal Khan opened the meeting in a speech in 
which he announced that he had been deputed by the Anjuman to 
present his thanks to the Maulawi, to his son, and to others who, 
in the Mussulman interest, had not allowed a journey of great 
length to rob Lahore of their presence. 

An Address, prepared by the sooiety, was then read in Urdu, 
to which the Suiyed replied in the same language; his son, 
Muhammad Mahmud, then spoke in English for a full hour, with 
such eloquence, point, and purpose as to charm all hearers.' The 
meeting was wound up by a speech in Urdu from the Baba Nobin 
.Chandar Rad, Secretary to the Puujaub Society, from which we 
give the following extract:—“You must forgive me if at one time 
my opinions with regard to the probable success of the great 
Mussulman College were the reverse of hopeful, because my views * 
on that subject have undergone a complete change. I used to 
think that the establishment of such a college would bring already 
^established divergencies between the Mussulman and the Hindu to 
A climax, but the breadth of thought evinced by the two speakers 
who have preceded me is a sufficient guarantee against any such 
danger, as wc know that the college in question will be worked in 
accordance with the large ideas we now hear enunciated. I regret 
that the Hindus are not interested in and connected with such an 
establishment, for a great point would be gained for this country * 
if people of different races and different national characteristics 
could be thus joined in fraternal union. So long as the Mahom- 
medan, Hindu, and Christian nationalities, remaining respective^ 
fanatical, decline to evince the one for the other a reciprocal good* 
Will, so long will progress in this remain impossible.” 

Hayal Kahn then resumed his address, going on to state in yet 
more explicit terms the liberal tendencies of the college now con- 





fie set forth its object j» being 'thakt : ;bf^bpHypl''>i^^f 
£rpttL blio j>oinb of view taken by the ^Mahommed*^ 
tion already given in Governmental establishment's. The Musstd^ vj 
- man theology would be taught there, to Sunnites after the Su^n% | 
to the Schiites according to the principles of the twelve Xmahiu^! 
Sunnites would have Sunnites, and SchiiteB Schiites, as profeSstim. a 
I t is obvious, that the Saiyed is tolerant, since he admits dissenting ;; 
Mussulmen on the same footing with the orthodox. What he seeks , 
is to spread abroad religious and civil education among Msca- 
religionists, so that they may resume in the intdkctucd world .$$. ■ 
place they once held. I will not enter into a detailed account of 
the plan of proposed instruction, but. remark that, as concerns 
language, it is not intended to limit the instruction given to 
Arabic, Urdu, Hindustanee, Persian and English, but to extend it 
to Latin, and even Greek. 

In concluding his address, Hayal expressed a hope that the : 
Hindus would establish a similar college for their nation, which 
will give us, he added^ such pleasure that we will hold up our right 
and our left hands to heaven at the same moment. * ^ 

Since then the Saiyed Ahmad Khan has obtained the land: 
needed at Aligarh for the Anglo-Oriental College and its depend-. . 
encies from the British Government, and obtained from the Nahfth 
of Rampur, concerning whom it may be well to state that he is a 
zealous Mussulman, by name Muhammad Kail. Ali (the dog of 
Ali), who has performed the pilgrimage both of Mecca and Medina, 
a grant for a subscription of 15,000 rupees, and an especial income , 
of 1,200 rupees represented by a juguir, which is worth 30,000 
rupees, for the teaching of Arabic literature, of the figh (Mussul¬ 
man jurisprudence), of the hadis, words of -Mahomraed, and of the .- 
tafsir, exergesis of the Coran. The ISTahab has also bonnd h 
to defray the cost of the ceremony of laying the first stone 
; great college, which it is hoped will be placed by the 
also to entertain persons to he invited on this occasion, 
of these variotis benefactions will not amount to less than 
rupees, a truly princely gift. 

The new Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West ProvhMJjBj^ 
the worthy successor of Sir W. Muir, the Hond^e, 

T, has shown the interest he takes in 
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the Aago-Iudian College by transmitting to the committee as mi* 

} fltobeoription the ftim of a hundred rupees, The Bombay Mahout - 
f modans are .also planning an lalamie College, and thanks to an 
' initiative taken by Schaik Ahmad, son of Muhammed Ibrahim . 
; Macbah, deceased, author of the Hindustanee grammar called 
** Trihfae EUphinstone” and other works, there is a great probability 
: that an Anglo-Oriental College may be founded at no distant 
| period. The whole Mussulman community takes interest in this 
1 proposed institution, and a meeting was convened last May to 
' consider liow it ferny be best set forward. 

A private Mahommcdan College has been recently established 
< at Jalendhar. That of Auiretsir is doing well, and the examinar 
turns held there last July gave very satisfactory results. 

It is said with regard to the University of Calcutta, that some 

steps are likely to be t iken so as to give women a right to take 

; their place in the examinations held there. It is not stated 

whether, in case of their showing the required competency of 

knowledge, they will be admitted along with men to university 

honours and degiees. 

• . 

The Bharat Shramajih continues its useful course, giving- 
information on subjects of ait and industry to the common 
people, and thus meeting one of the gieatest wants of the 
-day*—'the turning the attention of the younger class of 
; natives to what was callod m ancient lanes fflulpirndyef, or 
-the industrial arts 

, The late numbera we have received of the above periodical 
.contains articles on the nutlod of manufacturing shawls, a 
branch of industry which wo believe is on the decline in 
. India owing to the change of fashions m Europe. There 
; ere articles with wood engravings on a wonderful speaks qf 
1 w&b and the ostrich, on native instruments of a/rt, and on 
l Kdmrup, a singularly inteiesting part of Bengal, where in 
: former days the women showed more pluck than men. A 
. history of this strange lull country would be a valuable 
; contribution to our local information. 

i. 1 , 
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Haas Neiloherbies—From our Madras OorrS0r>rdss(X, 

Emerald Valley, *7 me 9. 18 T&, 

When I last wrote I remember 1 said X was leaving for the 
hills. I do not know if I told you any particulars regarding them. < 
The Neilghemes have become, more so of late, the established 
sanitonum of tho Presidency. Keilgherries mean the “ Blue 
Hills,” fioin a distanco they bear out their name capitally. When 
yon aruve at their foot you have a soorchibg sun over you and 
moist ground under foot—a dense jungle with a prolific soil but 
unhealthy climate As you ascend, you pass through magnifiMnjjt 
forest scenery, which gets denser and denser as you advanoe. 
You either ride iu a caniage, or ton ton, or a palankeen, or ejt 
horseback, You find on all sidob high hills, clothed with pristine 
forests, and nils and*watei falls of ciystal water you meet every¬ 
where , but the climate alone is unhealthy to live fn. Way you 
have ascended about two thousmd feet, winch you do perhaps in 
two horns, you come into a land of a similar nature m appearance 
mid climate, but where you find the produce of almost every climate 
iu the woild. Hue the fruits of different countries, cold and 
warm, are to be seen growing side by side , a very curious thifig* 
And further up, say you ascend another thousand feet, you oeme 
into hundreds of acres of the best coffee lands. Here you find 
the hand,of man turning heavy jungles into tho finest coffee estates. 
The climate is equally unhealthy here. Most of these cofie^ 
estates ate owned by European^, and by the time you ham 
ascended another two thousand feet, you pass through one mail of 
coffee. Then you have got out of the fever height. You enter 
Ooonoor, a charming European town. Here the scenery resemble* 
Dorking iu Surrey; much grander and more romantic. You dad 
comfortable houses, built in the style of English houses, with m&(t 
chimney tops peeping from every height through every gfoo. jk, 
very pretty place indeed. The whole place abounds with |s$$t 
- of dll kinds, and some grown into great trad). It If) ajlrajF 
lovely. The climate here is delightfully tempera^ all 
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* the jme, There are some very comfortable hotels here kept fey ! 
European proprietors! and the rides and walks are very grand? 
Ifou leave this and go higher. The scenery changes at every step. 
From dense forests you come out into more open heights. The 

„ scenery begins to resemble your own Devon—perfect verdure i 
living greep! You travel as it were on the tops of undulating hills, 
With sholahs and forests in the valleys. About 16 miles from 
Qoonoor you come to Oolley. I have heard that here the counfciy 
resembles Switzerland. After visiting various places in the 
neighbourhood, I became so enamoured with the climate and the 
country that I purchased a large estate; in position, soil, climate, 
water and other advantages it is almost unrivalled. I have some 
tea already there, very good tea, and much more is being planted. 
Besides tea, a lac or 10,000 chincona plants are being put in the 
ground. 


We have received from our Bombay Correspondent the 
following List of Names of Members who have scut in their 
subscriptions of 5/- for the Journal of the Association. The 
names iiiven in amount to 250. 


Manakji F. Motah, Esq. 

I)r. Kastumji J. Nmt.u-dia, Esq. 
Ttowroji J. Zardar, l>q 
Portonji l>. ftopariv, A1A K.q 
Ardeshir D. Dady, l'wj. 
Merwanji Edulji, Esq. 

S. K. Mulaferosi, Esq. 

Dinauath Muddonji, Esq. 

A. H. MabimwarA, Esq. 

Hirji A KliambaU, Eoq. 

Dr, Temulji B. Nariman, Esq. 
DiuShjt B. Mody, Esq. 

Sorahji J. PAdsha, Esq. 

M anchorji D. Dady, Esq. 

H. M- Bhctlmar, Esq. 

Dorabji Kharsedji, Esq. 
Horamsji H. Wadia, Esq. 

B. M. MalMri, Esq. 

Manohe*'ji F. Patel, Esq. 

J, J. Da SAva, Esq, 

^fbmibhpy B. Nlulaferoz, Esq. 


FakeerjiAI. Pat oil, Esq. 
Neberssanji Iv. Uatliwoi, Esq. 
Ardchlur Limjiblmy, Ks>q. 
Oyramji 1 'adabboy, Esq. 

Bapooji K. VatchA (lhaudi, Esq. 
Meiwanji ltasvnnji, J'Eq 
K&wasji Brothers * 

I>. O. Vdtchd, Esq. 

Itustumjt K. Parakh, Esq, 
Framji Bbicaji, Esq. 

Moolji Thakai’si, Esq. 

Ardoshir Framji, Estq. 

Jcbaugir It. Mfxly, Esq. 

Manakji D. Darnw.UlA, Esq, 
Nowroji K. Aatio, Esq. 

Rastamji E. Mistry, Esq. 

Omaha Edulji YAtohA, Esq. 
Studonts’ Beading Boom 
Mancberji Bandji, EBq. 

Edulji E. Reporter, Esq. 
Honnusji J. Jtfistry, Esq. 
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THE LATE LORD MAYO, 


- 


The death of this lamented nobleman has elicited univ 
in India exjigessionsbf a sense of his great value. An esteemed 
Hindu conH^ondent in Chota Nagpore. Bengal, writes, ■* Lord 
Mayo’s untimely death has caused unfeigned and universal 
grief throught the length and breadth of thejand. The grief 
is shared by even the inmates of the zenana. Though I have 
not had the good fortune of his Lordship’s personal acquain¬ 
tance, I feel his loss personally as that of a generous friend. 
Truly was his Lordship described by a native papeT, a few 
days before his lamented death, as Mayo the Magnificent.” 

The testimony of a Mafcomraedan gentlema^|resident in 
England, will be read with jteresfc j it is'e^iacte^&omJsJ(|| 
munications made by Mr. Sy’ed Abdoollah to English papers.— 
“No Governor-General has ever won the affections of ..tim 
India, from the prpse to the meanest poasant, as I 
The Goveraors-Gfdtieral have invi 

all those 

v No one went from 'his ■ 
an impression 
him. 
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oountiymen, eOiiwO, : ; ‘Thrived' aa 

iy»atter of form by the Gfovemofs-Oonoral in open dtixbars;bttt 


|||p porsmonj once over, they were often thought no more of 
afterwards. 'Lord and Lady Maye invited them to thrir balls, and 
her Lady&hip, by dancing with an Indian aoveraign, whowas 
previously instructed in the necessary figures, proved to all the 
Indian princes how erroneous wes| their deep-rootea and in¬ 
veterate notions that Europeans looked down upon every Indian 
at one of an abject, conquered, and cowardly race. This cour¬ 
teous and politic conduct, I am in a position to iqpow, from my 
lanatenms Indian correspondents, and those who o»me from that 
country, contributed in a marvellous degree towards the immense 
popularity of Lord and Lady Kayo. 'They were truly and a&> 
feotionately loved by all. This is one of the greatest secrets of 
"geyemingr-to win the hearts of a conquered nation, and not to 


“It is an undoubted fact that much illiberal and uncharitable 
conduct is displayed .towards Indians, and even Christians of 
colour* by the English gentlemen: while as to the lower classes 
of European adventurers, there is no bounds to their oppression, 

^^ %es net exist any one common feeling of sympathy or 
bond of connection between the governors and the subjects. The 
Old Iudxan oSoBrs were alwaysreadv to poison the mind of any 

""" on of the ' 

and 

alanmntable^ 


was a 




*m> tarn 


AJfctert 

ew* fefefce British slain «xllta 

flu intermediate li nk which is now wonting between. 4 m«0p& 
mum and the governed, and whose energies would at aft ffo&t 
be of help to Qimammt 

“ Besides this, Ms Lordship oonciEated both the Mhhom- 
medans and Hindus, by miring their old IlfceAtime and 
learning, which was almost dying out. This had a most desirable 
effect towards removing an idea that the English Government, 
by trying to sink into oblivion their language and HteratttL 
wanted to impose their own language and religion on the peopBr* 
—The Asiatic. 

“From the lime that Lord Mayo assumed the rains of 
government, everyone interested in India must have observed 
tike indefatigable industry, the great ability, and the extensive 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon the investigation and 
settlement of*aH great questions which came before the Council. 
Although Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty has been of short duration, 
yet the administration of fgw Indian Viceroys will bear compari¬ 
son with his, if regard be had to the public transactions by 
which it has been signalized. Korean any Indian Viceroy within 
the last eighty years compare with the lamented Viceroy himself, 
if tho personal energy and intervention of the man be considerate!. 
Viiewod by themselves, the events of his rule are important; but 
when it is known how nraoh their course was directed by himself 
how minute was his attention to the details of every plan, and 
how vigilant his supervision of its execution, the admiration 
claimed for success becomes due to the energy and*Wu8fcry by 
which the success was won, and a vague wonder warms into a 
feeling of personal respect. Ko Viceroy has as yet exhibited so 
much warm interest in native education as Lord Mayo did. He 
at one glance peroeived tho necessity of encouraging the revival 
of Arabic^ Sanskrit, and Persian studies. He felly understood 
how an English education would, an all probability, corrupt most 
of the lower classes of Indians, instead of making them useful 
members of society. His death will be felt by all as a national 
>-calamity, and to those who knew and appreciated his merits it 
will come home as a private misfertoim.”~-d2W« XnMm M 
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The following lifted by the same writer will be road with 
interests 

/ 

With qultiksaed poise we saw a nation start. 

When o'er the flashed the t new age dread, 
jl|M thickening horror crept o'er every heart. 

Seek not to otter o’er the Mighty dead 
The panegyric which his virtues claim; 

When acts speak volumes, need ought else he said P 

In the full noon-tide of his well earned fame, 

In the full vigour of his spotless life, 

A H unforeseen the awful summons came. 

Twice in the moonlight gleamed the horrid knife, 

And Hke a hero at his post he fell, 

Not in the midst of scenes of war and strife, 

But of the duties he performed so well. 

Others might choose, when duty must he done, 

Themselves in ease luxurious to dwell fa 

Amidst the pomp of palaces, and shun 
The paths of danger; he was not content 
That history should write him bucH an one. 

Filled with high Hopei and purposes he went 
FTom home and country,—all he held most dear, 

Not upon glory hut on duly bent. 

Now he retuxneth on his silent bier, 

And abe wbo should have smiled at his return, 

Greetsth his coming with a widow’s tear. 

Ttoth not Britannia’s pitying bosom burn 

To shed sweet comfort o’er that anguished soul ? 

Shall not his martyrdom its guerdon earn ? 

Aye; for a gratefcl country shall enroll 
The name of Mayo in the noble band 
Of those who died to serve their native land. 

* * 

Public feeling is not liniited to the mere expnessftm. 
The * Times of India” says 

“The Maharajah of Jeypore, besides subscribing the hand¬ 
some sott of 6000 rupees towards the Mayo Memorial, purposes, 
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the memory of the late 


ml of, the late' Earl ; hfiayo; that 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE IN BENGAL. 


• V '';S'!,V : 
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Dr. Mouafc is at present visiting England. Besides holding 
the appointment of Deputy-Inspector General of 
H.M. Indian Amy j Official Visitor of Lunatic Asylums ; 
Justice of tip Peace for Calcutta, he was, until the dose of 
1870, when he resigned the appointment, Inspector General 
of the Prisons of Lower Bengal, an office which he had held 
for fifteen years. During this lengthened p^iod there were 
from fifty to sixty prisons under his control, and In theta were 
contained a daily average of nearly 20,000 prisipers. They. 
represented the criminal classes of some forty millions of 
people, speaking a dozen different dialects, and ranging between 
most cultivated of Her MajestyV subjects in India, aa<J 
aboriginal savages, nearly as low in the scale of civilisatroU 7 
as. any ^ld uncultivated people known to ethnologists. ."JJA'V 
Meaat thus acquired an extent and variety of experience 




on 


||§duihfliu Prison -i)iscgd^ ; He. has laid the results of his 





i^s ^eysto of dkcipline best fitted-to secure the immediate 
dij§et> aswell as the end of imprisonment, via., tbepunfohfniBt 
of crime, and the protection of society.” It is evident 
this subject is of very great importance to the social condition 
of India,—as a judicious system may lead to the improvement 
of a portion of the population which cannot be touched by 
any ordinary agencies. At the san^e time, it is one on which 
it is very difficult to obtain reliable information, and which 
does not, for this and other obvious reasons, generally excite 
public inquiryit is therefore desirable to obtain the views 

f the subject of one so entitled to sjeak with authority. 
Mouatthns states the principles which guide him:— 

. V ■■ .■'' • ■ ' ' 
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and earned into effect. The one, that a prison should be ren¬ 
dered a terror to evil doers by the infliction of as much pain as 
can he inflicted . without injury to health, or risk to life : the. 
other, a graduated system of punishment, from which the direct 
infliction of physical pain as a cardinal condition of correction is 
dominated, afldthe prisoner ia allowed to work his way to freedom 
and mitigation of sentence, by mere good conduct in gaol. 

wgnBtem, the moral improvement of the 
iaeither altogether ignored, or subordinated so.. entirely to lha» 

ho* sight of. This plan had many, . and.-still has bqvw earnest 
a|w^ humble judgment, it is 

erroneousview of, human nature^and this, in my bi^ef, hha 
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Ofendu its active manifestations. The mental an 
oflong-eontiuued confinement, unrelieved by a rayof 
shine humanity, is never seen by the outer world, and etei^if:' 


witnessed by others whom it is intended to deter* wonld have iib; 
active terrors, for it is altogether a passive state. 

“ In fact if this theory be carried to its strictly|s9g$pa3L 
elusions, the prisoner sh0ui4. be deprived of food, rest, warm% e 
light, and all the other conditions neoessary to the mrinteuanee*. 
of life, to the extent that, just Mis short of immediate and ob¬ 
vious injury fb health, and risk to life. 

“In NorfBlk Island the system of severity in its most're* 
pnlsive form succeeded in converting rational brings ihfej^ 
unreasoning fiends, and failed so entirely to deter from the com-f 
mi ssion of the most appalling crimes, as to lead to its abandonmaHji 
as a scandal mid a reproach to humanity itself. 

“ The other system to which I have referred is more rational’ 
and humane; but it "errs, I think, in tampering witibi judicial* 
sentences, and does not sufficiently provide fear thereformation of 
the criminal, and his restoration to society a wiser and a better* 
man. 

' 11 It may be, and has been argued, that the Siat^ assumi^ 
the control of an offender is not bound to undertake the duty -iff ; . 
becoming his moral preceptor j and that if it incurred this re- 
sjwnsibility, it should, as some philanthropists of our own*'th$r 
aid country imagine, undertake the cure of vices of all sorts,; 
those which are beyond the pale of the penal laws, as w« 31 4 is 







ieial kinds of crirnb are 
<Hteajr calling; fir. Moiiat < 
be thrown on the best means of 

tuting inquiries respecting the relation between caste and 
mma It was by sucb special investigations that the dreadM 
practice of Thuggee and Dacoity, or gang robbery, were 
successfully dealt with; similar advantages might be derived 
front the investigation of the natu$ and causes of crime in 
oilier districts. “The whole question of caste,” Dr. Mouat 
gflcys, “is now in a transition state in India.* Near the- 
at centres of government and of education Us influence 
in much weakened, and throughout 4 fche country it ie> 
vhry gradually losing the semi-sacred character of its original 
ifcitutibn, and becoming, to some extent, an indication of the 
occupation rather than of the social status of ad individual. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that among the great 
body of the people it has yet lost its hold, or that it can be safely 
disregarded in legislative enactments or executive measures. 
Snpe the transfer of the government of In^ja from the East. 

to the Crown, there are indications of too great 
and of unwise haste in attempting to forge the 
whole population into one harmonious homogeneous mass, and 
cf civilising them according to Western st:mdards---if theielte 
such a thing as a standard of civilization in existence. If it 
be considered impolitic to attempt to legislate in so Advanced 
a country as England, too far in advance public opSniooi it 
is still more so in a country whereaneclipseia still considered 
i&oft df a monster : to s#a^ 
the dragon whole populations turn out with pot 






bed if the shadow of a crow flits across the co^dxig pot p 
which his rice is boding. It is an entire mistake to suppose 
that there is no such thing as a public opinion in India. 
truth is that we have not yet learnt clearly hpw target at 
and are only awoke from gur dream of security by aWababee 
conspiracy, or a Kooka revolt^ or soma less forcible, but 
less signific^at objection to an unpopular and ill-judged tax. 
In the gaols*pf Bengal the privileges of caste are respectedilk 


general, but no false plea of caste is pennitted to in vg^a ! 
with punishment-. With care, tact, and such knowledge oF 
the people committed to his charge as every officer in chajgk 
of a prison ought to possess, no general feeling of dissatisfac¬ 
tion is likely to arise or to be created. But, from the jealousy 
with which all proceedings within the prisons are watched by 
the pntsidd population, and the rapidity with which intelli¬ 
gence regarding them is spread, it is evident that extreme 
care must continue to be observed in the matte£ Teft itis 
well known that imprisonment, with its foroed associatioUfl, is 
always attended with loss of caste, which, however, is read%. 
rested by the performance of slight penances on reln|^§ 
Fronji the information Dr. Mount obtained in his investigation 
hegiyesmany highly curiou^ ^instances, as, for example, the 
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fjmere are classes of men m a cnstnct oi uenar wnom,. 
iCastif simd^the extraordinary ' 









«Then there are the Sindhyas and Burryars, professional 
burglars, whomine into aJmana, ooming up through, the floor 
like a stage ghost, and with less noise. They will file off and 
open the bangles wad nose rings and earings of the sleeping 
womenwithout awaking them, and than disappear as they came. 
Those people are only known by oommoc report. Naturally they 
scM; the houses of rich people for their operations; and such 
people would rather die than have a police search lWjjheir houses, 
so that oases of the kind never come to the thana. The ordinary 
bu r gl a r, the Bosadh or Bhunya, posts his confederate sentinels, 
and then picks a hole in the mud wall of a house with his 
vwitrfy. When the hole is sufficiently large to push a boy through, 
or to get through himself, he carefully inserts a ffatiftt or a stick 
through the hole. If the gkurra is not immediately smashed by 
a hlowfrom the inside—for it sometimes happens that the inmate 
is alarmed, and stands on guard near the hole inside with a big 
stick or a sword waiting for the burglar’s head to appear—ae 
sees that the coast is safe, and proceeds to effect an entrance. 
B0 aft'this is very clumsy compared with the admirable devices 
of the professional, who has artM machine^ to suit all earigen- 
des, and will cut $ hole into a tent, and step over the deep&g 
wafeh dog without alarming the animal* He' carries ^ a 
kt^lirorks naked, and oils his body, so that he is f^es- talidt 
"The ©flier mimes ochidxtt^ in the district are thojw rn^rdy 
that are incidental to human nature, restrained by easts, in 
a bucolic and agricultural populatibn. But it is evident that, si 




wm»«j me property is ©eauj removed ana concealed. 

“ It Is instructive to find, on tracing 
ocwatry, how the same castes, whatever difference of same 
bear, are most prose to the commission of the same’ classes .3$ 



the existence of witeh-fifiders, are a source of crime is the Bast 



e Coles, an oboriginal race in the 
* 



andmisfortunes which occur in the milage, 
lands are assigned, and the produce of those lands is used in 
propitiatory sacrifices. The existence of this superstition is said* 
to he a frequent cause of murder and extortion, in the following* 
manner. The Coles believe in the powers of divination of ‘witch* 
finders/ who are usually consulted when anything untoward 
occurs in a village. This witch>finder, who often liv^B at a db* 

them to discoyer who in the Tillage has caused the 

denounced is 

■ and penally, does so,. .'^,.^.. 


.. is frequently murdered: a^ whether 

if io wort fhte oTertalcea hisu All this is done in the mes! i 

as that with whiehwitch-l * ~ 
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Is, 'even this is unattended by tW ^eoesb^ 


that in giols which are without. 

c r ** licaa J8.65 to 1869, 357,000 persons were oommittedto 
prison, of whom about 113,000 were sentenced for less than 
one jeer, end the others to sentences gradually inqrsasmg in 
deration, culminating in imprisonment for life, to which some 
3,000 persons were sentenced, of whom 258 were women. All 
the sentences here referred to were of rigorous imprisonment, or 
of imprisonment with hard labour. $The whole number thus 
was, in round numbers, 161,000, or less than one-half 
jns brought to trial. 

“Those sentenced to simple imprisonment, or & compulsory 
state of idleness, amounted to 26,000. I regard dlis as a Very 
serious matter. The prisons of Lower Bengal are so constructed 
as to admit of no real or effective classification. Imprisonment 
without labour implies that the cimes committed are chiefly 
those which are known to English law as misdemeanours. A very 
large number are probably first offenders. When locked up at 
night they must be associated with the hardened and habitual 
criminals of the country. It is sufficient to state the fact to show 
hpw thoroughly vicious and demoralising such a system must be, 
and how impossible it is that such prisons should not be, as I 
firmly believe they are, training schools of vice and crime. These 
a^^lalwi tiring prisoners are lodged, fed, clothed, and oared for 
at the Post of the State, and are a thorough incubus to the prison; 
system of Bengal. To most natives of India from the classes 

of gaols, mere locking up in insecure 
corrupt guards, plenty of pfeiu whute* 
some food, protective clothing, and the luxury of idlen%, aohiced 

entertain very little donbt, from revelations made to me by 
u . goxne of the prisoBS u ffioerfl , who - paid 
mt the gaols axe really 









and trial of oflimderg, and to _ 

..........,,...... 

nnpuiiislied,' or. to inflict such ; 
not sender a resort to Hie gad 
ie misdemeanants to a school from wh&jh 
can emerge tmconfruninated. * 

“The case of the men, had as it is, is not 
the 'women, for in the female wards of the prisons there is so 
Separation between the tried and the untried, the Irinotiiifc \ 

the : gnilty-r-the : woman'-' Who steals ahandful of 'rice, .' 

who murders her husband.” ' •r 5 *r , “. 

We sb^ll resume* our notice of this valuable paper hi a 
future number. 
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' At a meeting of the Society of Arts, March 12th, a very 
interesting debate took place, elicited by a paper on ike 
Representation of India in -[|ilk0' 

was read by Iltudus Prichard, Esq. We bad at%rsfc intended 
to analyse the debate, noticing the several proposals of the 
speakers; but we found that this was to involve ourselves too 
deeply in political questions-which divide party from pa*t^ 
every case it is highly satisfactory to see how cordiMly 
aSLuniil in the desire to promote the welfare of Indiajafid 
i» v add. howuniversd ft fclie consciouspe^ tl 1 # ^ ^ 







on wo create, wo ought to aim *£ the jmt* 
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of Mr. S. Dickinson, MIV for Stroud,—who had 
ed iust the opposite sentiinent. that we cannot seriously 


propose permanent union and as it were partnership with 
India,—Mr. Prichard said that this was to thtow away his 

'jjfc . * 

*^todamental proposition.” Nowwithout agreeing wholly 
with Mr, Dickinson, we differ from Mr. Prichard. Our sole 
business is to do that which is just to India: tjnais sure to 
be best for India, and best for us; and we shalb?discern the 
just more clearly, if we refuse to allow any speculation or 
proposal concerning our own future. India in the future is 
surely strong enough to standalone: it would be ridiculous 
to say that she can have permanent need of us; dnd to resolve 
that we will tie her to us, or ourselves to her, may be very 
ftitile or very disastrous. On the other hand, if by justice we 
Orinent the interests of the two countries,—if we at length 
succeed in ginning Indian loyalty.—there may be no greater 
reason, but rather less, 50 or LUG years hence, than now, for 
separating India from England. The future will be cared lor 
by others, when the time arrives. If we can but discover 
what is just, and have the heart to do it, that is the only tray 
in which, on the one hand, permanent union may become 
possible or useful; on the other, separation be happy*and 
friendly. But if once we allow ourselves to put forward as 
a “fundamental proposition” that our union is to be pewaa- 
3|^ ; We.run^'grave risk of admitting b wlfiek principle,—4fae 
desire of gain or glory at the expense of another. But from 
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things analogous to children : whence the 
country: and as children took forward to ini 
nothing is more probable or reasonable thai 

(of coarse without consulting India,) that she lesohm^t^i 
make the anion permanent, might excite opp^twm -ao| 
irritation in some minds, who (not unjustly) may ask 
what right wfr prejudge so great a question. No ope ean ? $sy' 
what may be in 50 or%© yearstlm elect 
which will pass on the foremost nations of the earth, and on 
their arts o| peace and war. The new inventions, and the 
new consolidations o£*power, we will admit, may possibly 
facilitate the continued union of countries so distant as India 
and England: but on the other hand, it may gradually appean 
that we are buying the continuance of the union at a higher 
and higher ^rice. When future possibilities and future ex¬ 
pediences are naturally so very, uncertain, it is not on these 
that an argument of Justice can be rested. We tbink there¬ 
fore that alike Mr. Dickinson and Mr. IMchard would reason 
more usefully by dropping such speculation. Indeed other* 
wise they cannot take counsel in common, since they start 
from opposite assumptions. Abundant argument remains 
in inquiring what most directly will conduce to , the ;g<^; 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Beahmo Sohaj Marriages. —Mr. Stephen'? Bill for allow- 
ing people to contract legal marriages who have renounced 
the Hindu or any other recognized religion to join some new 
sect, was passed by the Legislature on the 39th March. The 
Indian Mirror says:—" It is impossible to express in fitting 
terms thajoy and enthusiasm wflich the consummation of 

reform has awakened among us Brahmos, 
and thSaep and lasting obligations towards th$ Government 
and Mr. Stephens.” * <t 


An^theb Gaol Conspibaoy nr India. —The “ ffindbo Patriot” 
announces the timely discovery of a conspiracy among the priso¬ 
ners of the Alipore gaol. In spite of the warning, however, an 
meute was attempted, for “ on the 22nd instant another gang of 
prisoners attempted to beat the superintendent with latkm which 
they had secured from tho gaol, and would have done so if a 
prisoner had not, at the risk of his own person, rushed into the 
gang with *a few other prisoners and snatched the sticks from 
them. The aid of the military was called in for the suppression 
of the mutiny. It ie said that since Mr. Dobson’s departure to 
Bangoon the temper of the htdmathet in the gaol has become more 
boisterous than ever.' 1 By “the military" is probably meant 
the gaol guard. 


We must reserve for the next number notices of Indian 
works just received. A translation into Marathi of The 
Queen’s Journal of “Our Life in the Highland?,” and a 
pamphlet by Syed Ahmed Bahadoor, .0.8,3^ ^ . 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION. 



On the tenth of the last month oar first annual 
was held at the Booms of the Archil 
9 Conduit. Street, Regent S&eefc, the ^ 

J. T. Richard, Esq., presiding. A report 
the leading principles on which the Association^ 
a year ago, arid detailing the Work accomplished during the 
period. Two grants of £15 each had been made in aid of 
education in India—one to Keshub Chunder Sen ibr his 
female Normal School, the other to Babu Sasipada Banerjee, 
who is zealously labouring at Barahanagar. Fivepublic 
lectures had been delivered on subjects pertaining to the 
wants and the customs of India—two of which had been 
printed and widely circulated at the expense of the Associa¬ 
tion. Several rnrfes had been given at their owi^ houses by 
lady members for the promotion of social intercourse, and 
125 copies of the Journal were received and distributed 
monthly. Allusion was made to the lamented death of the 
late Mrs. Manning, and to the substantial proof she had given 
of the interest she had taken in the work of the Association;. 
Mrs, W. Akroyd had succeedecTMiss Manning as joint Secre- 
toy ; and Mr. Hodgson PiUtt had kindly consented to take 
Mr. Htmter’s place as her colleague. The financial statement 
showed ^balance of £36 to the credit of the Association. 
The adoption report was moved 
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$ndth, and seconded by Mr. Hqmy Shaen Solly, the nomi¬ 
nation of the Council and offio&r&r the following year was 
! proposed by the Rev. R. Suffield, and seconded by Mrs. Donkin. 

: 1%e othej business of the meeting was concluded by suggestive 
aid encouraging addresses from Mr. Pratt and Mr. Cooper. 
; Immediately following a emvemdone, arranged and promoted 
* by a committee of ladies, was held in the same rooms, and 
was largely attended by the friends of the Association and 
other persons interested in India. A very agreeable and 
social evening was enjoyed in cultivating the acquaintance of 
our Indian visitors, a considemb|a number of whom were 
present* and who seemed gratified as all were with the informal 
and successful character of the entertainment. It is felt that 
the promotion of social intercourse is a special work of tin* 
London Society. * 



LEEDS. 

to boxes of beautifully made articles of children’* 
clothing, specimens of needlework, pictures, toys, &c., have 
:b®«n received from the Leeds Ladies’ Sewing Party for 
the box which is being sent off to the Madras Normal School 
this will contain also various maps, diagrams, boxes of 
; objects tor lessons, &c. 
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A communication from %ed Ahmed Ali is unavoidil^ 
to the next number. <•/ 
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